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PREFACE 


Who was Thomas Spalding? How many people, today, 
ever heard of him? Why then waste time writing a book 
about him, for who will read it? These are questions 
which represent too well the attitude of many people to- 
ward an unknown or little-known character in history. 
This position would tend to suggest another life of Wash- 
ington or of Lincoln, which could add little or nothing 
to what is already known, rather than a book that would 
add a new and worthy name to the list of those who 
helped to make the United States what it is today. 

True it is that Spalding lived his life in one section of 
his country and made his contribution principally to 
that section; but as long as the whole continues to be 
composed of its parts, so long will it be necessary to study 
the component parts to understand that whole. The 
present trend toward the study and writing of local and 
regional history gives proof of the progress of this realiza- 
tion. 

There are many characters in history considered 
secondary who must be rescued from an oblivion too long 
drawn out; for, when once they are known and their 
contributions understood, they may well be considered 
primary. It has too often been the fate of these so-called 
secondary figures that their lives have not been glamorous 
and the records concerning them have been scattered or 
lost. The aura of politics and of war has given a false 


value to many characters; while the lack of excitement 
vii 
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attending the contributions of others has left their solid 
worth almost unknown. 

Thomas Spalding, though in the United States Con- 
gress, in the Georgia legislature, and president of many 
political conventions, did not make politics his primary 
interest. Rather would he build up his own region by 
promoting better agricultural and other economic de- 
velopments and by instilling into the people those solid 
virtues which would make them love their locality, their 
section, and their nation. 

A biography may be either a “‘life and times” or pri- 
marily a “‘life.”” Each has its peculiar value and recom- 
mendatory points. In this work I have chosen to attempt 
a “close-up” of Spalding without diluting it with his 
times beyond strict requirements, because his life is 
significant within itself and his times are already well 
known. 

Of the great library collected by Spalding in his Sapelo 
Island home, few volumes remain; and of his plantation 
records and personal archives, nothing has survived. 
Were it otherwise, this study could have been enriched 
with personal details; but Thomas Spalding, himself, 
would have emerged no different in fundamental charac- 
ter from his portrait in the following pages. 

Though aided in this work by numerous people, I want 
to mention particularly Randolph Spalding, great-grand- 
son of Thomas, for the many services he rendered. I am 
also indebted to two institutions: to the Social Science Re- 
search Council for a grant-in-aid and to the University of 
Georgia for the opportunity to do this work. 


E. MERTON COULTER 
Athens, Georgia 
May, 1940 
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Chapter I 
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There can be no doubt that the elements were mixed 
in Thomas Spalding of Sapelo. Scottish chiefs rode 
through his imagination and their blood ran through his 
veins. Both branches of his family went back into the 
antiquity of Scotland. With this Old World heritage he 
grew up in the New and developed a character of con- 
servatism and stability tinged by a buoyancy and imagi- 
nation born only of the impenetrable possibilities of a new 
land. 

He was descended from the Spaldings of County Perth, 
who held the barony of Ashantilly, and who supported 
the Stuart pretenders to the throne of England. His 
grandfather, who was named Thomas, took part in the 
rising of 1745, and for this zeal he was forced to flee Scot- 
land, leaving Ashantilly mortgaged and otherwise en- 
cumbered. He took service with the Dutch Republic, and 
in 1749 he was drowned while crossing the Rhine. The 
only child of this Thomas to grow up was named James. 
As heir to Ashantilly he came to America in 1760 or 
earlier and landed at Charleston, where he hoped by 
some commercial venture to recoup his fortune, recover 
his estate, and become the laird of Ashantilly.! 

1 Lodowick J. Hill, The Hills of Wilkes County, Georgia, and Allied Families 


(Atlanta, 1922), 219; “‘Sapeloe [sic] Island’? (MS. made up of various 
writings, mostly unpublished, for presentation to Mr. R. J. Reynolds, who 
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James, who was to become the father of Thomas Spal- 
ding of Sapelo, soon changed his mind, for he found trad- 
ing opportunities in Georgia and in Florida, after that 
province became British in 1763, which grew with time 
and enveloped his whole interests and ambitions.? Like 
many other Scotchmen, he entered into commerce with 
the Indians, supplying them with European goods 
through his trading houses which he established from 
Sunbury, Georgia, into the St. Johns River country of 
Florida and across to the Gulf of Mexico. Forming a 
partnership with Donald Mackay (M’Kay), he traded 
under the firm name of Mackay and Spalding until 1768 
when his partner died. He then set up with Roger Kelsall 
the firm of Spalding and Kelsall, which lasted until the 
outbreak of the Revolution.* 

William Bartram, the Philadelphia naturalist, visited 
James Spalding in his home at Frederica, on St. Simon 
Island, in 1773, and was much impressed with his trad- 
ing business and with the crumbling ruins of the town. 
He observed, however, that Spalding, who was “‘presi- 
dent of the island and engaged in very extensive mercan- 
tile concerns,” had through his “‘public and liberal 
spirit” done much to restore Frederica’s former glory. 


now owns Sapelo Island), 80, 85, 160-65. The latter work states that James 
Spalding came to America about 1760; but the Savannah Georgia Gazette, 
November 13, 1794, in announcing his death, said he had spent forty 
years of his life in America. This was doubtless intended as an approxima- 
tion, but according to it he would have arrived in 1754. 

The estate of Ashantilly had been originally given to Sir Peter Spalding 
by Robert the Bruce as a reward for his having opened the gates of Berwick 
Castle in 1318. 

? Although he had become a British-American, he returned to England 
now and then. For example, see Savannah Georgia Gazette, January 4, 1769. 

3 Ibid., June 22, 1768; Thomas Spalding, ‘‘A Sketch of the Life of Gen- 
eral James Oglethorpe,” in Georgia Historical Society, Collections (Savan- 
nah), I (1840), 268. 
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Bartram left with letters of introduction to the Spalding 
trading stations in Florida.‘ 

With Spalding’s trading also came large landholdings 
and numerous slaves. Identifying himself with the King’s 
colony of Georgia, he asked for his first land grant in 
1765, stating in his petition that he had been in the prov- 
ince for ‘‘many years.” He received three hundred acres 
on the Great Satilla (St. Ila) River but, having failed to 
complete his patent, he had his grant transferred to the 
South Branch of the Little Turtle River. Thereafter, 
year by year, he added to his holdings more land and he 
bought more slaves to cultivate it or to help run saw- 
mills.* In 1768 he purchased in Frederica the town lot, 
gardens, and farm lands that Oglethorpe had once oc- 
cupied.® 

His importance as a trader led to his participation in 
the government of the province. He entered the Com- 
mons House of Assembly in 1771 and was re-elected an- 
nually for the next three years. In 1770 he was appointed 
a justice of the peace for St. James Parish, in which 
Frederica was situated, and later he was appointed com- 
missioner of roads for St. David Parish, adjoining, and 
enquirer, assessor, and collector of taxes for the two 
parishes.’ 

With fame and fortune, there followed marriage and a 
family. On November 5, 1772, Margery McIntosh be- 
came his wife. The McIntosh clan had already become 


4 Mark Van Doren (ed.), The Travels of William Bartram (New York, 
1928), 79, 99; 100. 

§ Allen D. Candler (comp.), The Colonial Records of the State of Georgia 
(Atlanta, 1904~1915), EX, 309-10, 724; X, 7, 269, 497, 791; XI, 170; 
XH, 13-14, 62, gg. 

® Ibid., X, 687, 688; XII, 13, 255. 

7 Ibid., XI, 334; XH, 315, 397-98; XIX, Pt. I, 268, 454; Savannah 
Georgia Gazette, February 21, 1770; February 9, 1774. 
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famous in Georgia. Like the Spaldings they had sup- 
ported the Stuart pretenders back in Scotland; in fact, 
Margery’s great-granduncle, William McIntosh (Mack- 
intosh in Scotland), had raised the standard of revolt in 
1715 at Inverness. Defeat came and the clan was harried 
into poverty and almost out of existence. Two decades 
later when Oglethorpe was looking for hardy settlers to 
stop the Spaniards in Florida from engulfing his Georgia 
venture, his attention was drawn to the Inverness Mc- 
Intoshes and to their Highland neighbors. A group 
readily agreed to migrate, coming to the southern fron- 
tiers of Georgia and settling on the Altamaha River. They 
F | called their town Darien—a word of defiance to the 
V | Spaniards, who had years before destroyed their kinsmen 
| on the Isthmus of Panama. John Mohr McIntosh (or 
John Mackintosh Mor as he chose to call himself), 
Margery’s grandfather, was the leader of the clan that 
came to Georgia. 

When the Spanish War of 1739 broke out, John Mohr 
McIntosh immediately became interested and he led his 
Highlanders with Oglethorpe against St. Augustine the 
next year. Miserable failure resulted, and McIntosh was 
captured, taken to Spain, and held prisoner for two years. 
His two young sons, William and Lachlan, by stealth 
followed their father into the war and won such admira- 
tion from Oglethorpe that he made them cadets in his 

_Yregiment. These two boys later fought in the battle of 
: Bloody Marsh, on St. Simon Island, and finally helped to 
drive the Spaniards out.* This William McIntosh be- 
came Margery’s father; his brother Lachlan won fame in 
the Revolution by patriotic service in addition to slaying 

Button Gwinnett in a duel. 
James and Margery Spalding made their home in 

® Hill, Hills of Wilkes County, 218. 
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Frederica and there on the very spot where the great 
Oglethorpe had once lived and ruled Georgia, on March , 
25, 1774, was born to them a son Thomas—Thomas ~ 
Spalding of Sapelo. Here was a romantic setting with 
great gnarled live oaks and water oaks, under whose pro- 
tecting shade the little boy played *—here at Frederica 
where 

Once OGLETHORPE, by his descerning eye, 

Preferr’d this part, and pass’d Savannah by.?° 
He not only played under the trees, but he clambered 
over the earthen ramparts and breastworks of this once 
fortified outpost against the Spaniards and he saw the 
crumbling ruins of army barracks—now too young to 
know what they meant but later to bemoan the passing 
of romantic Frederica." 

The rumblings of the Revolution were first unmistak- 
ably heard in Georgia in 1765, loosed by the Stamp Act; 
and James Spalding attended their sound. He had cast 
his lot with the New World and he did not care to have 
his life and fortune too closely watched and restricted by 
a power thousands of miles away beyond the seas. Spal- 
ding with many other Georgians protested against British 
regulations for the next ten years, but he did so as a duti- 
ful British subject seeking his rights within the British 
Empire. In fact, so slow was Georgia to come to a belli- 
cose attitude, that the excited colonies to the northward 
charged her with lack of patriotic zeal. Even so, there was 


* Caroline C. Lovell, The Golden Isles of Georgia (Boston, 1932), 64-65; 
Spalding, “General James Oglethorpe,” in loc. cit., 273; “Extract from the 
Family Bible,” in Randolph Spalding Collection (a great mass of MSS. 
relating to the Spaldings and Leakes, brought together in the Leake in- 
heritance suit, in possession of Randolph Spalding, Savannah, Georgia). 

10 Savannah Georgia Gazette, June 3, 1784. Oglethorpe’s house was about 
a mile from the fort at Frederica. 

1 Spalding, “General James Oglethorpe,” in loc. cit., 257. 
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a small group of hotheads who were holding meetings at 
Tondee Tavern in Savannah and who by the fall of 1775 
had organized two “provincial congresses”” and had ap- 
pointed a ‘‘council of safety.” In the early part of 1776 
Governor James Wright fled from Georgia. 

James Spalding was a British-American and he did not 
care to join with the radical ‘“‘Liberty Boys’ and so- 
called “‘patriots.” If any war came he could well see his 
string of trading posts vanish and his American fortune 
come to nothing, even as Ashantilly back in Scotland had 
all but slipped from his hands. His partner in business, 
Roger Kelsall, was strongly loyal to the British govern- 
ment; and so it was that Spalding and Kelsall, like Scotch 
merchants and traders from New York to St. Augustine, 
remained loyal to the British government in the Ameri- 


-can Revolution. 


In 1715 and 1745 the Spaldings in Scotland fought 
against established authority; James Spalding in 1775 
supported it. In doing so he brought upon himself confis- 
cation of his property and banishment for himself and his 
family, even as his ancestors had suffered for following an 
opposite course. 

His lack of zeal for the patriotic cause had become so 
evident by the summer of 1776 that the Council of Safety 
on June 26 declared that he and forty-two other Geor- 
gians were “‘dangerous to the liberties of America” as 
long as they were at large.” On the following September 
13 the Council committed him to the guardhouse, kept 
him there for a week, and released him on his giving 
“‘good and sufficient security’’ for his behavior.’® 

As the subversive movement against the British did not 


12 Allen D. Candler (comp.), The Revolutionary Records of the State of 
Georgia (Atlanta, 1908), I, 146. 
13 Tbid., 200. 
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extend to the province of Florida, James Spalding trans- 
ferred his residence to the banks of the St. Johns west of 
St. Augustine, where he might be at peace; for, though a 
true Scotchman at heart, he had no love for strife. The 
Georgians were now headlong in a war for independence, 
and it was not enough to be doing nothing against liberty. 
What was being done for it? As James Spalding was doing 
nothing, on March 1, 1778, he with more than a hundred 
others was “‘attained and Adjudged guilty of high Trea- | j 
son Against this State,” their property was confiscated, 
and whoever might be bold enough to return to Georgia 
should on conviction suffer death. 

Indeed, were the dogs of war now loosed. That free- 
booting scourge of the low country, Paddy Carr, who 
went under the more respectable title of Patriot, plun- 
dered and destroyed the trading establishment of Spal- 
ding and Kelsall at Sunbury and whatever else he could 
lay hands on wherever he could find it. The more orderly 
processes of the state were soon set going and before the 
end of the Revolution most of the property of Spalding 
and Kelsall had been found and liquidated: 500 acres 
here, 2,200 acres there, and other amounts elsewhere, all 
being sold for the credit of the state.!® 

The day of reckoning for the Georgia Loyalists was 
soon to come. In December, 1778, the British recaptured 
Savannah and overran the country from Augusta to the 
Florida border. By the summer of 1779 Sir James Wright, 
the old Governor of the province, was in charge again. 
He re-established the royal government and began to 


14 Ibid., 329. This law was re-enacted with additional names on the list» 
May 4, 1782. Ibid., 379. 

18 Ibid., 547, 548, 550; Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 68, 70; “Sapeloe 
Island,” 82-84; Charles Spalding Wylly, “The Story of Sapelo” (type- 
script in possession of Mrs. Caroline C. Lovell, Birmingham, Alabama), 
70, 72. 
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harry the Patriots and confiscate their lands. In this work 
James Spalding was given a part. He was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the six southernmost parishes of 
the province ‘‘to take into their care and under their 
Management all deserted property, idle and runaway 
Slaves . . . belonging to persons in rebellion.” !® 

Although James Spalding had accepted civil service in 
the restored British government of Georgia, he had not 
taken a military part against the Patriots nor had he 
made himself objectionable by too much Loyalist zeal 
otherwise. And so when the war ended in Georgia in 1782 
with the fall of Savannah, even before he knew that the 
Spaniards were to receive Florida in the treaty of peace 
and make it difficult for Britishers to remain, he peti- 
tioned the legislature of Georgia to be taken off the con- 
fiscation list. The legislature granted his request on July 
24, 1783, and applied the penalties of the Amercement 
Act against him.” His rights were further defined by an 
act of 1785 which levied a tax against him and others 
named, of 12 per cent on all property they possessed. 
This amount was due within a year and “‘in Specie and 
nothing else.”” Everyone coming under the terms of this 
act was given all the rights of citizenship except voting 
and holding office for a period of fourteen years.'!® Two 

16 Savannah Royal Georgia Gazette, April 12, 1781. See also, idid., Feb- 
ruary 1, 1781. 

17 Candler (comp.), Revolutionary Records of the State of Georgia, U1, 255, 
366, 549; Savannah Gazette of the State of Georgia, March 6, August 21, 
December 25, 1783. The Amercement Act, passed August 5, 1782, levied 
a tax of 12 per cent on certain named persons and 8 per cent on others 
named, based on “‘all their real and personal estates which they are pos- 
sessed of.’? This act, of course, does not contain Spalding’s name, and the 
records do not show which tax rate was to apply to him; hence the ne- 
cessity for the next act mentioned in the text above. For the act of 1782, 
see Robert Watkins and George Watkins (eds.), A Digest of the Laws of 
the State of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1800), 250-54. 

18 Candler (comp.), Revolutionary Records of the State of Georgia, I, 611-14. 
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years later these disabilities were removed from James 
Spalding and he could now stand before his fellow Geor- ‘ 
gians, equal to them in every civil and political right, but 
practically ruined financially.'® 

James Spalding immediately regained the respect of 
the Georgians, now busily harrying out of the state the 
more culpable Tories, and soon he was on the road to 
another fortune. He received back all his pre-Revolu- 
tionary lands which had not been confiscated and sold, 
and with land speculation booming he soon accumulated 
many acres in the Altamaha River country. As one of the 
justices of the Glynn County land court he had oppor- 
tunities to help himself and also to bring down on his 
head the Liberty County grand jury presentments “for ' 
being guilty of bribery and corruption” in renewing land — 
warrants ‘“‘to the amazing amount of sixteen hundred 
thousand acres.”’ 2° Whether he was guilty or not, such 
activities were being engaged in at this time by officials 
from the governor down to the most insignificant office- 
holder concerned with land grants and surveys. 

Spalding soon came to be the richest man in Glynn 
County and the only one who rode in a wheeled vehicle. 
In 1790 he owned 94 slaves and 5,550 acres of land in 
Glynn and Liberty counties, and he listed for taxation 
town lots valued at £50. His taxes that year were £27 
18s. and 6d. He is reputed to have given for educational 
purposes the land on which the city of Brunswick was 
built; and when he died, in 1794, he left an estate esti- 
mated at $20,000. Being the chief citizen of his county, he 
held various local offices and in 1794 he was elected to 
represent his county in the legislature. It was while he 


19 Jbid., 617. 
® Savannah Georgia Gazette, August 7, 1794. 
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was on his way to attend its session in Augusta that he 
died in Savannah on November 10, 1794.7! 

In the meantime, what had been happening in the life 
of Thomas Spalding, who was yet too young to know 
why he was being suddenly taken on a long trip to Florida 
and why later he was brought back? Sometime he would 
learn not only why but also the answers to many other 
questions that came into his mind. As he was the only 
child in the Spalding family, he had not only the un- 
divided attention of his father and mother, but he also 
enjoyed long hours with his grandfather McIntosh. 

His father was famed for his retentive memory and his 
love for books.?? He took great pains in instructing his son 
and in recounting to him much local history. It seems 
that a very important part of Thomas’ early education 
came from his father, though there is good reason to 
believe that young Thomas was sent to school in New 
England for a short time.?* Thomas early developed a 
love for books, and tradition holds that by the time he was 
nine years old he had read various works of Goldsmith, 
Poe, Plutarch, and Livy, and of Homer and Vergil.?* 


31 Ibid., November 13, 1794. For information relative to his various 
activities, see ibid., July 29, 1790; May 3, 1792; November 6, 1794; Lovell, 
Golden Isles of Georgia, 72, 94; ““Sapeloe Island,”’ 86, 88, 89; ‘‘Glynn County 
Return. Indian Depredations 1788” (MS. in Department of Archives and 
History, Atlanta); “Indian Spoliations 1786 to 1795. Made out in 1808” 
(MS. in Department of Archives and History, Atlanta), 11; Liberty 
County Archives (Hinesville, Georgia), Record B, 160; Candler (comp.), 
Revolutionary Records of the State of Georgia, I1, 439, 443; Columbian Museum 
and Savannah Advertiser, May 1, 1809; Ruth Blair (ed.), Some Early Tax 
Digests of Georgia (Atlanta, 1926), 29. 

22 George White (comp.), Historical Collections of Georgia (New York, 
1854), 634. 

33 It was in Connecticut, according to Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 77 ff. 
It was in Massachusetts, according to the Biographical Directory of the Amer- 
ican Congress, 177¢-1927 (Washington, 1928), 1551. 

24 Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 77 ff. 
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From his grandfather McIntosh he learned of the times © 
“when there were giants in Georgia,” how he had run 
away to the Spanish War in Florida, how he had slipped 
through the hands of the Spaniards and escaped. Thomas 
Spalding of Sapelo wrote in his old age: “‘It was from the 
lips of this gentleman (my aged grandfather) I learned 
much of what I know respecting General Oglethorpe, 
and the times and the things of that day.” 7° As he had 
been born on the very spot where Oglethorpe had lived, 
and had heard so much of colonial days, he was later to 
write a life of the founder of Georgia.?® 

As an only child and heir to his father’s estate, Thomas 
could choose rather widely what he would do in life. 
Specialization had not seized the world then as it was to 
do later, and so when Thomas decided to go to Savannah 
to study law, he may not have had in mind actually be- 
coming a lawyer. The knowledge would be valuable 
whether he practiced or not. It might be just as handy 
whether he be land speculator, politician, planter, or a 
combination of all these professions and others too. In 
Savannah he lived in the home of Judge Thomas Gib- : 
bons, later famous as one of the litigants in the Gibbons | 
v. Ogden case before the United States Supreme Court, 
and he studied law under Judge Gibbons’ direction. He 
acted as Gibbons’ collector, taking in an average of 
£3,000 a year. The Judge had a profound effect on 
Spalding, who always remembered him ‘“‘after my own 
father” as “‘the best friend I ever knew.” * He entered 
fully into the life of the city, and he prepared himself for 


25 Spalding, ‘“‘General James Oglethorpe,” in loc. cit., 271. 

26 Ibid. 

27 Spalding to Stephen F. Miller, October 19, 1850, in Savannah Re- 
publican, February 18, 1851. See also, Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 94; 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1551. 
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either social or military duties by joining the light infan- 
try company of the Chatham County militia regiment 
and receiving in 1795 his commission as lieutenant.”* 

The year 1795 was eventful in his life for at least two 
other reasons. It was at this time that he was admitted to 
the bar, and November 5 of this year marked the date of 
his marriage. Preparatory to this important step in his 
life, he began to accumulate a supply of money. He sold a 
slave for £25; he sold for £425 sterling, speculative land 
warrants calling for 50,000 acres in Glynn County, which 
Governor George Mathews had obligingly granted to 
him; and he advertised for sale a funded certificate of the 
state of Georgia of the face value of £4,000.?° 

‘Married on Thursday last, at Bellville [later spelled 
correctly Belleville], in McIntosh County, Thomas Spal- 
ding, Esq. to Sally Leake, daughter of Richard Leake, 
Esq.” This was the most important social news appearing 
in the Georgia Gazette for November 12, 1795. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Reverend William McWhir, 
already eminent as a schoolmaster of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and now recently arrived in Sunbury, Georgia, 
where he was to conduct his famous academy for many 
years.*° Sarah Leake was celebrated for her beauty, 
grace, and solid worth. In 1790 she had been sent to the 
North for her education and there she remained for 
three years.*! This lady was to live long and serve 

28 Executive Minutes of Georgia, 1793-1796 (MS. in Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta), 259. 

29 Glynn County Archives (Glynn County courthouse, Brunswick, 
Georgia), Records ABEF, 151; ibid., CD, 81; Savannah Georgia Gazette, 
August 27, 1795. 

® Thomas Spalding, Savannah, to William Crombie, New York City, 
November 15, 1844, in Randolph Spalding Collection; White (comp.), 
Historical Collections of Georgia, 532. 

31 Booklet “On Leake Case,” 1892, in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
One of Sarah Leake’s most intimate girlhood friends was a sister of James 
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Thomas Spalding well. She bore him sixteen children. 
Was this nature’s recompensing answer to the families of 
James Spalding and Richard Leake, whose children all 
told had amounted to only two—for Sarah also was an 
only child? 

The Leakes were a family almost as distinguished as | 
were the Spaldings and the McIntoshes. Richard Leake, 
of English ancestry but born in Cork, Ireland, was a sur- 
geon of experience in both the East and West Indies, and | 
later came to America and settled in New Jersey. He then 
removed to North Carolina and in 1774 arrived in Geor- 
gia. The next year he married Jane Martin, a native of 
St. Christopher (also called St. Kitts), whose father, 
Clement Martin, once owned Jekyl Island. Remaining 
loyal to the British government during the Revolution, 
Richard Leake moved away from Georgia and did not 
return until the war was over.*? 

Within a few years he became one of the greatest 
planters in the lowlands, giving tone and content to the 
social structure of the coastal gentry. In 1784 he bought 
Jekyl Island for £34 115. in a sale settling his father-in- 
law’s estate; he farmed the island and grazed it with 
much livestock, ‘‘horses Geldings Mares Colts Cattle 
Bulls Cows Calves Goats Sheep Hogs and other live 
stock”’; and in 1791 he sold it for £2,000 and his livestock 
for £150 to a Frenchman named Francis Marie Says 
(Lays) Dumoussay Delavauxe, according to the best en- 
deavors of the clerk of the court of Glynn County to spell 
it.*? During the latter 1780’s he lived on his plantation on 


M. Wayne, who was later to sit on the bench of the United States Supreme 
Court for many years. 
32 Ibid.; “Extract from the Family Bible”; “Sapeloe Island,” 101-102. 
23 Glynn County Archives, Records ABEF, 55 ff.; Richard Leake Plan- 
tation Account Book, 1785-1801 (MS. in the possession of the Georgia 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America, Savannah). 
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the Little Ogeechee, in Chatham County, in a good two- 
story house, where he had his orchards, provision crops, 
and his rice fields, and his ““woodpecker machine that 
beats two barrels per day.’ ** In 1792 he rented the 
Belleville plantation in McIntosh County, to the south- 
ward, moved there, and later bought it. Here he de- 
veloped his permanent family abode. He owned a plan- 
tation on St. Simon and plantation lands elsewhere.*® 
Added to his livestock grazing and his rice growing were 
his experiments with cotton growing and his production 
of orange juice from his orange groves.*® 

When Richard Leake died in 1802 he was buried like 
a gentleman of the day: in a “‘Full Trimmed Mahogany 
Coffin,” with $20.00 paid to Parson Henry Holcombe, 
$4.00 for the bell-ringers, more than $300.00 for mourn- 
ing equipment and supplies for the various families at- 
tending and for their servants, and $20.00 for ‘‘Wine & 
Brandy.” *” 

After his marriage at Belleville, in McIntosh County, 
Thomas Spalding and his bride went to live on St. Simon 
Island, in Glynn County, directly to the southward. As 
he had developed important acquaintances and connec- 
tions in Savannah during his few years of residence in this 
chief Georgia metropolis, he still maintained a sort of 
secondary domicile there, forgetting or neglecting, now 
and then, like some of the best citizens, to pay his taxes 
on time, and, like other important planters, allowing to 


4 Savannah Georgia Gazette, December 24, 1788. 

35 Richard Leake Plantation Account Book; Glynn County Archives, 
Records ABEF, 149; Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, March 18, 
1803. 

*®6 Richard Leake Plantation Account Book; Glynn County Archives, 
Records ABEF, 149. 

37 Estate of Richard Leake with Edward Swarbreck, January 1, 1803, 
in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
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accumulate in the postoffice letters which were advertised 
in the city newspapers according to the custom of the 
day.*8 

Not living in an age of specialization, soon Spalding 
was buying and selling land, accumulating property 
otherwise, and becoming in general a useful citizen.*® He 
began acquiring slaves by purchase, adding to those that 
he had received from his father, both before his death and 
afterwards in the settlement of the estate, and those re- 
ceived through a custom of those times whereby in a mar- 
riage settlement property was turned over to a third 
party as trustee for the wife. In 1799 Spalding received 
seventeen slaves in this manner.*® Doubtless hoping to 
become a sort of laird of St. Simon, he built a house on 
the south end of the island, constructed of live oak timber 
held together with wooden pegs, the “‘great hall” served 
by a wide fireplace with niches on both sides to hold the 
casks of wine and brandy there to be mellowed by the 
heat, and the whole structure made hurricane-proof by 
being built close on the ground. No gentleman would 
build a house without a name any more than he would. 
leave off the roof. This estate he called Orange Grove.‘! 

This building for permanency on St. Simon Island did 
not please Richard Leake in the very least. He did not 
care to have his daughter so inaccessible. There were 
other reasons he could argue even more strongly. He 
wrote Spalding in 1797: “It is some what astonishing that 
you can be so blindly partiall [sic] to the spot you are on 


38 Savannah Georgia Gazette, December 4, 1794; January 28, 1796; 
Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, April 4, 1797; July 3, 1798; 
Savannah Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, April 11, 1805; July 8, 
1806; January, passim, 1807. 

3* Glynn County Archives, Records CD, 223. 

 Ibid., 333-37. 

“1 Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 94-95. 
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as to make it a residence when you must experience the 
want of every thing that can make a family happy.” He 
would be wasting a great amount of his time and of his 
family’s and the labor of his servants in coming and going 
across the water. Such isolation seemed senseless to father 
Leake, when there was a tract near Belleville which he 
not too secretly hoped his son-in-law would buy, where 
he would be near and where land extended indefinitely to 
the westward.*? Apart from some fundamental charac- 
teristics both natal and environmental which Spalding 
had fixed, he had not located many North Stars in his 
career. After all, he might not make St. Simon Island his 
home; the future would tell. 

As the son of Glynn County’s former chief citizen, 
Thomas Spalding found various public services he might 
perform. And, too, at this time there was some need for 
soldiers in this region. Indian dangers had not yet en- 
tirely subsided, and rumors were out that one hundred 
“‘brigand Negroes” were encamped on Amelia Island 


‘ready at any time to cross the St. Marys River into Geor- 


gia. Spalding wrote Governor James Jackson for arms. 
Florida in the hands of the Spaniards was becoming a 
gathering place for every outlaw, freebooter, and run- 
away Negro who could well get there, and it was long to 
be a source of trouble to the Georgians. The Negroes did 
not make their descent on Georgia, but the next year 
Governor Jackson made Spalding a captain in the Glynn 
County militia.** 

The coastal planter considered political service as a 
duty he must perform when the situation called for it. 


43 Leake, Belle Ville [Belleville], to Spalding, St. Simon, November 28, 
1797, in Randolph Spalding Collection. 

43 Executive Minutes of Georgia, 1798-1799 (MS. in Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta), 78-80, 405. 
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He would no more decline it than he would seek it. 
Thomas Spalding was soon called upon by Glynn County 
for such services. The constitution under which Georgians 
lived at that time, adopted in 1789, with some amend- 
ments made in 1795, was by one of these amendments 
ordered to be taken into view for further alteration by a 
convention of three delegates from each county to be 
chosen at the general election of 1797. One of the three 
selected from Glynn County was Thomas Spalding. In 
May, 1798, the convention met in Louisville, the new 
capital, and made the constitution of that year, which 
was to last with some amendments until the secession of 
the state in 1861. Being only twenty-four years old and 
never having held a political office before, Spalding 
naturally played only a minor part in the convention. No 
records exist to show that he contributed anything of im- 
portance to the making of this document.“ 

One among the changes made was the reduction of the 
age limit of senators from twenty-eight to twenty-five and 
the fixing of the term of office at one year instead of three. 
Even with this age limit, Spalding was not yet eligible to 
be a senator. Nevertheless Glynn County elected him in 
November, 1798, and he served in the session beginning 
in the following January, though he did not become 
twenty-five until the following March 25.*° 

About the time the eighteenth century was turning into 
the nineteenth, the halo of Old Scotland, the land of the 
Spaldings and the McIntoshes, was appealing with in- 
creasing force to Thomas Spalding to come and see and 
enjoy. Old England, as well as Old Scotland, was also 

44 William B, Stevens, A History of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1857-1859), 
IT, 497-502; Savannah Georgia Gazette, December 1, 1797; Columbian Mu- 
seum and Savannah Advertiser, November 24, 1797. 


46 Savannah Georgia Gazette, November 22, 1798; Columbian Museum and 
Savannah Advertiser, November 20, 1798. 
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calling to Sarah Leake Spalding. If the Spaldings were 
ever to have a pleasure tour to the Old Countries it might 
be well for them to set out soon. Spalding’s financial 
success might make the trip easy at any time, but a grow- 
ing family in those days placed certain shackles even on 
the well-to-do. Within the five years of married life before 
1800, there came to the Spalding family three children. 
Jane Martin was the first, born in Savannah in 1796 and 
named for her grandmother Martin. The next year came 
James, born on St. Simon and named for his grandfather 
Spalding. And then the first sorrow in the family: “At 
St. Simons Island Georgia January 13 1799, a Son born 
and died.” * 

Setting out for a Europe torn with war, the Spaldings 
embarked for Scotland about the time Napoleon was in- 
vading Italy for the second time. They were accompanied 
by Margery McIntosh Spalding, Thomas’ mother. How 
these Scotch-Americans must have eagerly looked for- 
ward to visiting this land of their ancestors, and with a 
reverence somewhat akin to a Mussulman approaching 
Mecca! In the party also was Joseph Bryan, a Chatham 
County planter friend, who had once attended Oxford 
University and who would, therefore, be a valuable 
traveling companion. In the days before passports, letters 
of introduction must serve somewhat for protection as 
well as for courtesies desired. Spalding bore a letter, dated 
February 20, 1800, from Governor Jackson to Rufus 
King, the American minister to London, to the following 
effect: 


The bearer hereof, Mr. Joseph Bryan is a gentleman of 
considerable fortune and respectability, as well as Mr. Thomas 
Spalding, who with his lady accompany Mr. Bryan to Europe 


46 “Extract from the Family Bible.” 
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-~they visit Great Britain more from a desire of viewing the 
State of Society and manners in the Kingdom, than from any 
call of business-—~ 

Both of these gentlemen are descended from families, 
among the earliest and most respectable settlers of Georgia, 
and the former of these Gentlemen now is, and the latter has 
been, a member of the State Legislature— A line under your 
hand will be of service to them in their tour---and presuming 
on our little acquaintance & my knowledge of your liberal 
and generous disposition while we were together in the Senate 
of the United States I have almost assured them of it—I shall 
deem your compliance as highly obligatory on myself, as I 
shall also deem any little attention, you may honor them with 
as Americans, during their stay in London—Mrs. Spalding is 
considered here as a lady of accomplishment, and as such, 
I venture to recommend her as worthy of Mrs. King’s no- 
tice... 47 


Arriving early in the spring of 1800, the Spaldings 
spent the following year and a half in the British Isles and 
in France. They went first to Edinburgh where they 
found a few of their kinspeople, but they received the un- 
pleasant news that the old family estate of Ashantilly had 
been disposed of through legal entanglements and pro- 
cesses and was definitely lost to the family. They soon 
left for England. On reaching London they were hospi- 
tably received by Rufus King, and many interesting con- 
versations took place between the American minister and 
the Georgia planter, in which King seemed to have asked 


47 James Jackson, Cedar Hill near Savannah, to Rufus King, London, 
February 20, 1800 (Georgia Department of Archives and History, Atlan- 
ta). Spalding had a high regard for Governor Jackson. Fifty years later he 
remembered how kindly Jackson had treated him when he called for his 
letter of introduction to King, and how the Governor had invited him to 
remain for dinner. Spalding declared him to be “the noblest man with 
whom it has been my lot to be acquainted.’ Spalding to Miller, October 
19, 1850, in Savannah Republican, February 18, 1851. 
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Spalding more about Georgia than Spalding could find 
opportunity to ask King about England. But this was 
well, for Spalding had come to see and observe for him- 
self. 

Being an avaricious observer he spent much time, not 
looking for giddy spectacles and the bizarre, but seeking 
out how the economic life of the country was organized 
and how it worked—how the people farmed, how they 
transported their products, how they built their houses 
and laid out their fields and estates. While in London he 
attended the sessions of Parliament as regularly as a 
member. He studied closely the procedure of this great 
lawmaking body and noted well the chief actors in it. He 
crossed the Channel to Paris, where, according to tradi- 
tion, he met Napoleon and saw his triumphant army re- 
turn from Marengo. This trip had a profound effect on 
his thinking, and throughout the rest of his life he found 
many occasions to refer to what he had learned in Europe. 

While in London he met certain old commercial ac- 
quaintances of his father, who out of olden memories and 
the Spalding integrity, made a loan of considerable 
money to Thomas, which he expected to need in some 
important developments back in America and which he 
later repaid. 

The Spaldings had scarcely reached England before 
another baby made its appearance. At Lancaster, in 
northern England, Margaret was born on May 10, 1800; 
and on April 21, 1801, Hester Margery, named for grand- 
mother Spalding, was born in London.*® 

48 Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 96, 97; Thomas Spalding, ‘‘Union Agri- 
cultural Society of Georgia,” in John S. Skinner (ed.), The American Farm- 
er, Containing Original Essays and Selections on Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
and Domestic Economy, and Internal Improvements; With Illustrative Engravings 


and the Prices of Country Produce (Baltimore), VII (1825-1826), 186; “Ex- 
tract from the Family Bible”; ‘“‘Sapeloe Island,” 89-92. Spalding seemed 
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In the socio-nautical column of the Columbian Museum 
and Savannah Advertiser for October 9, 1801, appeared this 
bit of news: Arrived on the ship Cleopatra, Captain 
Robertson, from London, ‘““Thomas Spalding, Esq. and 
family.” 


to be an admirer of Napoleon, as he kept a bust of the Little Corporal in 
his library. 


Chapter II 
LEGISLATOR 


Now back from Europe, into what channels would 
Thomas Spalding turn his main interests? Travel had 
not made him more a specialist; instead, strengthening 
his inheritance and his former experience, it had given 
him broader concerns. His father’s enforced migration to 
Florida during the Revolution and the stories about 
General Oglethorpe, the British imperialist, told to him 
by his grandfather McIntosh gave him little reason to 
become a restricted Georgian. He was at this time of his 
life nearer to being a cosmopolite than he would ever be 
thereafter. Albeit he had been little exposed to the magic 
of nationality which was slowly arising in these federated 
states of North America, yet he was probably more 
American than he was Georgian. 
Although his first public service on his return was in 
- the Georgia Senate (1803-1804), where he supported the 
land lottery system, a new land policy which Georgia 
set up about this time, his interests were more expansive 
and a broader stage would suit him better.! His friend 
Joseph Bryan, who had accompanied him to Europe, 
had the year after his return been elected to Congress. 
Spalding in 1804 decided he would accept membership 
in that body if the people desired him. Georgia had cast 


! Savannah Republican, May 10, 1825. 
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her electoral votes in 1800 for Jefferson and by this time 
the Federalists had practically vanished from the state. 
Spalding was a Jeffersonian, though a similar back- 
ground had made many Carolinians Federalists. Uni- 
formity in politics must always be strongly tinged with 
artificiality, for the aristocrat and the common man must 
have divergent views on many subjects that seem vital to 
each. Any party, therefore, that tends to be universal 
will have violent and bitter antagonisms within itself. 
Georgians, trying for the next quarter century to cloak 
themselves in the Republican robe, gave an uncommon 
example of these internal conflicts. 

Spalding soon found himself in the midst of an un- 
seemly political turmoil in which personalities and his 
own private affairs were not spared. He was of the aris- 
tocratic tradition, if there could be one in Georgia at this 
time. He looked the part and he unostentatiously lived 
the part; but he was not aloof from the lowliest, and he 
helped them in ways not advertised or known. Never- 
theless, the spirit of the French Revolution was abroad in 
Georgia; ‘“‘Citizen Smith has just imported” something 
to sell ? and various Georgians styling themselves “Citi- 
zen’ were hunting for aristocrats to bedevil. 

Spalding was a ready target for the Georgia ‘‘Citizens,” 
who must do something to justify their new titles. He had 
too much “‘stile” to be a good Republican; he had gone 
to England and had come back with too much polish 
and too much friendship for that country. True enough, 
when he went out among the coonskin-cap people of the 
upcountry he left off this “‘stile.” “If Mr. Spalding has 
not changed his manner since his departure to visit the 
back country, or very late before it, he has been much 


2 Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, July 28, 1797, gives an ex- 
ample. 
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misrepresented,” charged “Citizen.” Having taken on 
his English polish, he could no longer admire the French 
and the simplicity of a democracy. He must now ride in 
fine carriages and appear in regal splendor. Besides 
satisfying his own vanity, the only reason he had for 
wanting to go to Congress was to use his influence there 
to get possession of some lands he claimed in Florida.® 
It was not then the style for candidates for office to 
enter political tussle; they had their friends who came to 
their aid. ‘‘Republican” came to Spalding’s rescue. 
Spalding had always been the friend of the French as 
long as they were fighting for their liberties; but when 
they turned to conquest, as they had done under Napo- 
leon, and when they attacked the United States, as they 
had done in the undeclared war of 1798, then he would 
defend his own country. He had visited England recently 
and he saw much about that country to admire, but he 
had no desire to see its influence increased here. He loved 
‘only his own country—‘That he rides in a post chaise 
and is fond of splendor and equipage, are trifles indeed. 
Is there a republican who can afford it, and has as 
generous and liberal a heart as Mr. Spalding who does 
not ride in a carriage? These are objects beneath the 
notice of the people, unless you look upon them as mean 
and jealous: The question, may be, with his constituents, 
can he pay for the equipage? Do his creditors suffer by 
the splendor? The answer being easy, he may live as he 
pleases.” As for wanting to make secure land claims in 
Florida, he owned no land there nor claimed any but 
even if he should have possessions there, he had given 
away in charity what fifty tracts there would sell for. His 


3 Savannah Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, August 10, 14, Sep- 
tember 25, 1804. 
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“liberality, generosity, hospitality and charity are pro- 
verbial in the low country, and known to every man rich 
and poor without distinction, who has ever visited his roof, 
or had any acquaintance or dealing with him.” ¢ 

This campaign was not unusual; political campaigns 
had been bitter in Georgia from the beginning of state- 
hood. In her second congressional election James Jackson 
and Anthony Wayne had clashed, and Congress had 
settled the dispute by declaring that neither was elected. 
It was not yet the custom to vote for congressmen by 
districts. All the counties voted for the complete ticket, 
and, as at this time Georgia was allowed four congress- 
men, the highest four in the total vote were declared 
elected. The elections took place the first Monday in 
October and within twenty days the returns from all the 
counties must be carried to the governor, who within the 
next five days must tabulate them and announce the 
results. 

Joseph Bryan, Peter Early, and David Meriwether 
were the first three in the number of votes received. 
Cowles Mead stood fourth with 4,438 votes—169 more 
than were tabulated for Spalding, who came fifth. Gov- 
ernor John Milledge therefore issued certificates of elec- 
tion to those four. The Secretary of State soon published 
a certified statement showing that the returns from three 
counties had not been counted in the final tabulation and 
that whereas these votes did not affect the election of 
Bryan, Early, and Meriwether, they did deprive Mead of 
his victory; for these three counties, Liberty, Tattnall, 
and Camden, were in the southern part of the state where 
Spalding’s influence was strong, and they had voted for 
him. If these late votes were counted, Spalding would 


* Ibid., August 14, 1804. 
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have a majority of 38 and should, therefore, receive the 
certificate of election.® 

The votes of the three counties were late in arriving at 
Louisville, the capital, on account of a hurricane which 
swept across coastal Georgia in September and which left 
weather disturbances and disorganization, making travel 
difficult.® Spalding’s friends immediately raised the point 
as to whether he should not be given the certificate of 
election, for it was a principle of law “that the act of 
God works injury to no man.” ? 

Governor Milledge chose to stand by the letter of the 
Georgia law, and Mead took his seat when Congress met 
in December, 1805. Spalding thereupon contested before 
the House Mead’s right to sit, his friend Bryan presenting 
his petition for a hearing. Spalding recited how it was 
‘an act of God” that led to the returns being late, how 
the hurricane had ‘‘flooded the country, and rendered 
. the roads impassable.”’ The petition was referred on 
December g to the Committee of Elections. With Mead 
present and in Congress and Spalding in Washington 
hoping to be admitted, the House offered each the floor 


5M. St. Clair Clarke and David A. Hall (comps.), Cases of Contested 
Elections in Congress, from the Year 1789 to 1834, Inclusive (Washington, 1834), 
157, 158. This case is also reported in The Debates and Proceedings in the Con- 
gress of the United States, 9 Cong., 1 Sess., 307-13. Cited hereafter as Annals 
of Congress. The case was also published as a pamphlet, Report from the 
Committee of Elections, to whom was Referred, on the ninth Instant, the Petition of 
Thomas Spalding, of the State of Georgia, Complaining of the Undue Election and 
Return of Cowles Mead, Returned to serve in this House, as one of the Represent- 
atives for said State (Washington, 1805). See also, Savannah Georgia Repub- 
lican & State Intelligencer, September 25, 1804; January 24, 1806; Colum- 
bian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, October 3, 10, December 5, 1804. 

6 Aaron Burr was on St. Simon Island when this hurricane swept across 
it and in one of his letters he describes it. Matthew L. Davis (ed.), Mem- 
otrs of Aaron Burr; with Miscellaneous Selections from his Correspondence (New 
York, 1836-1837), II, 333-43. 

7 Savannah Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, November 12, 1804. 
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to present his case. Neither availed himself of the op- 
portunity. 

Before the Committee of Elections Mead argued that 
there was some doubt as to whether the hurricane had 
been responsible for the late returns, as it had blown ina| , 
month before the election. He believed rather that the : 
delay was the fault of the returning officers. The law of. 
Georgia was clear on the time limit and it ought to be 
recognized by Congress. Furthermore, he believed that 
the election in Tattnall County had been irregular. The 
opponents of Spalding also argued the point of state 
rights. What right had Congress to set aside the laws of 
Georgia? The Constitution of the United States gave it 
only the right to fix the time and place of holding elec- 
tions, but it had no power to deal with the manner of 
counting the returns. On the contrary, argued Spalding’s 
supporters, the Constitution gave each house the right 
to be the judge of ‘‘the Elections, Returns and Qualifica- 
tions of its own Members.” The committee reported in 
favor of seating Spalding, and the House by a vote of 
sixty-eight to fifty-three decided there was a vacancy and 
by a vote of sixty-six to fifty-two declared Spalding en- 
titled to his seat.* Mead retired and soon left Georgia for 
a career as planter and politician in Mississippi. 

Spalding began the new year of 1806 by taking up his 
congressional duties. He had probably never made a 
formal speech in all his life and he was destined not to 
begin the practice in the United States Congress. 
Throughout the records of his congressional career there 
is no text of a speech he made and no indication that he 
made one. Though not voluble on the floor, he was not 
without his courage and convictions. One of the first 


8 Annals of Congress, g Cong., 1 Sess., 254, 268, 293, 302-305, 307-13; 
Clarke and Hall (comps.), Cases of Contested Elections, 158-65. 
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subjects he turned his attention to was the foreign slave 
trade, and he voted against taxing it. Another subject not 
settled then and long to remain a disturbance in Con- 
gress was the question of recompensing the holders of 
Yazoo land warrants. Georgia, having disposed of her 
western lands to the Federal government in 1802, had 
also got rid of the troublesome Yazoo muddle as to 
whether the sales she had made in 1795 and recalled the 
next year were legal or not. It was now up for Congress 
to wrestle with, and there was a movement to pay the 
Yazoo claimants. The Yazoo Fraud, as it was patrioti- 
cally called in Georgia, had cut across the politics of 
Georgians and had set them into two warring camps. 
Contrary to the wishes of Senator James Jackson, who 
had died only ten days before, Spalding voted to pay the 
claimants. 

The most persistent trouble President Jefferson now 
had, emanated from his tortuous course in dealing with 
Great Britain to keep the United States out of war. The 
outrageous treatment the British were giving American 
commerce was almost too much at times for the peaceable 
Jefferson. In April, 1806, there was before the House a 
bill which listed a large number of articles whose im- 
portation from Great Britain was prohibited. This was 
the so-called Non-importation Act which passed the 
House eighty-seven to thirty-five and later became a law. 
Spalding, however, voted against it—it may have been 
because he felt that the French were as guilty as the 
British; or, like John Randolph of Roanoke, that it was 
a makeshift short of war when war would be better; or 
that it would hinder certain economic interests that he 
sensed in Georgia; or, finally, because he may have been 
somewhat unconsciously tinged with a certain amount of 
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pro-British feeling imbibed a few years before while in 
England.? 

There is no doubt that he had strong feelings on the 
subject, for many years later he referred to this act as the 
beginnings of the nation’s woes—that “‘unfortunate dab- 
bling with commerce .. . in the year 1806.” He de- 
clared that he was one of only five congressmen south of 
the Potomac who were bold enough to oppose the domi- 
nant sentiment and vote against the measure. From that 
day, “‘the agriculture and commerce of the country has 
been at the mercy of speculators.” !° 

Spalding had been in the House only about two weeks 
when he was made chairman of a committee to investi- 
gate a boundary trouble which had arisen between 
Georgia and North Carolina and which had led to such 
extremely bad feeling that Governor Milledge of Georgia 
and his legislature had appealed to the Federal govern- 
ment for justice. The dispute arose over the location of 
the thirty-fifth parallel, which was the boundary be- 
tween the two states. Georgia’s claim to the region in 
dispute had arisen in 1802, when in the sale of her 
western lands to the United States she was given as part 
of her recompense all lands claimed by the Federal 
government lying south of North Carolina and Tennessee 


® Annals of Congress, 9 Cong., 1 Sess., 375, 907, 920; Columbian Museum 
and Savannah Advertiser, April 2, 9, 1806; Savannah Georgia Republican & 
State Intelligencer, January 14, 1806. 

10 Thomas Spalding, ‘“‘On the Cotton Gin, and the Introduction of Cot- 
ton,” reprinted from The Southern Agriculturist, and Register of Rural Affairs; 
Adapted to the Southern Section of the United States (no date given), by J. A. 
Turner, The Cotton Planter’s Manual: Being a Compilation of Facts from the 
Best Authorities on the Culture of Cotton; Its Natural History, Chemical Analysis, 
Trade, and Consumption; and Embracing a History of Cotton and the Cotton Gin 
(New York, 1857), 284-85. Reprinted also in Southern Cultivator, I1 (1844), 
83-84. 
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and extending west of South Carolina to the Alabama 
line. This was supposed to be a strip about twelve miles 
wide, which South Carolina had previously given to the 
Federal government. 

Georgia charged that North Carolina had made 
numerous grants in this region south of the thirty-fifth 
parallel, which she did not own, and when Georgia ap- 
proached the North Carolina Governor for an agreement 
between the two states to survey the boundary, the Tar 
Heel executive stoutly held out for the permanency of all 
North Carolina land titles whether the land was found 
to be in his state or not. Under such terms Georgia re- 
fused to make the survey and on November 29, 1805, the 
legislature passed a memorial asking Congress for jus- 
tice. Nothing came of this attempt to have the dispute 
settled by Congress, and not until 1819 was an agreement 
reached."! 

Spalding had a record of regular attendance and close 
attention to his duties as a congressman until April 12, 
when all signs of his further participation vanish. Con- 
gress continued on for the next nine days without him.!? 
He had served less than four months, and never again did 
he return. He was probably never comfortable or happy 
jin Congress as he had entered only after a disagreeable 
‘contest in which both of his Georgia colleagues voted 
- against seating him—his friend Bryan, having already 

12 Annals of Congress, 9 Cong., 1 Sess., 340, 456-57; Columbian Museum 
and Savannah Advertiser, March 12, 1806; Savannah Georgia Republican @ 
State Intelligencer, February 4, 1806; Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Georgia (Washington, 1806). For a further discussion of the boundary, see 
E. M. Douglas, Boundaries, Areas, Geographic Centers and Altitudes of the 
United States and the several States with a brief Record of important Changes in 
their Territory (Washington, 1923), 131; Thomas R. R. Cobb (ed.), A Di- 
gest of the Statute Laws of the State of Georgia, in Force Prior to. . . 1851 (Ath- 
ens, 1851), 150-51. 

12 Annals of Congress, 9 Cong., 1 Sess., 1017. Here is recorded his last vote. 
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tired of the business of lawmaking, had resigned. In 
December, 1806, the second session of the Ninth Con- 
gress would assemble, but in the meantime there were 
congressional elections for the Tenth Congress, which 
would be held in Georgia in October as usual. In the 
election Spalding ran far behind, standing in many of the 
counties eighth or ninth when only four were to be 
elected. 

Undoubtedly his vote against the popular Non-im- 
portation Act entered much into his defeat. Stung by 
this reversal of political fortunes and mindful of no happy 
memories of previous experiences in Washington, he re- 
signed in the fall before the second session of the Ninth — 
Congress assembled. The devious ways of politicians in 
catering to the popular whims, a pliability that admitted 
of no fixed principles, were foreign to his nature. The 
Governor issued his proclamation on November 7 for a 
special election to be held on December 1, and William 
Bibb was elected to fill out the rest of Spalding’s term.'* 

Spalding was never an ambitious man for personal 
glory. The national political scene, he had now found out, 
was not more attractive to him because it was bigger 
than the Georgia scene; in fact, he liked the Georgia 
scene better and he was never throughout the rest of his 
life to wander very far away from it. He was a broad- 
minded localist in the most refined Jeffersonian sense. 
He believed that things nearest to him concerned him 
most and that he and all people would be happier and — 
more prosperous if they could only recognize this prin- 

13 Savannah Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, October 3, 7, 10, 14, 
21, 1806; Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, September 10, October 
8, 1806. 

14 Savannah Patriot and Commercial Advertiser, December 1, 1806; Colum- 


bian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, January 10, 1807; Annals of Congress, 9 
Cong., 2 Sess., 401. 
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ciple and seize and apply it. As a friend of his said, ‘His 
property which is very extensive is of that nature that 
must peculiarly attach him to the local interests of the 
State of Georgia.” !° Property to him was not an end but 
only a means to living a fuller life, so complete that it 
embraced his neighbor as well as himself. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that he never 
again accepted another office which led him beyond the 
boundaries of Georgia. The year following his resignation 
from Congress found him the selection of McIntosh 
County, now his home, as its senator to Milledgeville, 
the new state capital. He was successively elected for the 
next three annual terms, serving in the sessions from 
1808 through 1810. He was also the senator from Mc- 
Intosh in the sessions of 1813 and 1814, the war years.!§ 

During this period of service he established himself as 
one of the most valuable members of the legislature. He 
was looked to as a leader and he was generally appointed 
on the most important committees. An indication of 
some of the services he performed in the session of 1808 is 
given in this short recital: At the beginning of the session 
he was appointed on the committee to wait on the 
Governor to tell him that the legislature had convened; 
he was made chairman of a committee to report on 
clemency for one Osborne Randle who was sentenced to 
be hanged, and he recommended a pardon; he was made 
a member of the important Committee on the State of 
the Republic; he was one of a special committee to 
prepare an address to the President of the United States; 
he was appointed on a committee to receive the com- 
munication and accompanying documents presented by 


18 Savannah Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, August 14, 1804. 
18 Thid., October 27, 1807; October 6, 1808; October 5, 1809; October 
11, 1813. 
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Josiah Meigs, president of the University of Georgia, and 
in pursuing his interest in the University he reported a 
bill to allow it to sell some of its lands in Baldwin and 
Jackson counties; and he was on various other minor 
committees.!” 

The most spectacular service he performed in the 1808 
session related to the impeachment trial of Obadiah 
Echols, Reddick Simms, and Francis Flournoy, three 
commissioners appointed to sell fractional land surveys. 
In 1803 Georgia had given up the old methods of grant- 
ing land and had adopted a lottery system whereby all 
lands subsequently opened up should be first surveyed 
into lots, generally of 20214 acres each, and then drawn 
for by the citizens of Georgia. Where irregular boundary 
lines intervened, lots would result in mere fractions of the 
full amount. These lots were not given away in the lottery 
but were offered for sale for the benefit of the state. The 
three commissioners were charged with bribery, with- 
holding certain public money, and with being guilty 
of other irregularities. 

Spalding was appointed on the committee to devise 
rules for the unusual procedure of an impeachment trial. 
The rules were formulated, the trial was held, and all 
three commissioners were declared to be guilty. They 
were forever disqualified from holding office in the state 
and were assessed the costs of the trial, amounting to 
$1,800.18 

Also during the session of 1809 Spalding played an 
important part. Again on the Committee on the State of 
the Republic, he ran into the old Georgia—North Carolina 


17 Journal of the Senate of the State of Georgia, 1808, pp. 4, 8, 9, 10, 41, 52, 
66. Cited hereafter as Georgia Senate Journal. 

18 Ibid., 10, 141-49. Spalding got permission to leave four days before 
adjournment on December 21. Jbid., 100. 
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boundary line controversy with which he had wrestled in 
Congress, and he succeeded in doing as little with it now 
as then. He was put on a special committee to formulate 
legislation that would bring about uniformity in court 
procedure. The hard times brought about by Jefferson’s 
Embargo Act were felt in Georgia; Spalding had no 
patience with such legislation—he was even charged later 
with being no Republican. Georgia met the situation by 
passing an “‘Alleviating Act” on December 18, which 
Spalding supported and which allowed debtors to pay 
one third of a judgment against them and give good 
security for the rest and thereby halt the sale of their 
property.}® 

In 1810 Spalding introduced a bill to manumit 
Clarissa, a Negro girl belonging to John Pray in Bryan 
County. The bill passed the Senate, but it failed to 
become a law. He was also interested in seeing legislation 
passed which incorporated the Wilkes Manufacturing 
Company, to be set up in Wilkes County ‘“‘for the purpose 
of manufacturing cotton and woolen goods” by ma- 
chinery. Spalding was also on the committee for the im- 
provement of navigation in the state, which started 
various projects on the Savannah, Tugalo, Oconee, 
Ogeechee, and Broad rivers. One of the most significant 
and far-reaching services performed by this legislature 
was the appointment of a joint committee of the two 
houses “‘to systematize, digest, and so far as expedient, to 
ameliorate the criminal code of this State.” Already the 
agitation for a study of criminology, the amelioration of 

19 Savannah Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, December 5, 1809. 
See also, Augustin S. Clayton (ed.), A Compilation of the Laws of the State 
of Georgia, . . . 1800, to the Year 1810, Inclusive (Augusta, 1812), 533-35- 
There were also alleviating laws passed in 1808. Spalding seems to have 


left this session on December 2, as there is no further mention of him in the 
Senate Journal. 
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punishment for crime, and the erection of penitentiaries 
was being felt in Pennsylvania; but little progress had 
been made elsewhere. Spalding was appointed on this 
committee. The members were instructed to begin their 
study immediately and to report what progress they had 
made before the adjournment of the legislature, and also 
to hold one meeting thereafter. The group was divided 
into subcommittees with Spalding being assigned for 
special study, “‘Riots, Routs, Unlawful Affrays, and Bail 
in Criminal Cases.’ The committee was called to meet 
in August, 1811, in Washington, Wilkes County, to draft 
its final report. The Code of 1811, passed by the next 
legislature on December 16, was the direct result of the 
work of this committee.?° 

During the two war years of 1813 and 1814 Spalding 
found much to engage his attention on the coast with 
British frigates marauding the plantations there; but he 
attended both sessions of the Senate during those years 
and served on his old Committee on the State of the 
Republic, and on the committees on Military Affairs and 
on Finance.”! There now came a break in Spalding’s po- 
litical activities. His great interest in life had not been 
politics. He was developing an island estate and he was 
engaging in planting interests and agricultural experi- 
mentations, all of which were to become well known and 
to help to make Thomas Spalding of Sapelo so. 

® Georgia Senate Journal, 1810, pp. 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 32; Clayton (ed.), 
Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 667-68, 692~93; Savannah 
Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, November 29, December 20, 1810. 

21 Georgia Senate Journal, 1813, p. 3; 1814, pp. 7, 8. 


Chapter III 
SAPELO 


F OR a hundred miles in Georgia, land and the At- 
lantic Ocean confront each other, and at many points it 
is difficult to determine which has won the victory; for 
the waters of the ocean have found their way into the 
interior to form a network of inside passages from South 
Carolina to the Florida border. As far as twenty or 
thirty miles inland the tide and the salt air play their role 
and help to make the coastal strip distinct from the re- 
mainder of the state. These passages, fringed by tidal 
salt-water marshland, cut off from the mainland the Sea 
Islands. With the Savannah on the north and the St. 
Marys on the south, Georgia feeds the Atlantic with three 
other major rivers, the Ogeechee, the Altamaha, and the 
Satilla, and with various minor streams. 

The Sea Islands fringe the coast like a string of em- 
eralds, Tybee, Wassaw, Ossabaw, St. Catherines, Sapelo, 
St. Simon, Jekyl, and Cumberland. These were the 
Golden Isles of Sir Robert Montgomery, the Scotch 
dreamer and speculator, who in 1717 hoped to erect 
them and the mainland into the Margravate of Azilia. 
These were the islands of the Spanish missions and 
presidios, and, before them, the favorite hunting and 
swimming preserves of the Indians. They were tinged 
with romance and adventure when they first dawned 
upon Europeans and they have shed a like light upon 
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succeeding generations, even on into the twentieth cen- 
tury.! 

The beautiful landscapes of coastal Georgia strongly 
attracted the people who lived in this region, even those 
who were prejudiced against the works of man here. 
Fanny Kemble, the famous actress, living her wretched 
year of 1838-1839 on St. Simon or within sight of it, 
hated slavery but saw much beauty elsewhere: “Every 
shade of green, every variety of form, every degree of 
varnish, and all in full leaf and beauty in the very depth 
of winter. The stunted dark-colored oak; the magnolia 
bay. . ., which grows to a very great size; the wild myr- 
tle, a beautiful and profuse shrub, rising to a height of 
six, eight, and ten feet, and branching on all sides in 
luxuriant tufted fullness; most beautiful of all, that pride 
of the South, the magnolia grandiflora, whose lustrous 
dark green perfect foliage would alone render it an object 
of admiration, without the queenly blossom whose color, 
size, and perfume are unrivaled in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. This last magnificent creature grows to the size 
of a forest tree in these swamps, but seldom adorns a high 
or dry soil, or suffers itself to be successfully transplanted. 
Under all these the spiked palmetto forms an impene- 
trable covert, and from glittering graceful branch to 
branch hang garlands of evergreen creepers, on which the 
mocking-birds are swinging and singing even now. . . 

1 The Carnegie family owns most of Cumberland and has developed an 
estate on the site of the Nathanael Greene mansion where “Light Horse”’ 
Harry Lee, the father of the great Confederate commander, died; mil- 
lionaire clubmen, mostly from New York, have made themselves a play- 
ground on Jekyl; more democratic St. Simon has bridged itself to the 
mainland and opened its doors to all; Sapelo is now the retreat of Mr. 
R. J. Reynolds, of tobacco fame; St. Catherines, of Mary Musgrove and 
Button Gwinnett lineage, today quietly awaits another adventuresome 


romance; the others have gone their several ways with less acclaim, except 
Tybee, which claims its bathing beach as the main entrance to the ocean. 
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{and as she thinks of bleak winter in colder climes she 
looks] round on this strange scene—on these green woods, 
this unfettered river [the Altamaha], and sunny sky— 
and feel very much like one in another planet.” ? 

Born on one of these Golden Isles, St. Simon, Thomas 
Spalding was to become the lord of another, Sapelo, and 
there live his long and useful life. Sapala the Indians 
called it; to the French it was Ile de la Garonne; the 
Spaniards, respecting the Indian name, called it Isla de 
Sapala; and much to Spalding’s liking, the English kept 
the beautiful Indian name. When Oglethorpe made his 
treaty with the Indians in 1733, they reserved Sapelo, St. 
Catherines, and Ossabaw. Mary Musgrove, the incred- 
ible, under the guise of “Queen of the Creeks,” laid claim 
to these islands, and in the eventual silencing of her the 
British government gave her St. Catherines, sold Ossabaw 
for £1,350 and Sapelo for £700, and gave her the money. 
Andrew Mackay bought Sapelo, and at his death it came 
into the possession of his widow; and at her death her son 
inherited it. After a few uneventful years and changes of 
ownership, Sapelo added a remarkable chapter to its 
history. 

On February 1, 1789, John McQueen sold to Francis 
Marie Says (Lays) Dumoussay Delavauxe for £10,000 
Sapelo and its adjacent satellites, Little Sapelo, Cabretta, 
and Blackbeard islands—estimated in all to be about 
10,000 acres. Four other Frenchmen were concerned in 
this transaction and became part owners of the Sapelo 
constellation: Pierre Caesar Picot de Boisfeillet, Poulain 
du Bignon, Nicholas Francis Mazon de la Ville Huchet, 
and Grand Closmesle. They were fleeing France because 


2 Frances Anne Kemble, Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 
1838-1839 (New York, 1863), 19-20. 
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the Revolution was becoming increasingly distasteful and 
dangerous for them. On Sapelo they expected to carry 
out a most amazing and bizarre speculation which had as 
an important element the breeding of slaves and their 
sale throughout the markets of the New World.® 

Within a few years deaths and dissensions pierced this 
remarkable bubble. In 1792 the island was offered for 
sale, as much of it as was necessary to pay the taxes; in 
- 1794 Picot de Boisfeillet was charged with shooting at the 
high sheriff and was put under arrest; this same year 
Delavauxe died “with affluence and prosperity about 
him, anticipating often the agreeable future moments he 
would enjoy”; and this year also saw the death of 
Hyacinth de Chappedelaine, who had associated himself 
with the Sapelo Frenchmen.‘ Du Bignon continued to 
live for many years, ‘“‘an agreeable and instructive com- 
panion” even until he was eighty-seven, and then in 1825 
he died on Jekyl Island which he had bought after the 
Sapelo bubble had burst.*® Picot de Boisfeillet soon left the 
island for the mainland, to be followed on Sapelo by the 
Marquis de Montalet whose estate was called La Chalet, 
corrupted later by the Negroes into Chocolate. ® 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century the French 
period of Sapelo history had ended and the Spalding 
regime was on the point of beginning. In 1802, the year 
after Thomas Spalding returned from Europe and the 
year his father-in-law Leake died, he sold his estate on 

® Liberty County Archives, Record B, 170, 171; Record C, 25, 109. 

“ Savannah Georgia Gazette, March 29, 1792; September 18, 25, October 
23, 1794. 

3, nian Republican, September 24, 1825. 

® Margaret D. Cate, Our Todays and Yesterdays; A Story of Brunswick and 
the Coastal Islands (Brunswick, Ga., 1930), 43-48; Wylly, “‘Story of Sapelo,” 
13-16. 
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St. Simon, about three hundred acres, to William Page 
for $10,000.”7 With this sum and with money he had 
secured in England he bought up the wreckage of French- 
men’s hopes on Sapelo, the whole southern part of it, 
about four thousand acres. The upper part of the island 
was later bought by a Captain Swarbreck, a seaman who 
had made a fortune trading in slaves and gold dust.® 
When Swarbreck passed on, a Dr. C. W. Rogers became 
Spalding’s Sapelo neighbor, but before Spalding’s death 
he had acquired for himself or for his sons and daughters 
all Sapelo except 650 acres at Raccoon Bluff.® 

This island, which should be as much a part of Thomas 
Spalding’s name as Caroline was of John Taylor’s or 
Roanoke of John Randolph’s, was twelve miles long and 
from three to three and a half miles wide—but if the tidal 
marsh on the western side should be included, then at its 
widest part, from Mud River to the high seas, it was 
almost five miles wide. There was probably not more 
than ten thousand acres above tidewater.!° The high 
ground extended in two long, wide ridges on the outer 
rims of the island almost its whole length, at greatest 
height about twenty feet. In the interior was the prairie 
land or savanna, covered with tall grass with a sprinkling 
of palmettos and here and there clumps of live oaks, 
hollies, and vines. The hummock or ridge land was 


7 Memorandum, in Randolph Spalding Collection; Glynn County Ar- 
chives, Records ABEF, 272-75. 

8 Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 16-20, 30-35; ‘‘Sapeloe Island,” 92; Lovell, 
Golden Isles of Georgia, 97. 

® Savannah Republican, September 4, 1828; Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 
37. The official county records of McIntosh County, which includes Sapelo 
Island, were unfortunately burned when the courthouse was consumed by 
fire soon after the Civil War. 

10 Blackbeard Island, which is really a northeastern extension of Sapelo, 
is included in these calculations; so is Cabretta, which is a southeastern 
strip. 
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covered with great live oaks, bays, gums, pines, and many 
evergreens and vines."! 

Spalding became one of the richest men and most 
extensive landholders in McIntosh County, a standing 
which placed him near the top in all the Georgia low- 
lands. Not all of his property was on Sapelo. He bought 
in 1802 an island near Darien and soon he had one 
hundred acres there under cultivation,!? and in 1825 he 
had property in Darien listed for taxation at a value of 
$6,400. In this year his landholdings in McIntosh County 
amounted to 7,910 acres, and his taxes were $199.01. 
Only one person owning land in the county, Pierce 
Butler, paid more, his tax being $257.!% 

Spalding was imaginative and daring in his business 
transactions, and he was not appalled by the risks taken 
or the amounts involved. As a planter he was as big a 
business man as New England shipowners, New York 
merchants, or Massachusetts manufacturers. From 1808 
to 1815 he owed at times as much as $100,000, on “‘which 
the embargo non-intercourse and war prevented me as a 
cotton grower from even paying the interest.” ‘ Part of 
this debt he contracted in 1811 when he borrowed 
$45,000 from George Scott, a Savannah merchant, giving 
as security a mortgage on one thousand acres of land on 
the mainland in McIntosh County and on a gang of 
about eighty-three slaves. By 1818 he had extricated him- 
self from the hard times he complained of, for by that 

\l This is for the most part the description given by John D. Legare, 
editor of the Southern Agriculturist (Charleston), who visited Sapelo about 
1833. See tbid., VI (1833), 147. 

12 Thomas Spalding, ‘“‘On Rust in Cotton,” tbrd., II (1829), 540-44. 

13 “Digest of the Taxes of McIntosh County 1825” (MS. in Department 
of Archives and History, Atlanta). At this time Pierce Butler lived in Phil- 
adelphia. 

14 Spalding to Crombie, New York City, August 5, 1844 (copy of the 
original), in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
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time he had repaid the full amount of the loan.!* But the 
next year a depression set in which became widespread 
and which a Savannah editor complained of in this wise: 
“The hardness of the times, and the scarcity of money, is 
now the general topic of conversation. . . . If we are 
not mistaken in our views, the crisis has not even yet 
arrived.” 1° 

If these hard times ever came to Spalding, they soon 
left, for in 1822 he bought from William Mein, a Sa- 
vannah merchant and slave trader, 125 slaves and 600 
acres of land on Hutchinson Island, in the Savannah 
River, opposite the city. Within nine years he had paid 
the debt.!” It was about this time that Savannah became 
convinced that marshlands and the wet rice fields were 
the principal cause of ‘“‘marsh miasma,”’ malaria, and 
other low country diseases. James P. Screven declared, 
‘The injurious influence of ricefields, marshes, collections 
of stagnant water, &c has been triumphant[ly] proved.” 18 
The city soon had in operation its dry culture program, 
which required the planters in the vicinity to drain their 
lands and institute upland rice and other crops that could 
be grown on dry land. The city paid certain damages to 
the planters who had had their fields laid out for rice 
growing. The Dry Culture Inspector made his reports 
year by year, and as long as Spalding held his Hutchinson 
Island property he generally received “‘good order” 
rating.® 


16 Chatham County Archives (Chatham County courthouse, Savan- 
nah), County Record 2E, 311-19. 

16 Savannah Republican, June 19, 1819. 

17 Chatham County Archives, County Record 2L, 310-13. 

18 Savannah Georgian, September 16, 1823. 

19 Ibid., August 8, 1822; September 5, 1835; October 4, 1836; August 29, 
October 8, 1842; Savannah Republican, June 16, 1825; August 6, 1829. 
Spalding disposed of his land here in the early 1840s. 
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Soon after going to Sapelo, Spalding began the con- 
struction of a mansion on the south end. It was to be more 
than a house or even a home; it was to be part of Spalding 
himself—an expression, and a useful one, of his idea of 
permanency. He was the architect; Roswell King and a 
gang of Negroes were the overseer and workmen. He would 
build a house strong enough to resist the most furious hur- 
ricanes that were given to sweeping in from the sea; it 
would also be a house cool in summer and warm in winter. 
In carrying out these ideas, he constructed the house of 
tabby, a material and a method he was often to use there- 
after and to recommend and explain to his friends as 
often.?° He made the building with high ceilings and a 
flat roof (by the former he would secure an airy coolness 
on the inside and by the latter afford a retreat on the out- 
side in the ocean breezes with the sky above); with con- 
crete tabby walls three feet thick he would make this 
mansion the Spalding seat for generations uncounted. 
There was a semibasement divided into four reception 
rooms with a duplication of these rooms just above for 
beds. A south room extension looked out on the sea, and 
it was here that Spalding collected his library and spent 
many hours reading and writing. Having little artistic in- 
clination, he placed few paintings on the walls and no 
gaudy bric-a-brac would he tolerate. Hischief artistic pos- 
sessions were a bust of Napoleon and Le Brun’s ‘““The 
Crossing of the Grannicus.”’ The mansion viewed from the 
south took on a Moorish look; but the front suggested the 
Greeks, for it had an unroofed portico thirty feet long and 
twenty wide with a row of Ionic columns not on the outer 
edge of the portico but set in against the front wall. Back 
of this great becolumned entrance were glass windows 
which lighted the hall, and on each side were solid walls 


® For a discussion of this subject, see pp. 130-32. 
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whose solidity was relieved only by two oval windows.” 
On each side were wings half the height of the main build- 
ing. This mansion was one of the first with high columns 
to be built in Georgia and one of the very few ever built 
on the coast. 

At the same time that this mansion was being built, 
quarters for the slaves were going up; and gangs of slave 
workmen were busily clearing the forests and preparing 
the savannas for the various crops Spalding was to experi- 
ment with and raise. Pasture lands were laid out where 
great herds of sheep and cattle were later to graze, and 
orchards and nurseries were developed where Spalding 
was to test the practicality of many fruits and shrubs. He 
could now forget the ill fate that had kept him from be- 
coming the laird of Ashantilly; he was now the laird of 
Sapelo. 

The low country and the Golden Isles had their beauty 
and their attractions and their economic opportunities; but 
they also had their terrors that came periodically, that 
swept in from the sea, whose coming no man then could 
predict, and against whose fury there was little that help- 
less man could do—then even as now. The Sea Islands 
were always the first in the path of these hurricanes. 

The weather was important whether it came in like a 
lion or a lamb. To the planter it was the great unknown; 
his prosperity or ruin rested on the weather. No other 
occupation wassuch a gamble—somewhere between winds 
and calms, droughts and floods, was that golden mean 
which the planter could not control but could only hope 
for. Little wonder that the weather should have developed 
among mankind as the great universal topic of comment 


41 Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 99-106; ‘“‘Sapeloe Island,’ 94; Cate, 
Our Todays and Yesterdays, 43, 44; E. Merton Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s Dis- 
puted Ruins (Chapel Hill, 1937), 76. 
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and conversation when all else might vanish from the 
mind! 

Thomas Spalding was much impressed by weather signs 
and conditions. It seemed the weather was always with 
him, and not very far down on the docket of conversation 
and writing. In 1830 he could not “but reflect how 
strangely, for some years past, the elements seem to have 
lost their balance.” ‘The past year we had a Virginia 
winter,” he commented, ‘‘commencing in the month of 
January, the previous season we had no winter at all, but 
in the month of April, after our trees were in flower and 
foliage, the North wind appeared to break over our West- 
ern mountains, bringing blight along with it, even to our 
forest trees.”’ But he was not complaining, for these little 
inconveniences were nothing when compared with the 
snows which had killed off the flocks of sheep in Scotland 
in 1787, or the severe winter in southern Russia some few 
years before which had killed two million sheep in a single 
province.”? Five years later, according to his observations, 
“It has been hotter, and it has been colder than memory 
furnishes any experience of,’ and it had been hard on 
everything that grew.”* 

But the weather could also be majestic; Spalding’s soul 
fed upon the manifestations of nature. The great booming 
thunderheads, now fluffy and snow white in the sunlight, 
now dark and threatening; the sunsets with their golden 
clouds changing in brilliancy every second, mirroring the 
mind in its imaginative wanderings into a thousand fields, 
back into the antiquity of Scotland, into things which he 
could never have known, into ‘‘the far away and the long 


22 Thomas Spalding, “‘Observations on Bordering our River Banks with 
Orange Trees, and protecting the embankments with Bermuda Grass,” 
in Southern Agriculturist, III (1830), 72. 

23 Thomas Spalding, “On the Culture, Harvesting and Threshing of 
Rice, and on the Rust in Cotton,” ibid., VIII (1835), 169. 
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ago.” Before the glories of Spalding’s skies even the bitter- 
ness in the heart of Fanny Kemble subsided and vanished 
and she could say, “‘if no human chisel ever yet cut breath, 
neither did any human pen ever write light; if it did, mine 
should spread out before you the unspeakable glories of 
these Southern heavens, the saffron brightness of morning, 
the blue intense brilliancy of noon, the golden splendor 
and the rosy softness of sunset. . . . Heaven itself does 
‘ not seem brighter or more beautiful to the imagination 
than these surpassing pageants of fiery rays, and piled-up 
beds of orange, golden clouds, with edges too bright to 
look on, scattered wreathes of faintest rosy bloom, amber 
streaks and pale green lakes between, and amid sky all 
mingled blue and rose tints.”’ *4 

Spalding studied nature and tried to understand its 
forces, how they came and when, and what they meant. 
The autumnal weather he thus explained: ‘‘The atmos- 
phere is elastic, the winds that blow every day from the 
sea are cool and refreshing; they bring health and healing 
upon their wings; they drive the vapours which have been 
gathering upon the waters, or that have arisen from the 
marshes which margin the shores, over the woods of the 
interior. But the time has now come when evil spirits 
should prevail. These vapours have been collecting dark 
and ponderous clouds upon our western hills; the equi- 
librium of our atmosphere is destroyed. Whether it is that 
the adjacent seas have become heated by the mass of 
warm water which the Gulf-stream brings along the coast, 
or that the same general cause which operates with such 
great power within the tropics, operates in part here, I 
know not. But from the goth July to the 1st August, the 
winds change from southeast to southwest and bring down 


34 Kemble, Georgian Plantation, 51. 
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clouds charged with lightening and rain, in such masses 
as to deluge our fields.”’ ** 

Spalding believed that hurricanes were becoming more 
frequent in his times. He had great cause to fear them, 
for he suffered their destructive effects more than once. 
It seems there was only one destructive hurricane in colo- 
nial times, the yardstick used by the old people in meas- 
uring big blows. It was in the year 1752, even before 
Thomas Spalding’s father had come to Georgia.?® The 
first hurricane to visit the coast within his time came in 
1804, while Aaron Burr, fleeing from the ghost of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, was visiting on St. Simon. More than a 
hundred slaves were drowned on Broughton, one of the 
islands in the Altamaha delta south of Darien.?? In 1813 
another gale swept the coast with its greatest fury ex- 
pended on the regions from St. Simon southward to the 
St. Marys.?® In 1819 a hurricane blew down much of the 
growing crops of Liberty County, leveled to the ground 
Dr. James Troup’s two-story house in Darien, and de- 
stroyed other property there and waked up a poet who, 
signing himself ‘‘Simon Possum, esquire, of Ohoopie,”’ de- 
scribed the storm in this kind of verse: 

The rain fell in tub fulls, and beat down the corn, 

Pea, pumpkin and tatoe vines matted were borne 

Like cobwebs in autumn, while sapling and tree 

Were popping and nodding like waves on the sea.?® 

The hurricane that might well have taken the heart out 


25 Thomas Spalding, ‘‘Cotton—its Introduction and Progress of its Cul- 
ture, in the United States,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIII (1835), 41. 

26 De Bow’s Review (New Orleans), XXIII (1857), 514 ff. 

27 Davis (ed.), Memoirs of Aaron Burr, 11, 333-43; Lovell, Golden Isles of 
Georgia, 84-86. 

38 Savannah Georgia Republican, September 3, 1813. 

2* Darien Gazette, June 21, August 30, 1819. 
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of Thomas Spalding hit Georgia in September of 1824, 
striking with its greatest fury the exposed coast of Sapelo. 
A wall of water six feet high was swept across much of the 
island. ‘““The overseer’s father, two sons and four or five 
negroes, perished.”’ *° Spalding’s entire crop, 250 head of 
cattle, all of his sheep, and 27 horses and mules were lost. 
On Black Island, directly east of Darien, he lost his entire 
crop and all of his buildings. His Negroes saved them- 
selves by taking to the trees. His losses were estimated at 
from $40,000 to $50,000. Other parts of the coast suffered 
almost as much. Crops were leveled to the ground, build- 
ings blown down, shipping along the coast sunk, trees up- 
rooted, and slaves and masters drowned. Scarcely a 
planter on St. Simon escaped serious losses. Raymond 
Demere, III, together with his boat crew of five, was 
drowned; Edward and Philip Bacon were drowned on 
Colonel’s Island; a hundred sheep were swept off Little 
St. Simon Island; the lighthouse on Doboy Island was 
disabled and the lantern blown away; and the road from 
Darien to Savannah was covered with trees and drift- 
wood and the bridges washed out. William Carnochan, at 
his Thicket plantation, lost all his buildings and crops and 
one of his Negroes was drowned. In Darien and the vi- 
cinity the losses were estimated at $1,000,000.*! So ca- 
lamitous was it to the whole Georgia coast that a bill was 
introduced in the legislature for the relief of the sufferers. *? 


*® Savannah Georgian, September 23, 1824. 

1 Darien Gazette, September 21, October 12, 1824; Savannah Georgian, 
September 25, October 23, 1824; Savannah Republican, September 16, 28, 
1824; John D. Legare, “Account of an Agricultural Excursion made into 
the South of Georgia in the Winter of 1832; by the EDITOR,” in Southern 
Agriculturist, V1 (1833), 147; Wylly, ‘Story of Sapelo,” 28. 

32 Savannah Republican, December 6, 1824. The philosophy of govern- 
ment at this time did not lead legislatures to aid calamity sufferers. The 
sufferers from the great Savannah fire in 1820 made efforts to secure leg- 
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Other gales were to hit Sapelo and the coast, as in 1837 
when trees were uprooted and houses blown down, but 
Thomas Spalding was spared a repetition of the calamity 
of 1824.55 

Despite hurricanes and floods and droughts, the Sea 
Islands and the low country mainland were distinctly the 
place to live, in the mind’s eyes of those who lived there. 
There was something about the sea that gripped people 
who once experienced its charm. There was nothing about 
it contracting, restricting, or narrowing to the mind. On 
the Sea Islands, especially, could localism be at the same 
time expansive and cosmopolitan. To the eastward lay 
Scotland, England, France, Spain. Beyond the waves’ 
horizon they were—how far was of little moment—their 
ships might be seen at any time for all Spalding knew. 
People could love their locality without becoming less 
tolerant of the rest of the world or knowing less about it. 
Spalding gloried in all this—a climate and an indefinable 
atmosphere, “‘carrying more men into old age, than any 
other I know of; here too has been little change of inhab- 
itants for one hundred years past—the son clinging to the 
home of his childhood, and to the grave of his father.”’ ** 

The coastal Georgians were “generally an educated 
people, and a stationary one, less anxious after change 
than their countrymen are supposed to be, and although, 
severely smitten in war by England, and in peace by the 
National Tariff, they have still clung with some degree of 
fondness, to the places, whereat they were born, and to 
the seas, in which they were bred.” *° William Whig Haz- 


islative aid, but they failed. See E. Merton Coulter, “The Great Savannah 
Fire of 1820,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah), XXIII (1939), 1. 

33 Savannah Georgian, August 15, 1837. 

34 Thomas Spalding, “Culture of Sea-Island Cotton,” in American Agri- 
culturist, III (1844), 246. 

38 Spalding, ‘‘Cotton,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIII (1835), 46. 
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zard, Spalding’s St. Simon friend, who lived at West Point, 
agreed and had this to say for the coastal planter, in the 
universal quest for the ideal life: ‘““He who can soonest put 
himself to the adverse events of life, and most easily blend 
the qualities of the Scholar, the Soldier, the Gentleman, 
the Planter, the Farmer, has, in my humble view, nearly 
reached human perfection.” After the planters had done 
some progressive thinking and acting on it they “‘might 
then devote the warmth of mid-day to acquire those quali- 
fications which constitute the Scholar, Soldier, Gentle- 
man, or Moral man.” *° The ideal man, the “Moral man,” 
had his instincts of hospitality well developed, even as 
Thomas Spalding in leaving the active turmoils of politics 
chose to retire to ‘“‘agriculture and the rites of hospitality.” 

Spalding was convinced that agricultural pursuits held 
the secret to the happy and the useful life. Agriculture 
was “‘a pursuit which has been pronounced in all ages, by 
reflecting and philosophical minds, to be the first in use- 
fulness and the first in dignity,” yet he saw it too frequently 
‘depressed the lowest in rank of the great pursuits of soci- 
ety—its practice confined to the most ignorant, and its 
principles limited to vague empiricism.” He believed that 
the ‘‘task of working improvement on the earth, is much 
more delightful to an undebauched mind, than all the 
vain glory which can be acquired by ravaging it by the 
most uninterrupted career of conquest.” *” John D. Le- 
gare, a South Carolina agricultural editor, deplored the 
fact that agriculture had long ‘“‘been neglected and de- 
spised, and herimprovement left to those who were thought 


36 William W. Hazzard, ‘“‘Hints, at some of the Causes of those evils 
Young Planters complain of, and a remedy proposed,” ibid., I (1828), 255. 

3? Darien Gazette, February 15, 1825; Thomas Spalding, “Union Agri- 
cultural Society of Georgia,” in American Farmer, VII (1825-1826), 185. 
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incapable of being employed in aught else—to the igno- 
rant and unlettered peasant”; but, happily, conditions 
were changing ‘“‘and it is not now thought degrading to 
the man of letters or the man of wealth, to be occupied in 
this pursuit.” 38 

The remedy lay in the organization of agricultural soci- 
eties and in the founding and supporting of agricultural 
journals. Under the inspiration and leadership of Spal- 
ding the Union Agricultural Society of Georgia was 
founded by the planters around Darien in 1824. “Union” 
was included in the title in the hope of making it a united 
undertaking by the planters of not only McIntosh County, 
but also of Bryan, Liberty, Glynn, Camden, and Wayne 
counties. A membership fee of $5.00 a year was to be used 
in making a collection of various plants and seeds, to buy 
books for an agricultural library, to secure gold medals to 
be offered for the biggest yield of various crops, and to 
buy two fifty-dollar pieces of plate as prizes to the plant- 
ers who by 1827 had grown the best four acres of vines 
and who first cultivated one hundred olive trees. ** 

It was inevitable that Spalding should have been made 
the first president and that he should have delivered an 
eloquent address, which the editor of the Darien Gazette 
published in full to save himself the task of pointing out 
‘the beauties and research of that masterly production.” *° 
He praised the coastal country and gave much practical 
advice on farming methods and what was best to raise. 
Hope had been set too high; it seemed the planters were 
not ready to support an agricultural society; Spalding, 


28 Southern Agriculturist, 1 (1828), i, ii. 

** Darien Gazette, May 25, 1824. 

® Ibid. May 18, 1824; Spalding, “Union Agricultural Society,” in 
American Farmer, VII (1825-1826), 185. 
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himself, recorded its passing by saying that it “‘existed for 
a season or two, and then expired for the want of patron- 
age.” 4l 

Soon another agricultural society grew up but it was 
confined to St. Simon Island and it added the word 
“Sporting” to its title. Spalding did not belong to this 
group, but his friend of many years, John Couper, was 
one of the leaders and became its first president. By at- 
taching a sort of later country club idea to their organiza- 
tion this group held together somewhat longer, adding 
the pleasures of banquets to the spreading of useful agri- 
cultural information. Couper in his presidential address 
praised the comradeship that prevailed among the St. 
Simon planters and recalled the Island’s glorious past. 
‘“‘Where we are now met,” he recalled, ‘‘was a place 
for summer recreation; under the shade of that venerable 
oak, (whose evergreen branches expand over near an acre 
of land) the officers of those days amused themselves, and 
enjoyed the cool breezes of the ocean.” ‘‘Frederica [near 
by and at that time in ruins] . . . was spoken of by them 
as a terrestrial paradise, they loved to dwell on its pleas- 
ures. Its mall, its race-course, and its amusements, were all de- 
lightful reminiscences.” *? 

These coastal planters not only met for amusement and 
for the swapping of agricultural information, but they 
wrote for the agricultural journals and gave the whole 
country the benefit of their knowledge and experience. 


‘1 Thomas Spalding, “Brief Notes on the Cultivation of Cotton, Rice, 
Sugar Cane, and the Grape Vine,” in Southern Agriculturist, I (1828), 57-58. 
For an account of the second annual meeting, see Savannah Republican, 
February 19, 1825. 

42 John Couper, “An Address delivered at the first meeting of the St. 
Simons Sporting and Agricultural Society,”? dated “St Clair, October 26, 
1831,” in Southern Agriculturist, V (1832), 57-59. See also, Savannah Geor- 
gian, April 1, 1837. 
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Their favorite journal was The Southern Agriculturist, 
and Register of Rural Affairs; Adapted to the Southern Section of 
the United States, which began publication in 1828in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, under Legare’s editorship. ** Couper 
was a frequent contributor, writing such articles as these: 
‘‘Remarks on the Culture of the Olive Tree” ;*4 “Account 
of an attempt to Cultivate the Olive”; and ‘On the Em- 
ployment of Oxen as substitutes for Horses in Agricultural 
operations.” “® William Whig Hazzard of West Point, St. 
Simon, wrote: “Hints, at some of the Causes of those evils 
Young Planters complain of, and a remedy proposed”’;*” 
Thomas Fuller Hazzard of the same place wrote: “‘On the 
Culture of Turnip-rooted Beet and Salsafy for Summer; 
Ruta-Baga and Long Red-Beet for Winter” ;*® “Remarks 
on the Influenza (Catarrhus a Contagione) of 1831 and 
”32; with a simple mode of treatment”; ** and “The Flower 
Garden, and the Culture of Flowers, as conducive to 
health, pleasure, and rational amusement.” © Other 
planters who contributed without giving their names wrote 
such articles as these: ““Remarks on. Fruit. Trees, and the 
introduction of new articles: of ‘culture’ im -the’ Southern 
States,” °! and “On Protecting Ricerfield Banks foth Ber- 


muda Grass.” 5? “fg ee ey ae ae Pag Re 


The premier contributor of all coastal Georgia, the 


43 Beginning with Volume VII, the printer, A. E. Miller, became the 
editor and continued so until he reached Volume IX, when B. R. Carroll 
became the editor. 

44 Southern Agriculturist, I (1828), 302-305. 

45 Ibid., III (1830), 234. 

46 Ibid., V (1832), 286—go. 

47 Ibid., 1 (1828), 251-56. 

48 Tbid., V (1832), 71-72. 

49 Tbid., 184-88. 

© Ibid., 513-18. 

51 Ibid., IIL (1830), 185-86. 
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agricultural experimenter and philosopher nonpareil, was 
Thomas Spalding. He contributed dozens of articles to 
the agricultural journals of the country, and some of his 
writings were widely reprinted in the newspapers, in books, 
and in other periodicals. For some years he was a constant 
contributor to the Southern Agriculturist and now and then 
he wrote for the American Agriculturist,®* edited and pub- 
lished in New York City; for the American Farmer,5* which 
John Stuart Skinner published in Baltimore; and for the 
_ Southern Cultivator, published in Augusta, Georgia.®® 

Communications from Spalding were in great demand. 
In answer to a request from the Southern Agriculturist, he 
replied that he would be glad to contribute and he asked 
the editor to ‘intimate the subjects.” °* This was no hint 
that he knew something about everything agricultural, 
but he probably came nearer that goal than anyone else 
in Georgia, unless it was his friend Couper of St. Simon. 
If it were the agricultural lore from the days of Cato, 
Varro, and Columella down through the writings of Ar- 
thur Young.and Jeshra Tull, Spalding knew it; for he had 
gathered together ‘in ‘his. Sapelp: home one of the largest 
and mast. intelligently. selected libraries in the southern 
states. Mang: of these bodks he thad brought back from 

= The full title i is The American Agriculturist; Designed to Improve the Planter, 
the Farmer, the Stock-Breeder and the Horticulturist (New York). 

54 For the full title, see Chap. I, n. 48. 

55 The full title is The Southern Cultivator, A Monthly Journal, Devoted to 
the Interests of Southern Agriculture, and Designed to Improve both the Soil and the 
Mind; To Elevate the Character of the Tillers of the Soil, and to Introduce a more 
Enlightened System of Agriculture (Augusta, Ga.). 

One of his agricultural letters to the Savannah Georgian was reprinted in 
Adiel Sherwood, Gazetteer of the State of Georgia (2nd ed., Philadelphia, 
1829), 260-66. This letter, dealing with the origin of Sea Island cotton, 
was widely reprinted. It next appeared in the Athens Athenian, June 17, 
1828, and in modern times it was reprinted in Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), 


Plantation and Frontier Documents: 1649-1863 (Cleveland, 1909), I, 266-71. 
56 Spalding, “Brief Notes,” in Southern Agriculturist, I (1828), 57. 
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Europe, and as long as he lived he added to his collection, 
agricultural works and journals, histories, scientific writ- 
ings, the classics of Greece and Rome, and the best pro- 
duced by English authors, various public documents of 
state and nation, and such handy sources as the Annual 
Register.5" 

Spalding wrote with an imaginative and individualistic 
style. Though not strongly dogmatic, he wrote with de- 
cision and with authority. With his love for nature and 
its manifestations, he called in the weather, the seasons, 
the climate, in almost any production. He could write of 
a place ‘“‘where frost is treading upon the heels of the 
cultivator, and forbidding him to sleep or to slumber, yn- 
til his work is accomplished,” and he could call sugar ‘‘a 
cheerful crop,” and the sugar season ‘‘a time of gladness, 
though of labour.” 

The underlying motive Spalding had for his ready and 
frequent contributions to the journals and newspapers 
was his extreme generosity in sharing all valuable agricul- 
tural information with all who woul¢ listen or read. He 
could think of nothing meaner or more contemptible than 
to keep secret an improvement in agriculture, whether it 
beanew cropor a better method of cultivating an old one. 
He was just as pleased to see his locality prosper as he was 
to be prosperous himself. He might sometimes be section- 
ally-minded politically but never agriculturally. In 1845 
he became a consulting member of the National Agricul- 
tural Association, located in New York, and though now 

57 Some years after the war an impoverished descendant of Spalding’s 
sent this library to New York to be offered for sale. ‘‘There it fell among 
thieves, and returned minus its most valuable books.”” Lovell, Golden Isles 
of Georgia, 268-69. In 1894 the remainder was sold for a song and scattered. 
Dr. T. H. McHatton of the University of Georgia sometime thereafter 


bought some of them from a bookdealer in Macon, Georgia, and has them 
in his own collection now. 
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more than his three score and ten he promised to prepare 
a paper for that organization.®* In the same year the 
Agricultural Association of the State of Georgia was or- 
ganized, and it immediately called on Spalding for com- 
munications on agricultural subjects. He obligingly com- 
plied and wrote two articles.°* Spalding also wrote many 
private letters giving agricultural advice or other valuable 
information.*®° 

The planter philosophy of life was dominated as much 
by a social order as by an economic doctrine. With Spal- 
ding and the other coastal planters, it was not all of life to 
make a living; living itself was a fine art. Owning homes 
and beautifying them, having friends and entertaining 
them, meeting them at agricultural and sporting club 
gatherings, coming together on court days, participating 
in a considerable amount of political disputation but not 


58 “The Agricultural Views of the late Thomas Spalding,” in J. A. 
Turner (ed.), The Plantation. A Southern Quarterly Journal (Eatonton, Ga.), 
I (1860), 346. The writer has not been able to locate this communication, 
if he prepared one. 

Withholding agricultural information was not an unknown practice 
among some of the large planters. Kinsey Burden, a South Carolinian, 
in the early part of the nineteenth century learned a method of producing 
a very fine strain of Sea Island cotton, which he sold for as high as $1.50 a 
pound. He took great pains to keep his operations secret, but it was re- 
ported that he had offered to scll this information to the South Carolina 
legislature. Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States 
to 1860 (Washington, 1933), II, 731-32. 

59 The Plantation, I (1860), 345. The two articles which are here pub- 
lished constitute the fulfillment of the promise. They were never published 
until they appeared at this time. For their text, see tbid., 346-53. See also, 
Savannah Georgian, April 10, 1845. 

© For one of these letters, recently pubbuhed; see Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s 
Disputed Ruins, 72-76. 

As an example of the many requests made to Spalding for information, 
William Washington of Charleston, South Carolina, wrote him on June 
29, 1819, asking him for an account of his experience in dealing with cot- 
ton about the time frost was approaching. This letter is in the Randolph 
Spalding Collection. 
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much religious excitement, conversing on historical and 
scientific subjects—all this and more gave content to their 
living. Spalding on Sapelo reigned in splendid semi-isola- 
tion. In his early years on Sapelo, he had among his 
island neighbors at Chatalet the Marquis de Montalet, a 
refugee from Santo Domingo’s bloody slave uprising, and 
his friend and house companion, Chevalier de la Horne. 
These two French gentlemen, though somewhat eccentric, 
were men of social distinction and fine tastes. As long as 
they lived they added éclat to the society of Sapelo. After 
their passing came Swarbreck, the Dane; and then Chata- 
let came into the hands of Dr. Rogers, a Northerner.®! 
Had Sapelo social activities been restricted to its resi- 
dents, Spalding’s South End estate would have been drab. 
Instead, there was much visiting with the Spaldings. Fran- 
cis R. Goulding, of Young Marooners fame, remembered 
with a longing feeling the ‘“‘beautiful island of Sapelo, so 
famous in those days for the princely hospitality of its 
chief proprietor.” ®* Not only was Spalding’s Sapelo home 
an attraction for his many planter friends and for the 
people of lesser standing, but also for his tired city friends 
like William Scarborough of Savannah, who in 1831 wrote 
of visiting Spalding “‘for a change of air—& a seabath.” 
He prolonged his visit a few days more than he had in- 
tended on account of rough weather on Sapelo Sound. 
There was a touch of the commercial in the announce- 
ment of James Shearwood, in 1819, that he was prepared 
“to receive genteel persons” at his residence on Sapelo 
Island where they might have at times ‘‘small scale fish 
& venison” and also “‘carriages, chairs and horses to run 


5! Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 98-118. 

82 Francis R. Goulding, Sapelo; or, Child-Life on the Tide-Water (Phila- 
delphia, 1880), 135. 

53 William Scarborough, Darien, to Godfrey Barnsley, Savannah, May 
24, 1831, in Barnsley Collection (Duke University Library). 
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on the beach.” ®4 Coastal Georgia had its grandees and 
its lesser gentry. On the adjacent mainland in McIntosh 
County the greatest of the grandees was Major Pierce 
Butler who was the largest taxpayer in the county but 
lived on St. Simon, in Glynn County, where he owned a 
great deal more property. About 1815 he moved away to 
Philadelphia, and the name Pierce Butler was not current 
again on the Georgia coast until 1838 when the grandson 
came south with his brilliant and beautiful but waspish 
wife, Fanny Kemble Butler. Other men of McIntosh who 
helped to make up the society in which Thomas Spalding 
lived, men of some note, mostly planters, but some physi- 
cians, some merchants, and some politicians, were in 
1825: William Brailsford, directly from South Carolina 
but descended from a London and Liverpool mercantile 
family; William Carnochan, owner of the Thicket planta- 
tion, a lumber manufacturer, and a distiller of good Geor- 
gia rum; Gilbert Gignilliat, of French Huguenot ancestry; 
John Kell; Roswell King, of New England birth and 
manager of Pierce Butler’s plantations; Eben Rees; George 
Street; James Troup, brother of George M. Troup, the 
fiery governor of the state; Jacob Wood; D. H. Brailsford, 
who married one of Spalding’s daughters; Francis Hop- 
kins; and James Nephew.® 

On St. Simon Island was a remarkably well-knit social 
group of high intelligence and culture, people who had 
their agricultural and sporting clubs. John Couper was 
the greatest of these. He became a sort of patriarch, as did 
Spalding. He and Spalding were long pointed out as the 
last surviving members of the constitutional convention 
of 1798, and finally when the former died in 1850, Spal- 


4 Darien Gazette, February 29, 1819. 
$5 “Digest of the Taxes of McIntosh County 1825.” 
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ding became the sole survivor.** The Coupers became a 
mighty clan on St. Simon and its vicinity. John Couper’s 
most distinguished child was James Hamilton Couper. In 
1828 when Basil Hall, the English naval officer and trav- 
eler, and his wife came through coastal Georgia they were 
entertained at a dinner party by the younger Couper. 
Among the guests were Thomas Spalding and former Gov- 
ernor Troup, who greatly attracted the Halls by the garb 
he wore.®? Then there were the Demeres, three Ray- 
monds, counting the original who came over in Ogle- 
thorpe’s time. Others who helped to make up St. Simon 
society were the Grants; the Hazzards, Thomas Fuller 
and his brother William Whig; the Kings, Thomas Butler 
and Roswell being the best known; and the Pages. In the 
1830’s there were fourteen great patriarchial plantations 
on St. Simon. ® 

Up the coast from St. Simon and Sapelo, in Liberty 
and Bryan counties, were the Maxwells, the Bacons, the 
Ways, and the Joneses; and to the southward in Camden 
County were the Floyds, John the general and Charles 
Richard the boatbuilder, and many others. 

In ante-bellum times there was not a railroad that 
touched the seacoast of Georgia except at Savannah and 
Brunswick, and the wagon roads were few and treacher- 
ous. Traveling up and down the coast was done mostly 
on the steam packet lines, which skirted the coast, touch- 
ing at Savannah, Darien, Brunswick, and St. Marys.®° 

66 Savannah Georgian, April 2, 1850. 

67 Una Pope-Hennessy (ed.), The Aristocratic Fourney. Being the Outspoken 
Letters of Mrs. Basil Hall written during a Fourteen Months’ Sojourn in America, 
1827-1828 (New York, 1931), 233. 

88 Legare, “‘Account of an Agricultural Excursion,” in Southern Agri- 
culturist, VI (1833), 158. 

69 By the time the Spalding period was well under way, Sunbury was 
fast becoming a dead town. 
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“For Darien, The schooner Lydia Adams” ”° from Savan- 
nah; or for “St. Augustine, Via Brunswick and St. Marys, 
The elegant steam packet Florida,” ” from Savannah. 
Later, one of these ships was named for Mrs. Thomas 
Spalding, The Sarah Spalding, a “‘pretty little steamer,” 
accommodating twenty-six passengers.’? 

Waiting for steamers, which came once a week or some- 
times twice, was slower living than the philosophy of life 
of even a coastal planter called for, and if he wanted to 
visit another plantation a packet would be of no use at 
all. If Thomas Spalding had depended on packets or 
schooners he would have been a Robinson Crusoe in his 
Sapelo home. Hence, as old as plantations were planta- 
tion boats, with their slave crews and their boat songs. 
Spalding’s business interests in Darien required constant 
traveling back and forth. His nearest way, which required 
about three miles of land travel, was to cross Doboy Sound 
and ascend North River to Ridgeville; but, if he wished 
to land at the Darien wharves, he would cross Doboy 
Sound and ascend the meandering Darien River. If he 
were going to Savannah and did not care to travel all the 
way by boat, he could go to the north end of Sapelo, cross 
Sapelo Sound, ascend Sapelo River, and land at either 
Southerland Bluff or Shellman Bluff, or go still farther up 
the river and land at Pine Harbor.” 


70 Savannah Georgian, October 26, 1822. 

71 Savannah Republican, December 31, 1838. Passengers on these boats 
when threading the inside passage often enjoyed the sport of shooting alli- 
gators. William C. Bryant, Letters of a Traveller; or, Notes of Things seen in 
Europe and America (4th ed., New York, 1855), 126-27. 

72 Savannah Georgian, December 4, 1846. 

73 For Spalding, watercraft were an extremely necessary part of his 
plantation equipment. They were constantly needed in going to the main- 
land for supplies, and now and then they came in handy for other pur- 
poses. In 1817 a brig laden with cotton was wrecked on the north breaker 
of Doboy bar. Spalding’s boat crews soon reached the scene and succeeded 
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Plantation boats, with four, six, eight, or ten oars (and 
sometimes more), were as necessary a part of plantation 
equipment on the Georgia coast as plows, mules, or oxen 
—or slaves. Frequently boats were made on the planta- 
tion, sometimes by skilled slaves; and sometimes they were 
an object of commerce. Some planters became expert de- 
signers and boatbuilders, and they took great pride in 
their work. Charles R. Floyd of Camden County became 
famous as a boatbuilder. His canoe-boats, made from 
hollowed-out trunks of great trees, were the fastest boats 
on the coast. 

By the time the 1830’s were well on their way to the 
1840’s, the sport of boat racing and the holding of regattas 
was well developed among the Georgia coastal planters. 
Boat clubs were formed from the Savannah to the St. 
Marys. They held their regattas in Savannah, Frederica, 
Brunswick, St. Marys, or on a fine body of water adjacent 
to some plantation.”* Such a regatta took place in 1849 
on the Altamaha, where all the planters, great and small, 
with their families and their slaves came together for a 
day’s outing, which, according to the reporter who de- 
scribed the event, was ‘‘one of the merriest, cheeriest, most 
pleasantly got up, admirably conducted and hilariously 
wound up days of sport it has ever been my luck to enjoy.” 

‘*The Planters of the Altamaha,—” he continued, “‘long 
may the sunshine of happiness and prosperity beam among 
them—seem to have preserved more of the Spirit of the 
Olden time, than any other set of men within my ken. 
They are the only rivals of themselves in frank hospitality 
in saving 75 bales of cotton. A United States revenue cutter saved 222 
bales. The part Spalding received in the final settlement was determined 
by an admiralty court, as was the custom. Columbian Museum & Savannah 
Daily Gazette, April 25, 1817. 

74 For instance, see Savannah Daily Georgian, January 22, 1838; Savan- 
nah Weekly Georgian, January 18, February 9, 1840. 
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and good fellowship.” Their ‘“‘chiefest vanity is in having 
fine and fast boats.” They had all kinds of boats ‘‘from 
the ducking canoe, whose skillful paddler urges her with 
noiseless speed, spectre like through the marshes, to the 
ten oared family barge.” The slaves ‘‘as full of the excite- 
ment as their masters, hailing their acquaintances, gibing 
each other about the boats, made the banks ring with 
their shrill laughter.” The races lasted throughout the 
day, with boats some whimsically named as Bull Frog, 
Blue Devils, Lightening, Spitfire, Grey Hound, some named 
for the ladies and plantation belles as Sarah Morris, Sarah 
& Catherine, Anne Boyd, Fanny, and one named for the 
patriarch of the coast, Thomas Spalding. Discarding their 
slave oarsmen for a race, the planters took charge of the 
oars “and with ladies for cockswains,” the Thomas Spal- 
ding, a four-oared boat, came out first. The ladies, as al- 
ways, were uppermost in the minds of the men: “‘Bless 
them! the sight of their joyous faces would have made old 
Death wish his scythe were a fiddle.” The day ended, 
“each party gathered to its boat, goodbye was said, and 
soon the rattling of distant oar-locks was all the sound 
that could be heard.” 7° 


78 Savannah Georgian, April 23, 1849. 


Chapter IV 
STAPLES 


‘The first great agricultural crop that displayed its pos- 
sibilities prominently and favorably before the mind of 
Thomas Spalding was cotton. He became interested be- 
fore it had entered into the general commerce of the 
world, and his first business activity was directed toward 
making the infant grow up. 

For generations before the Revolution cotton had been 
grown from Virginia to Florida. Spalding believed that 
the first cotton in America had been grown in Virginia 
from seeds secured in Smyrna. It was sometimes planted 
in yards for ornaments, but it was chiefly grown for the 
fiber which was mixed with wool and used in home weav- 
ing. There were two main reasons why cotton had not 
developed into an important object of commerce. Ma- 
chinery and power for making cotton cloth had not been 
developed, and a method for separating the fiber from 
the cotton seed had not yet been found. By 1785 Richard 
Arkwright, James Hargreaves, Samuel Crompton, and 
Edward Cartwright had succeeded in solving the first 
difficulty, and Eli Whitney and several other inventors 
antedating his interest were soon to find the answer to the 
latter question. 

Various contrivances had been used before 1793, when 
Eli Whitney’s gin made its appearance, and one espe- 
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cially had come into considerable prominence and was to 
continue as a rival of Whitney’s. Joseph Eve, in the Ba- 
hama Islands, had in the 1780’s begun developing a gin 
and soon he had built one of practical utility, which, it 
was claimed, would separate two hundred pounds of 
fiber a day. By 1796 there were 140 of Eve’s gins operat- 
ing in the Bahamas. 

Spalding became Eve’s agent for this gin in Georgia, 
and became closely associated with him. Eve moved to 
Georgia later, settling in Augusta and living there for 
many years. Spalding declared that he was “‘the most 
enlightened man I have ever known.” * This gin Spal- 
ding promoted extensively, offering it for sale delivered in 
Savannah for fifty guineas. At this time he asserted that 
the gin would produce three hundred pounds of ‘“‘clean 
cotton”’ a day, explaining that it could be run by “‘a small 
impelling power either of wind, of water, or of horses,” 
or it could be attached to a rice mill, sawmill, or grist 
mill.* To support his claims, he published in a Savannah 
newspaper a report on the gin by a committee of the 
Bahama General Assembly, filling a column and a half.‘ 

Spalding’s interest in cotton did not stop with his early 
activities as Eve’s agent. He investigated its origin, its de- 
velopment in Georgia, its varieties, the best methods of 
growing it, and its effect on the welfare of the South. He 
himself became a great cotton planter, and throughout 
his long life he prided himself on his knowledge of cotton. 
He was its early historian, and those who differed with 
him did not change his mind on what he had decided 
were the facts. 

1 Savannah Georgia Gazette, April 21, 1796. 

2 Turner, Cotton Planter’s Manual, 280. 

3 Savannah Georgia Gazette, April 21, 1796; Columbian Museum and Savan- 


nah Advertiser, June 21, October 30, 1796. 
* Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, October 18, 1796. 
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Although there were a great many varieties of cotton, 
those who grew the crop were not greatly concerned be- 
yond a twofold classification—the short staple and the 
long staple. Spalding claimed that the long-staple variety 
first made the world cotton-conscious; and at that point 
short-staple or upland cotton came in soon to dominate 
the markets. The history of long-staple cotton, therefore, 
came to be of great interest; and Spalding claimed to 
have the indisputable facts. 

According to him, the first long-staple cotton produced 
in the United States was grown in Georgia, where it took 
on the name which was ever after to be applied to it, Sea 
Island cotton. The story of its introduction was one of 
romance and peculiar interest to Spalding, as his father 
and some of his associates had been closely connected 
with it. It went back to the days of the Revolution and to 
the tragedy written by the war for many prominent colo- 
nial families, including the Spaldings—a war which, sixty 
years after its outbreak, Thomas Spalding with a sort of 
nostalgia for Britain could say had been brought on by 
“the abstractions which were to break to pieces a great 
nation.” § Those Georgians who remained loyal to their 
country fled to Florida, and when in 1783 that province 
passed into the hands of Spain again, they were forced to 
remove. They went to the Bahama Islands; but what 
occupation could they enter there? ‘“The rock and arid 
lands of those islands” were not suited for sugar cane; the 
coffee plant would grow but it would not yield fruit. The 
crop that would grow and mature was cotton, and a 
benevolent British government hastened to secure for the 
Bahama planters seeds in Anguilla, a British possession in 
the Leeward Islands of the West Indies, where cotton was 
flourishing. 

§ Spalding, “Cotton,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIII (1835), 37. 
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Although the War for American Independence was a 
revolution, it was also a civil war and its effects as such a 
war were well shown in the breakup, division, and dis- 
persal of many families. The Spaldings who had been 
forced to flee were pardoned and came back to Georgia 
to live; but some of the Tattnalls, Kelsalls, Mulrynes, 
Wyllys, and others became permanent citizens of the 
Bahamas. For years after the Revolution there were 
maintained close family ties and kinship connections be- 
tween Georgians and Bahama Islanders. And in this wise 
did long-staple cotton come to Georgia. 

This Anguilla cotton did so well in the Bahamas that 
some of the expatriated Georgia planters there decided to 
send a few bags of the seed to their kinsmen and friends 
in Georgia. Colonel Roger Kelsall, who was now a 
planter on Exuma, sent some Anguilla cotton seeds in the 
winter of 1785-1786 to James Spalding, his former bus- 
iness partner, who was then residing on St. Simon Island. 
Spalding planted them the next spring on the banks of a 
small rice field. The plants came up, grew luxuriantly 
and bloomed, but they did not produce cotton. The stalks 
died down at the end of the season but the next year they 
sprouted out again, and with acclimatization, they pro- 
duced cotton. Here was the beginning of Sea Island 
cotton in Georgia, so named from the place where it first 
grew into world importance; Anguilla cotton became Sea 
Island cotton, a sort of compensation for calling Amer- 
ican potatoes Irish. 

At the same time that James Spalding received his An- 
guilla cotton seeds, other Georgians were being befriended 
similarly by Bahama Islanders. The Surveyor General of 
the Bahamas, a near relative of Josiah Tattnall, who was 
later to become governor of Georgia, sent this kinsman a 
bag of these seeds, but Tattnall did not seem to be inter- 
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ested at this time. Thomas Spalding thought that Tatt- 
nall gave the seeds to Nichol Turnbull, a son of the pro- 
moter of the New Smyrna settlement in Florida, and that 
Turnbull had raised a crop of Sea Island cotton in 1787. 
Spalding seems to have been mistaken, for about ten years 
later Turnbull stated that he had come to Georgia in 1787 
and had settled on Skidiway Island and that two years 
later he had received from Tattnall some long-staple cotton 
seeds which Tattnall had secured from @ gentleman in South 
Carolina. According to Turnbull, he planted them on 
Whitemarsh Island. They came up and thrived. Con- 
vinced that it was a valuable crop he planted more the 
following year. The third year (1791) he planted forty 
acres, and thereafter annually he planted a hundred acres 
or more. He was soon selling cotton in the Savannah mar- 
kets, and when he died in 1824 it was widely believed that 
Turnbull ‘‘was the first Planter, who cultivated upon a 
scale for exportation, the article of Cotton, now the great- 
est staple of our State.” ® 

Another planter who shared honors in the introduction 
of Sea Island cotton to Georgia was Alexander Bisset, who 
was a neighbor of James Spalding on St. Simon. His 
father, who had been in the British armies in the South in 
the Revolution, sent his son a bag of seeds. He planted 
them and raised a small crop in 1788.’ 

A planter who seems to have raised Sea Island cotton 
in even larger quantities than those produced by Turn- 
bull was Richard Leake, Thomas Spalding’s father-in- 
law. Leake’s brother-in-law, in the Bahama Islands, sent 
him a bag of seeds, and in 1788 he raised a crop on Jekyl 

* Savannah Republican, October 14, 1824. For Turnbull’s communica- 
tion, see Savannah Georgia Gazette, November 28, 1799, quoted in Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, 1 (1917), 42-45- 

7 In 1792 thirty-one bags were produced on Bisset’s estate in Chatham 
County. Savannah Georgia Gazette, February 21, 1793. 
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Island. He continued his planting operations on Jeky! 
until 1791 and thereafter on the mainland. Leake and 
the other Georgia planters were groping experimenters 
in cotton at this time.® In 1789 Leake observed ‘“‘several 
cotton hills coming up” but he noticed “‘several of the 
cotton plants cut by the worms.” He also noticed that the 
old stalks of last year were putting out shoots again, but 
the seeds he planted in 1789 had produced cotton stalks 
which grew faster, a fact which led him to believe ‘that 
cotton in this country must be an annual plant.” This 
year he used four slaves in planting cotton, and he deter- 
mined not to try setting out the shoots that sprang up from 
the last year’s stalks. By 1792 Leake had come to the con- 
clusion that cotton was “‘likely to become one of the most 
valuable productions of this country.” ® 

Another planter who laid claim to a chief part in de- 
veloping Sea Island cotton in Georgia was Francis Levett. 
He had left Georgia at the outbreak of the Revolution 
and had lived in the Bahamas during that struggle; but, 
about 1785 he returned to Georgia and the next year he 
was presented some Pernambuco cotton seed by Patrick 
Walsh, who was traveling in South America. Thomas 
Spalding disputed this version of Levett’s cotton planting. 


§ For further information on the origin of Sea Island cotton, see Spal- 
ding, “Cotton,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIIT (1835), 35-46; td., “Observa- 
tions on the introduction of Long Staple Cotton into Georgia,” ibid., V 
(1832), 189-90; id., “To the Editors of the Georgian,” reprinted from the 
Savannah Georgian in the Athens Athenian, June 17, 1828; reprinted again 
in Sherwood, Gazetteer of the State of Georgia, 261-66; and in Phillips (ed.), 
Plantation and Frontier Documents, I, 266-71; Turner, Cotton Planter’s Manual, 
282; “The Sea Island Cotton of the South, its History, Characteristics, 
Cultivation, etc., etc.,” in De Bow’s Review, After the War Series, HI 
(1867), 84; Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, 11, 675- 
78. 

* Savannah Georgia Gazette, December 20, 1792; Richard Leake Planta- 
tion Account Book. 
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He stated that Levett did not receive the Pernambuco 
cotton seed until 1796, that this variety of long-staple 
cotton was not as good as the Anguilla variety, and that 
it was soon displaced. 

Spalding’s family connections were so closely identified 
with the introduction of Sea Island cotton into Georgia 
that he regarded it as his special duty to see that the facts 
were kept straight. In his zeal to record its history, he 
brought down upon himself the good-natured chiding of 
his friend John Couper, who told him that he should not 
be too cocksure as to who was the first to introduce the 
crop, as it might be possible that a number of planters 
had developed it about the same time—and this is the 
verdict of history. As has appeared, Spalding had not 
limited the honor to one person. In fact, he mentioned 
further the efforts of James Hamilton, a South Carolinian 
living in Philadelphia, who sent various kinds of cotton 
to Georgia. !° 

In the early days Sea Island cotton was sometimes called 
Carolina cotton; the Georgians resented this name and 
argued that it might better be called Georgia cotton, as 
Georgia raised three times as much of it as did South Car- 
olina.1! It is true that Sea Island cotton spread from Georgia 
to South Carolina, and strangely enough it was soon being 
returned from Georgia to the islands of its origin, the Ba- 
hamas, and there full honor was done, for it came to be 
generally referred to as Georgia cotton. 

Sea Island cotton was a very delicate plant; it must have 
salt air and a certain temperature. Its kingdom was there- 
fore restricted, extending only from Georgetown, South 

10 Spalding, in Athens Athenian, June 17, 1828; id., “On the Introduc- 
tion of Sea-Island Cotton into Georgia,” in Southern Agriculturtst, IV 
(1831), 133; John Couper, “‘On the Origin of Sea-Island Cotton,” ibid., 


242-45; Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, 11, 675-77. 
" Savannah Georgia Gazette, February 7, 1793. 
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Carolina, to the St. Marys River; and, of course, the most 
cherished part of this domain was the Sea Islands. Since 
the effects of salt air were soon dissipated as it extended 
into the interior, the boundaries of the Sea Island king- 
dom ended from fifteen to thirty miles inland. Spalding 
believed that the disintegrating shells piled up by the 
Indians along the coast from time immemorial also aided 
the growth of Sea Island cotton. 

The history of Sea Island cotton Thomas Spalding knew 
from what he had heard and seen. The methods of cul- 
tivating it and preparing it for the market he knew from 
what he had done. As early as 1794 he was actively en- 
gaged in raising it, and being a close observer and willing 
to listen to the accounts of the experiences of other people, 
he soon came to feel that he could speak and write with 
authority about it. Living in 1794 on St. Simon on the 
estate he had inherited from his father, he was visited by 
an old friend who told him that he should plant his cotton 
thicker. Spalding was the first one to begin this practice in 
Georgia, and he soon discovered that he could secure 350 
pounds to the acre instead of the 100 that he had raised 
theretofore. When he moved to Sapelo and began clear- 
ing the fields, he found it difficult to free the land from the 
roots of the palmettos and live oak trees, and therefore al- 
most impossible to use a plow. Also, much of the land was 
wet and required a widespread system of drains, which a 
plow would demolish. And aside from these surrounding 
circumstances, the cotton plant itself would be injured by 
a plow, though some coastal planters continued to use the 
plow. 

The time to plant was very important. Some people be- 
gan this operation too soon. Sea Island cotton, thought 
Spalding, should never be planted before April 1 and not 
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later than May 1.1? To hasten the seeds on their way to 
sprouting, Spalding generally soaked them a few days in 
water before planting them. He sowed the seed in ridges 
about five feet apart and he believed in thick planting, for 
it was much better to have too many stalks, which could 
be easily thinned out, than not have a stand and attempt 
to replant. When the plant had grown to a height of fif- 
teen or eighteen inches, he pinched the top out to make it 
spread in its growth. The weeds and grass were dug out 
and the dirt pulled up with hoes from three to six times. 
By July 20 this work should be finished, as the autumn 
rains might be expected to set in by that time, and the 
stalks had to be sufficiently re-enforced with dirt to keep 
them from being pelted down. 

And now the planter might sit back and enjoy his handi- 
work, aided by nature. What was a more beautiful sight 
than a cotton field in bloom! First the flower was a deli- 
cate yellow; overnight it miraculously turned to a crimson; 
soon it became brown and fell off. Then followed a wait of 
from three to six weeks for the boll to ripen and open. The 
harvest was at hand, the field was flecked with the fleecy 
white staple from one and one half to two inches long. In 
August the picking started and it might continue until 
December; for it had to be done frequently. The cotton 
clung to the boll lightly, much less tenaciously than up- 
land cotton, and a wind or rain might beat it out. From 
ten to twelve times the patient slave made his scanty glean- 
ings, twenty-five pounds some days, fifty in the height of 
the season, and ten to taper off with. 

After the cotton had been picked it was placed on an 


12 He would not be dogmatic about the time, for sometimes the whims 
of the weather might make it necessary to plant as early as March. The 
ideal time, he thought, was from April 1 to 15. 
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outdoor platform for a day so the sun might take the 
moisture out; but if the cotton had been rained upon, it 
must most likely remain out for three days. When dried it 
was put through a whipper, which was a sort of barrel 
made of slats or wire, and as it was revolved the sticks and 
leaves were sifted out. It was now ready for the gin—not 
Eli Whitney’s brand. The gin used for Sea Island cotton 
had rollers between which the cotton was passed——-the 
saws of Whitney’s gin would have torn the delicate long 
strands. This small Sea Island cotton gin was often run by 
foot power, and Spalding believed it was as old as the hills. 
He remembered having read somewhere that Alexander 
the Great had seen one in his march down the Hindus 
into India. But of this he was not certain; it could best be 
proved by someone who had more records than he pos- 
sessed, one “‘who lives in solitude, under the shadow of his 
oaks, on the shores of the Altamaha”’—a sly reference to 
John Couper. 

Now the long fleecy staple, sans seeds, was packed into 
a bag by a pestle, not by a screw press as was used in the 
uplands, and when it had reached the weight of three 
hundred pounds it was ready for the market. What would 
it bring? In the early years of the nineteenth century a few 
of these bags would have brought a young fortune. One 
Georgia planter in those days was reputed to have sold 
six hundred bags for more than $100,000. In fact, if it had 
been of the finest variety of Sea Island cotton and had 
sold at the highest prices, he might have had for those 
same six hundred bags $360,000, for some Sea Island 
cotton sold as high as $2.00 a pound. The generally quo- 
ted market price of Sea Island cotton, however, averaged 
about twenty to fifty cents a pound down to the early 
1840's, when it like other cotton prices took a tumble. A 
peculiarity of the Sea Island cotton market was the in- 
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dividual transactions, secretly made and never published, 
which often took place. The planter, thinking he was reap- 
ing an advantage, was more times than not being cheated.* 

With all the care and study given to the culture and 
management of Sea Island cotton, with all the botanical 
skill that some planters expended in selecting seeds, long 
before the middle of the century planters were coming to 
recognize it as an undependable crop. In 1844 Spalding 
pronounced his benediction on the Sea Island cotton era: 
‘*For in spite of a zeal and intelligence brought to act upon 
the subject without parallel,” said he, ‘‘the crops are yearly 
diminishing; until to grow Sea-Island cotton is one of the 
most profitless pursuits within the limits of the United 
States.’’!4 

Although Spalding was one of the largest Sea Island 
cotton planters on the Georgia coast, and although he 
and his family connections were closely identified with 
the introduction and development of this important ar- 
ticle of commerce, he never laid claim for himself to any 
of the credit. Recognition of the part he played, however, 

13 Thomas Spalding, “On the time to Plant Sea-Island Cotton, and on 
the best mode of treating new and worn-out Land,” in Southern Agricul- 
turist, II (1829), 347-51, 392-953 #d., “Cotton,” ibid., VIII (1835), 35-46, 
81-87; R. F. W. Allston, “‘Sea-coast Crops of the South,” in De Bow’s Re- 
view, XVI (1854), 592; Turner, Cotton Planter’s Manual, 283-85. As ex- 
amples of Sea Island cotton prices, see Darien Gazette, November 30, 1818; 
January 18, 1819; Hamilton Mahee & Co., Liverpool, to Spalding, June 
26, 1802, in Randolph Spalding Collection; Gray, History of Agriculture in 
the Southern United States, 11, 1031. 

14 Some of the decline of the Sea Island cotton business was laid to the 
deaths of some of the planters who never gave up their secret methods of 
selecting seed. The Civil War demolished much that was left, and by 1867 
the Sea Island cotton seeds had so deteriorated that it was then predicted 
the business would never be brought back to its previous standard. An 
observer at that time added that it probably made little difference, for 
“threads are produced from Uplands of as fine and delicate a texture as 


was ever made from long cotton fifty years ago.”” De Bow’s Review, A. W. S., 
III (1867), 87-88. 
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was not confined to his own country, as is attested by this 
inscription on a silver loving cup '* which was presented 
to him: 
This Cup 
is respectfully presented 
To Thomas Spalding, Esq.” of Darien 
By John Kennedy of Ardwick House Manchester 
for his Essay 7° on the introduction of the 
Sea Island or Black Seed Cotton 
into the United States of America 
2g Sept.’ 1828 

It was Sea Island cotton that introduced the white fleecy 
staple to the world; but it was the short staple or upland 
cotton that soon came to dominate the world market. Even 
as civilization had early spread out of the valleys of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, cotton culture spread out of 
Georgia, and according to historian Spalding, “‘it went 
north into the two Carolinas; it went west into the hill- 
country of all the Southern States.” That roving disposi- 
tion of the average American, which Spalding so much 
disliked, carried it to its geographic limits. ‘‘Without this 
roving propensity,” complained Spalding, ‘centuries 
could not have produced the effect that twenty years have 
accomplished.” 1” True enough, it first made Georgia the 
greatest cotton producing area of America at the same 
time it made America the greatest cotton producing re- 
gion of the world. “‘This great revolution in the commerce 
and manufactures of nations was effected by afew thousand 
people, scattered through” Georgia and South Carolina. 


16 Now in the possession of Randolph Spalding of Savannah. 

16 For the article for which this cup was probably awarded, see the bib- 
liography of this book under the heading “‘Published Writings of Thomas 
Spalding.” 

17 Spalding, “Cotton,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIET (1835), 81-83. 
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It gave ‘“‘to ten thousand ships their freight—to millions 
of men, women, and children labour and the bread which 
it brought, and to millions more a cheaper covering than 
they ever wore.” !® 

Was this a blessing or a curse? Was not the South be- 
coming a slave to a tyrant whose insidious course was yet 
to delude the people into crowning him king, but whose 
withering effect Spalding was early to discover and seek 
to expose? These nomadic, foolish Americans—‘‘It suits 
their wandering habits, it requires no great time to grow, 
it requires no great expense to prepare, and it will com- 
mand money, less or more, wheresoever grown. But should 
we here pause to enquire whether this delusion, will con- 
tinue for always; whether 5,000,000 of Southern Amer- 
ican people, will continue to labour for the benefit of 
others, rather than for the benefit of themselves. I think 
they will not, unless cotton gradually rises to what is its 
real value. . . . Cotton must take its real and relative 
value, among the gifts of God—or its growers will leave 
the wrangling governments, that have done what they 
could to destroy it, to quarrel over its remains.” }® So 
thought Spalding in 1835. A half dozen years earlier, a 
Georgia planter signing himself ‘‘Agricola’”’ said he was 
going to other crops and hoped never to “‘feel the neces- 
sity of planting another Cotton crop; a crop that I detest, 
because of its admitting of no rest or time, for the improv- 
ment of a plantation.” The price was so low that by the 
best industry and skill which he could put forth he could 
not make a legal rate of interest on the capital he had in- 
vested.” 


18 Ibid., 36. 

19 Tbid., 86, 87. 

™ “Agricola,” “Remarks on the Vine, Silk-Worm, and Sugar-Cane,” 
tbid., 1 (1828), 266-67. 
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Spalding was never a great rice planter, but he was suf- 
ficiently acquainted with this industry through observa- 
tion as well as experience to have developed definite ideas 
on its culture. Beginning in colonial times, it was the first 
agricultural activity in Georgia sufficiently large to lead 
to the plantation system. Spalding had much faith in it as 
a southern plantation crop. Applying his penetrating mind 
to the situation, he limited the rice country to a strip of 
the Atlantic coast from the Cape Fear River, in North 
Carolina, to the St. Marys, on the Florida border. As the 
tide was a determining factor in rice culture, the regions 
of the upper Atlantic, lower Florida, and the Gulf coast 
were unsuited, because the tide was not high enough to 
flood the fields. Georgia and South Carolina were espe- 
cially favored by high tides. 

Spalding believed that nature had been extremely kind 
to the Georgia coast. This region fronted the ocean for a 
hundred miles, and: five rivers crossed it, repelling the 
salt water and bringing in the fresh. “‘It is within this dis- 
puted empire,” said Spalding, “upon this debateable 
ground, that our most valuable plantations are situated; 
for man has stepped in and said to the waters of the sea 
and the rivers, this land is mine; I will raise dykes upon it, 
and bound you out; I will dig trenches in it, and place 
water-gates upon them, so that if the rains fall they shall 
flow off; but when drought comes I will lift my water- 
gates, and let you in to flow my rice and my sugar cane, 
my cotton and my corn, and there will be health, and 
healing, and fertility, in your floods.” There were thirty 
thousand good acres of this rice land in Georgia, and 
fifteen thousand of them were in the valley of the Alta- 
maha.?! 


21 Thomas Spalding, “Culture of Rice,” in American Agriculturist, 1V 
(1845), 53- 
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Thus, by the rise and fall of the tide, the rice fields were 
flooded and drained, and as the rivers poured down their 
fresh waters the soil was kept from ruin by salt water. In 
preparing for rice culture, the planter enclosed with dykes 
or levees, about four feet high, fields of from twenty to 
fifty acres—and Spalding believed if the land were suffi- 
ciently level one hundred acres would not be too large. 
These fields were then broken up into smaller squares, sep- 
arated by drains. The rice was then strewn in rows about 
a foot apart, and water was turned in to cover the fields 
for a period of five to ten days. This was the sprout flow 
which waked to life the rice grains. Then for about four to 
ten days the field was left to dry, and now the tender 
plant began to peep up into the light, pushing the rice 
grain ahead, gaining strength from this little storehouse of 
energy. Now was a danger period; winged destroyers 
whirled over the fields bent on destruction. These were 
the ricebirds, sometimes called May birds. Some planters 
set up scarecrows in their fields, or erected platforms where | 
the old slaves and the pickaninnies made a great noise | 
with tin pans to scare away these marauders. Spalding 
used better strategy. He noted the habits of these ricebirds 
year by year, and he discovered that they made their ap- 
pearance about April 20. He moved up his planting sea- 
son to the first ten days in March and thereby escaped the 
birds on their way northward; and this early planting, of 
course, brought an earlier harvest, and thus again he es- 
caped these marauders, and their partners in crime, the 
pestiferous blackbirds, on their way southward. 

When the fields were dry again, a gang of hoe hands 
went in, stirred up the crust of the soil lightly, and pulled 
out the grass and weeds. At various intervals three or four 
more hoeings, flowings, and weedings were carried out. In 
the last flowing, called the lay-by, the water was kept on 


v 
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the field until the rice stalks had borne their fruits—until 
their heads were heavy with grain and the stalks needed 
the support of the water against the winds. 

Then came the harvest, the glad season when the planter 
might see some reward for his expenditures and for his 
anxieties lest the storms blow in from the seas or the floods 
come down from the interior to wreck his dykes and de- 
stroy his rice. With sickle in hand, the slaves cut the golden 
grain, tied it in bundles, carried them from the fields on 
their heads or loaded them on broad-wheeled carts drawn 
by oxen, and stacked them on high ground to cure. 

The first method of conveyance Spalding disliked, “‘for 
the carrying in of the rice upon the head, is the only la- 
bour that has been revolting to my feelings upon a rice 
plantation.’”? He was accustomed to use low-wheeled carts 
with broad tires, but in 1835 he was on the point of trying 
a new method. He believed that a portable railway could 
easily be made of lumber, which could be picked up in 
sections and moved about. He would use wagons with 
flanged wheels on this track; and he believed that the 
whole expense would not be more than $220 a mile. He 
had collected all the lumber necessary for constructing 
this railway when one day while reading in a scientific 
treatise he came across an account of the power necessary 
to move “‘ponderous bodies over surfaces of various degrees 
of smoothness.” So quick was he to seize a new idea that 
he suddenly gave up his plans of building a railway and 
began to consider a new method for moving his rice bun- 
dles from the field. He now decided the best method was 
to build a lumber platform six feet long and three feet 
wide, mount it on three solid wooden rollers four inches 
in diameter, attach a chain to it and put the other end in 
the hands of a slave—here was an ideal way of remov- 
ing the rice bundles. The rollers would beat down the 
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stubble and make a smooth path. Planks two inches in 
thickness would be sufficient for bridging the canals and 
ditches. One slave could pull one of these little platform 
cars laden with four rice bundles much easier than he 
could carry one on his head. “I will, at least, if I live until 
next harvest,” he promised, “‘introduce this system upon 
my own plantation; and if I succeed, I shall believe that 
I have rendered great and important benefits, as well to 
the servant as to the master of the plantation.” ?? 
When it came to threshing, Spalding was less up-to- 
date than he was in most of his views. Though it had been 
thirty-five years since he had visited Scotland, he remem- 
bered seeing a machine there which he thought had not 
been improved on. It had cylinders with bars running the 
whole length which beat the rice from the straw as the 
cylinders revolved. Spalding said there had been many 
threshing machines introduced into Georgia but he had 
“approved of none of them.” The main threshing diffi- 
culties had come from people “‘desiring to design some- 
thing new, that they may patent, rather than something 
old, which other men, and long use, have perfected.” ?° 
As the rice country was by nature restricted, this crop 
never became more than a secondary staple in the South. 
It was limited to a relatively few great plantations on 
which it was generally grown as an exclusive crop. Spal- 
ding harvested on an average of about sixty bushels to the 
acre. With him it was never a dominant crop. The price 
throughout the ante-bellum times ranged from two to 


™ Spalding, “Rice,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIII (1835), 171-72. For 
other reference to rice culture, see id., “Culture of Rice,” in American Agri- 
culturist, TV (1845), 53-54; De Bow’s Review, XVI (1854), 608-609; Gray, 
History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, 11, 721-31; Ulrich B. 
Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston, 1929), 115-18. 

23 Spalding, “Rice,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIII (1835), 171. 
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five cents a pound. From 1832 to 1846 it bore no tariff 
protection.”4 

Cotton and rice came nearest being the staple crops on 
the plantations of Thomas Spalding; other crops which 

‘he raised, and they were various, never lasted as principal 
interests very long. Yet there was work enough and of a 
sufficient routine nature to present the necessity of slave 
labor to Thomas Spalding as to many other southern 
planters. Without slaves how could Spalding become a 
great planter?{How could the being that was within him 
find room to express itself in Georgia, if he should have no 
labor with which to build and expand? )Without slaves 
there could be little more labor for any individual than he 
had stored up within his own muscles. If Spalding could 
have induced all others in Georgia to discontinue the use 
of slaves and try to induce Irishmen or other laborers in 
Europe to come and work for wages, could free labor have 
succeeded in developing the rice and cotton fields? Who 
could answer that question? An attempt was never made. 

\ Spalding was practical enough to know that great social 

‘and economic trends and urges must run their course and 

‘prove in the end what many helpless farseers had pre- 
dicted—disaster. So it was with slavery. 

The present is more powerful than the past; the living 
are stronger than the dead. Present surroundings must 
win out over tradition and inheritance. It was so with 
Thomas Spalding. Who in Scotland wanted a slave? 


. The very air in Scotland smothered such a thought. What 
i Scotchman in colonial Georgia wanted a slave? Few, if 


any. When in 1739 a strong movement was on in Georgia 
to induce the Trustees to allow slavery in their province, 
the Scotchmen at Darien protested. The first name 
signed to that protest was John Mohr McIntosh, Thomas 
34 Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, 1, 724, 1030. 
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Spalding’s great grandfather, and its last clause was a re- 
markable prophecy: 


It is shocking to human Nature, that any Race of Mankind 
and their Posterity should be sentenc’d to perpetual Slavery; 
nor in Justice can we think otherwise of it, than that they are 


thrown in amongst us to be our Scourge one Day or other for | 


our Sins: And as Freedom must be as dear to them as to us, 
what a Scene of Horror must it bring about! And the longer it 
is unexecuted, the bloody Scene must be the greater. We there- 
fore for our own Sakes, our Wives and Children, and our Pos- 
terity, beg your Consideration, and intreat, that instead of 
introducing Slaves, you’ll put us in the Way to get us some of 
our Countrymen, who, with their Labour in Time of Peace, 
and our Vigilance, if we are invaded, with the Help of those, 
will render it a difficult Thing to hurt us, or that part of the 
Province we possess.”5 


Although his father had owned slaves, and though 
Thomas Spalding had grown up in a region which held 
slavery as a normal and fixed element in its social and 
economic order, he accepted the institution with misgiv- 
ings. His first slaves he inherited from his father, the route 
through which many Southerners became unwilling 
slaveholders. Later he bought large numbers of slaves 
when he entered upon his large plantation activities, 
and in extensive land transactions he had occasion to 
offer for sale slaves as appurtenant to the land. In 1806 he 
advertised for sale Black Island, near Darien, consisting 
of twelve hundred acres, and also one hundred “‘seasoned 

25 [Benjamin Martyn], An Impartial Enquiry into the State and Utility of the 
Province of Georgia (London, 1741), 83-84. It was stated that this petition 
was signed by eighteen freeholders, but their names were not given. The 
text of the petition is also given and names are signed in An Account Showing 
the Progress of the Colony of Georgia in America from its First Establishment (Lon- 


don, 1741), reprinted in Candler (comp.), Colonial Records of the State of 
Georgia, III, 369-432, see 427-28. 
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slaves.” ?® Occasionally slaves absconded—not many, for 
when a slave had been with him long enough to learn his 
plantation methods, he had learned enough to want to 
stay. A record exists of at least one runaway: 


20 DOLLARS REWARD 


RAN AWAY from the subscriber, on the island of Sapelo, a 
Negro Man of the name of LANDAu, about five feet nine inches 
high, stout and well made, pleasing countenance, speaks both 
French and English, about forty-five years of age. The fellow 
was the property of the late M. Francis Dumoussay, and is 
marked by him in the breast S. 24: he is supposed to be lurking 
about the city of Savannah or Sapelo Main.—Any person de- 
livering this fellow to Thomas Dechenaux, in Savannah, or the 
subscriber at Sapelo Island, or securing him in any gaol within 
the state of Georgia, shall receive the above reward. 

THOMAS SPALDING 
February 18 (1807).?” 


In those days when slavery was young in Georgia, 
many Negroes were not yet “seasoned” and many of 
them bore their ‘‘country’s marks”? which they had ac- 
quired in Africa, and those who were not directly from 
Africa came from the West Indies. A great many of 
Spalding’s slaves were these West Indian and African 
Negroes. Before a Negro was considered ‘‘seasoned”’ he 
had to undergo a period of training with slaves who had 
either been born in America or who had been here long 
enough to know plantation ways. They were first given 
the task of picking up shells on the seashore or used in 


26 Columbian Museum and Savannah Intelligencer, November 12, 1807. As 
Spalding still owned this island in 1824, either he did not find a buyer or he 
repurchased it. It has often been stated, and the tradition is strong, that 
Spalding never sold a slave. 

27 Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, March 7, 1807. 
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clearing the land of trees and shrubbery; and when they 
were first used in the fields they were given the simplest 
operations to perform.*® 

Probably the most remarkable slave who ever lived on 
the Georgia coast was Bu Allah, generally called Bi-la-li, 
who was a sort of second-in-command of Sapelo. He had 
been born in Africa, with a strain of Arabic blood, of 
superior ability, and a Mohammedan who said his pray- 
ers thrice daily kneeling on his sheepskin rug as he turned 
his face to the east. He was a patriarch among Spalding’s 
slaves, possessing in his own right twelve sons and seven 
daughters. He was learned in a dialect of the Arabic in 
which he kept a sort of journal. No one was ever able to 
decipher these writings which placed an air of mystery 
around this plantation patriarch deepening with the years 
and not ceasing to intrigue the imagination to the present 
day.”® In the days of the War of 1812, when the British 
were marauding the Georgia Sea Islands, Thomas Spal- 
ding secured a consignment of muskets from the state, 
which he placed in the hands of Bu Allah with the charge 
to drill the slaves and protect Sapelo in the event of a 
British attack. Although the British raided St. Simon and 
Cumberland, they did not molest Sapelo. When the 
great hurricane swept Sapelo in 1824, Bu Allah by his 
resourcefulness was able to direct most of the slaves to 
places of safety.*° 

The traditions of Bu Allah were so persistent and wide- 
spread that many years after his death they inspired Joel 
Chandler Harris to write two works of fiction based on 
them. The one entitled The Story of Aaron (So Named) The 

38 Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 39-41; ‘‘Sapeloe Island,” 146-47. 

29 ““Sapeloe Island,” 134-35. This journal later came into the possession 
of Francis R. Goulding, author of The Young Marooner, whose son willed it 


to the Georgia State Library, State Capitol, Atlanta. 
* Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 99-104; Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 30. 
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Son of Ben Ali. Told by his Friends and Acquaintances, using 
the liberties allowed to works of fiction, made Aaron a 
conjure man who could talk to the animals of the fields 
and forests, the Black Stallion, the White Pig, the Gray 
Pony, and Rambler, the dog, and who taught the planta- 
tion children, Sweetest Susan, Buster John, and Drusilla, 
to understand the animals. Thomas Spalding appeared 
in the story as the ‘‘White-haired Master” and the 
“grandfather.” *! The other story was called Aaron in the 
Wildwoods.** 

Another Spalding Negro famous on Sapelo was Betsy 
Beagle, to the Spalding children “Baba.” She was a 
household servant, a veritable member of the family, who 
nursed most of the Spalding children and outlived both 
her master and mistress by almost a half century. When 
she died she was buried in the slave cemetery on Sapelo, 
and this inscription was carved on her tombstone: 


In Memory of 
Betsy Beagle 
Born July, 1796 
Died Jan. 30, 1890 
She was the faithful loving 
nurse of the Spalding children 
for two generations 
“My Baba” 
May she rest as peacefully as the 
little heads she pillowed to sleep 
on her bosom.** 


Since slavery seemed to be ordained by nature’s law 
and social custom in Georgia, there was no escape from 
31 Boston, 1896. 


32 Boston, 1897. 
34 ““Sapeloe Island,” 146-47. 
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it by Spalding; but he could temper it almost into a great 
family gathering. Slavery should rest lightly on the Ne- 
groes. They should work only six hours a day except in 
cotton picking time or other busy seasons. Or they more 
commonly worked according to the task system, whereby 
a certain task was allotted each day and when it had been 
finished, the slave had the remainder of the day for his 
own. It established an incentive to work as a reward lay 
ahead—time which could be used for attending to a 
hundred little interests a Spalding slave could develop. 
He could have his chickens and hogs and even cattle and 
sometimes a horse, and he could cultivate small patches 
of ground where he could raise vegetables to sell. All these 
activities Spalding encouraged, for he wanted to make his 
slaves self-reliant. Generally a half acre to be hoed, 
listed, or furrowed was a day’s task—not enough to de- 
feat the purpose of the system, for any industrious slave 
could perform the task and have time left. He would 
never allow his slaves to be used in performing dangerous 
tasks or to engage in killing work—he would secure Irish- 
men if they could be found, and if not, then the task re- 
mained unfulfilled and the work undone. It was Spal- 
ding’s hope that the slaves might progress through serfdom 
to a measure of liberty and independence. They should 
be attached to the land and they should not be sold away 
from it.*4 

After the first few years of his plantation operations, 
Spalding never used white overseers. All supervision and 


34 Turner, Cotton Planter’s Manual, 285; Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 
106; Charles S. Wylly, The Seed that was Sown in the Colony of Georgia and the 
Harvest and the Aftermath, 1740-1870 (New York, 1910), 51; Wylly, “Story of 
Sapelo,” 24, 25, 26; “Sapeloe Island,” 100-101; Richard H. Shryock 
(ed.), Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M. D., 1808-1876. Mayor of Savannah, 
Georgia, First Secretary of the American Medical Association (Durham, 1929), 
11-13. 
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direction that was not done by himself was performed by 
slave managers and overseers. He often referred to his 
practice of running his plantations “without the inter- 
vention of any white man.” * 

Spalding, as indeed many other southern planters, 
went to the Romans and the Greeks to find slave names, 
and occasionally to the Bible. This was likely done to pre- 
vent confusion with names within the family itself. Often 
a slave bore a name which related to some circumstance 
in his life, as the name of a day, of a month, or of a place. 
Among the hundreds of slaves whom Spalding owned,** 
there were to be found such names as these: Sampson, 
Sam, Abraham, Rachael, Anthony, Cato-Cato, Trim 
Caesar, Pompey, Cyrus, Pendar, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Phoebe, Diana, Hannah, Clarissa, Malassa, Moussa, 
Quamina, Tielah, Judy, Monday, Friday, London, and 
Bermuda.?? 

Had Spalding been made dictator of the economic and 
social order in America, he might not have averted a 
civil war which was based on principles much broader 
than the ownership of a slave, but he would have cheated 
a great many people of the joy of abolition agitation. 

45 Spalding, “Rice,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIII (1835), 169-72. 


36 Spalding bad on an average about 500 slaves. 
37 Chatham County Archives, Record 2E, 311~19. 


Chapter V 
EXPERIMENTER 


I Thomas Spalding had invented the cotton gin, he 
probably would never have patented it. He despised peo- 
ple who kept agricultural secrets or who sought profits at 
the expense of other planters. He enjoyed much more the 
satisfaction of telling people about new plants, new crops, 
new methods of raising old crops, and new and improved 
agricultural devices, than the greater monetary gain he 
would make by withholding these secrets from his neigh- 
bors. He frequently sent to agricultural editors, friends, 
or to interested planters sprigs of grass or cuttings of 
shrubs which he had developed or discovered. Plantation 
experimenting was not like an operation carried on in a 
chemical laboratory where the process might be made 
within a day or less and might be repeated as often as de- 
sired. It was a slow development which nature carried 
out through the growing plants and repeated only with 
the progression of the seasons. An experiment that was 
tried one year could not be repeated until the next. Only 
as one grew older could one become wise on a plantation, 
and probably not until a life was almost ended would un- 
questioned wisdom show itself. To Spalding, knowledge 
was valuable only as it was widespread. 

The possibilities that lay in each day’s living were too 
varied to be ignored and neglected. To concentrate on 
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one line of thinking, one activity, or one crop represented 
a small, cramped mind, devoid of imagination and of 
progress. Spalding was no dilettante, no dabbler, even if 
he did seek to know a sufficiency about many subjects, 
rather than to learn more and more about less and less. 
There were many other dangers, to say nothing of a 
withering life, in a one-crop system of agriculture. 

In diversification there was the salvation of the South 
from a certain doom that was impending in cotton alone 
or in any other single staple product. In diversification 
Spalding saw a ray of hope for the solution of the trouble- 
some slavery dilemma. New and varied crops and planta- 
tion activities would free the planter from dependence on 
slave labor. He asked the question: ‘‘Who will attempt to 
predict the effects on the future destinies of our country, 
of a culture, the tendency of which will be to substitute a 
_ Class of free labourers for one of slaves, which presents the 
only obvious remedy for the evils of an institution that all 
deplore, and all despair to remedy?” ? 

Diversification would also free the South from the grind- 
ing tyranny of monopolists who with government tariff 
subsidies had grown rich and powerful and who had 
pushed low the price of cotton. Spalding exclaimed how 
“every fibre in my frame quivers, when a hope comes over 
my mind, that at some future day, and that no distant 
one, the thin population of the South, taking refuge in 
minor occupations, may escape from the hands of plunder- 
ing monopolists, leaving them with slackened looms, and 
moveless wheels, to repent the ruin they themselves have 
wrought.” ? 

By the latter 1820’s Spalding had begun to preach 
louder the gospel of many things instead of a few or of one 


! Darien Gazette, February 15, 1825. 
2 Spalding, ‘‘Sea-Island Cotton,” in Southern Agriculturist, II (1829), 394. 
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thing. In line with the other coastal planters he had long 
been raising sufficient provision crops to feed his planta- 
tion population. He would now have something more 
than that; he would have a great many little pursuits 
which would produce money for the planter. There should 
be various kinds of fruits, vegetables, grasses, wines, silk— 
plantations should represent progressing intelligence with 
profits rather than habit with dwindling income. This 
would be his broad program: First, the primary staples 
should be grown; then, there should be the secondary 
crops “‘which contribute to sustenance and comfort”; and 
thirdly, new and valuable productions should be pro- 
moted.? 

Impelled much by Spalding’s preachments and largely 
mirroring his own recommendations which he had talked 
so much and which he himself had acted on, the Joint 
Committee on Agriculture and Internal Improvements 
of the Georgia legislature made a report in 1827 on farm 
diversification. It recommended that since the price of 
cotton was too low the people should produce silk, grow 
olives, make wine, plant the white poppy for opium, pro- 
duce madder, and raise grasses, indigo, tobacco, and 
sugar cane. To help bring about these productions, it 
recommended the giving of premiums to those who acted. 
It called attention to the fact that ‘‘upon the plantation 
of that useful and enlightened citizen, Thomas Spalding, 
Esq. of McIntosh County, there are already five bearing 
[olive] trees” and about forty or fifty which would soon 
begin bearing.‘ 

Crop after crop Spalding recommended to his country- 
men and explained to them. Some crops could be so old 
that they had become new again. One of the earliest 


3 Darien Gazette, February 15, 1825. 
4 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, December 10, 1827. 
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articles to become a staple in the commerce of the south- 
ern colonies was indigo,’ but it had been succeeded by 
cotton and had largely run its course by Spalding’s time. 
He recalled that as a boy he had seen it growing on his 
father’s plantation. The last great indigo planters in Geor- 
gia he believed were General John Floyd and Major John 
Screven. Why could this crop not be revived, and turning 
it upon the heels of cotton, help save the South from the 
grasping monopolists? 

He sought to arouse the interest of the planters by ex- 
plaining the method of producing indigo and showing 
the profits to be made. It was not strictly a coastal crop; 
it could well be raised in the Georgia uplands, and the 
clear water there would make that part of the state pref- 
erable to the coast. Indigo was a plant with a spray of 
small leaves somewhat like asparagus; it was cultivated in 
small plots about twenty-four feet square, and it was sown 
in rows about a foot apart. Around the first week in July, 
when the flower began to appear, the plants were cut and 
carefully prepared for extracting the coloring matter. 
They were placed in a large wooden vat about twenty 
feet square and three feet deep filled with water and 
raised from the ground about three feet. When the water 
began to turn a light olive color it was drawn off into 
another vat twenty feet long and ten wide which was 
placed upon the ground. Here the water was kept in a 
state of agitation, and lime was added to arrest fermenta- 
tion and cause the coloring matter to precipitate and fall 
to the bottom. The water was then drawn off and the 
material in the bottom of the vat was scooped up, placed 
in sacks, and hung up to drain and dry. It was then 
pressed in small boxes about two feet long and a foot 
wide, cut into squares, and boxed or barreled for sale. 


5 Rice was the first. 
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Spalding thought that forty or fifty pounds to an acre 
would be a good yield, though a hundred pounds was 
known to have been produced to the acre. He estimated 
that it would take about eight or ten slaves to work thirty 
acres, that the cost ought not to be more than $120, and i 
that an exceptionally good crop ought to produce two / 
thousand pounds of indigo. In 1828 Spalding said Geor-! 
gia indigo was selling in London for seven shillings a 
pound.® Though one Georgia planter referred to indigo 
as “that detestable, deliterious, and . . . precarious” ? 
crop, Spalding claimed that it had no bad effect on health. 
He studied widely the growth of the indigo plant in other 
countries and their methods of extracting the coloring 
matter, using such works as the Annual Register, the Asiatic 
Register, and Asiatic Researches—sources which attested the 
richness of his library.* When he was more than seventy | 
years old he constructed indigo vats and made other active 
preparations to raise indigo on a large scale, but on ac- 
count of the unpropitious seasons and the infirmities of 
old age, he had not by 1846 planted a crop.°® 

Although much more progressive than most planters 
of his time, Spalding believed in keeping whatever good 
the past had produced; and even where the past had 
failed in an activity or had given it up for other reasons, 
he was willing to have the present make an effort. Indigo 
was an example of an old crop abandoned; the raising of 
silk was another. With a zeal more active than his efforts 


6 Thomas Spalding, “On the Culture of Sugar and Indigo,” in Southern 
Agriculturist, 1 (1828), 484; td., “Observations and Extracts on the Manu- 
facturing of Indigo in Bengal,” zbid., III (1830), 253; id., “Dub Grass,” in 
American Farmer, V (1823-1824), 212. 

7 Hazzard, “Hints,” in Southern Agriculturist, 1 (1828), 256. 

® Spalding, “Indigo,” in Southern Agriculturist, III (1830), 247-54. 

* Thomas Spalding, “Culture of Indigo,” in American Agriculturist, V 
(1846), 54-55. As he did not die until five years later, it is probable that he 
taised a few crops. 
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to re-establish indigo, he set about restoring silk as a 
source of wealth for the coastal planters. With a sort of 
reverential feeling toward Oglethorpe, Spalding recalled 
that the great founder of Georgia had labored hard to 
make his colony a silk-producing region and that the 
‘Dutch and Swiss inhabitants of Ebenezer” had once 
raised much. Why should not Georgia revive one of the 
original purposes of her founders? '° 

Through investigations in his library and enquiries 
from friends, he soon acquired a great deal of information 
on the subject of silk production. In 1828 he made a re- 
port on that subject to the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury. In a rather light vein he remarked, ‘“‘We are 
told by Lord Elgin and others, that Salimadin the Turk, 
lived to an hundred years of age upon corrosive subli- 
mate, taking a drachm a day. Some Silk Worms, like 
Salimadin, may learn to live upon the opium contained 
in the lettuce leaf; but I cannot think that is quite right 
to recommend the one or the other, as a general food for 
men or worms.” ™ But, of course, it was the mulberry 
leaf on which the silk worm fed; and Spalding held there 
were two principal kinds: the white, which had been 
imported and was very hardy and resistant to cold 
weather, and the black and red, which were a native 
growth of Georgia.}? It was necessary to watch the worms 
closely to see that they were properly fed and that the air 
surrounding them was kept pure. Lime, he believed, was 
the best purifier. Odors resulting from improper ventila- 
tion were dangerous both to the worms and to the people 
who attended them. He had learned that “in France, 


10 Spalding, “Gencral James Oglethorpe,” in loc. cit., 245. 

1! Thomas Spalding, “On the Culture of the Silk-Worm,” in Southern 
Agriculturist, 1 (1828), 338-46. 

12 Spalding later came to believe that the white mulberry tree was also a 
native of Georgia. Jbid., 339. 
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without careful ventilation, the very milk of the women 
who attend to the rearing of the Silk-Worm, (and that is 
the employment of women in France,) carries death to 
the infant nourished by it.” * 

The worms laid their eggs in May, but as they would 
not be hatched until January, Spalding preserved them 
on paper or on cloth. To prevent them from hatching, 
they were kept in a cold place." 

By the latter 1830’s Spalding had twenty-three acres 
planted in mulberry trees, numbering about 22,000. He 
planted them five feet apart in rows spaced ten feet from 
each other. This distance left open ground over which 
carts with wicker baskets could be driven for gathering 
the leaves. This space could also be well utilized in grow- 
ing root crops such as potatoes and turnips, and it was 
also good for cabbage; but grain crops should not be 
sown there as their mass of roots would kill or retard the 
growth of the young mulberry trees. He developed all his 
orchards from cuttings obtained from a parent tree which 
Dr. Tomlinson Fort of Milledgeville, Georgia, had given 
him. Spalding was convinced that trees bought from the 
North were worthless in the South, as they were not prop- 
erly acclimatized. One of his sons bought more than a 
thousand from New York and succeeded in getting only 
about sixty to grow. Spalding was convinced that the silk 
business would be a valuable element in diversifying 
Georgia’s planting activities, and would help to release 
the planters from the tyranny that went with the growing 
of cotton. In his efforts to spread silk raising, he gave 


13 Thomas Spalding, ‘Brief Notes on the Cultivation of Cotton, Rice, 
Sugar Cane, the Grape Vine, Silk-Worms, and Olives, &c.,”’ in Southern 
Agriculturist, | (1828), 106-107. 

'4 Thomas Spalding, ‘““The Cotton Caterpillar,” in American Farmer, Ser. 
IV, Vol. II (1846-1847), 283. 
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away to his neighbors during the years 1837 and 1838 
thousands of young mulberry trees.1® 

The government of the state was awakened to the ne- 
cessity of promoting the silk industry. In 1838 it offered a 
bounty of fifty cents a pound for all cocoons produced 
in the state, and a bounty of ten cents a pound on all 
“good Silk.” !® The act was repealed, however, the next 
year.!7 Strict constructionists of the constitution were 
probably responsible for this reversal of policy. 

Spalding’s fertile mind and flair for the practical utili- 
zation of time and energy readily passed from mulberry 
to olive trees, for the industries growing out of each kind 
did not require attention at the same time. The olive 
was reputed to be the longest-lived tree on earth. It was 
considered “as everlasting as the soil.’ There were olive 
trees in Greece at this time that were thought to go back 
to the times of Pliny; there were olive trees on St. Simon 
and Cumberland which had been set out in Oglethorpe’s 
time.'® The first coastal planter who sought to develop 
large olive orchards was John Couper, on St. Simon. 
President Jefferson in 1806 had aided Couper in securing 
trees from France !* but not until 1829 did Couper enter 
into the olive business extensively, when he set out thou- 
sands of cuttings and they ‘‘all took the liberty of rotting.” 
The next year he set out two thousand additional cut- 
tings, burying them horizontally about four inches deep, 


15 Savannah Georgian, January 31, 1839. 

18 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1838, p. 222 (cited 
hereafter as Georgia Acts); Savannah Georgian, September 7, 1839. Various 
other states, North and South, sought in like manner to promote the silk 
business. 

17 Georgia Acts, 1839, p. 210. 

18 “Cultivation of the Olive in the Southern States,” in De Bow’s Review, 
III (1847), 267; John Couper, “Remarks on the Culture of the Olive 
Tree,” in Southern Agriculturist, I (1828), 303. 

19 Lovell, Golden Isles of Georgia, 75-76. 
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leaving an inch above ground. He did not believe the 
olive would ever be a crop of much profit, ‘‘but if we 
could introduce oil amongst our slaves, it would add 
much to their comfort.” 7° 

Spalding was never able to develop large olive or- 
chards. In 1828 he said he had had trees growing ‘‘for 
some years,” and although the winter of this year was the 
coldest he could remember, his olive trees were not in- 
jured. “Mine have grown with the vigour of our native 
oak—,” he declared, ‘‘and for their age, are nearly as 
large as oaks would have been.” He secured his trees 
from Leghorn, Italy.?! His difficulty had not been with 
cold weather, but with droughts. He had set out thou- 
sands, and he had never known one to be killed by cold 
weather. Apparently water did not injure them, for the 
hurricane of 1824 had swept six feet of water over his 
grove without doing further injury than stripping his 
trees of their fruit.22 In 1835 Spalding learned that the 
winters could get cold enough in his Sapelo dominions to 
kill his olive trees. That year he lost many of his trees, 
olive as well as other kinds, some of which had been 
growing since colonial times.” 

Years of residence did not convince Spalding that 
Georgia could not grow almost any plant that might 
come to his mind. His enthusiasm for the garden of 
Georgia was almost equal to that of Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery with his Margravate of Azilia or the Georgia 


2 John Couper, ‘“‘General observations on the Olive, Orange and Date 
Trees growing in Georgia; and the method of cultivating the Ruta Baga 
Turnip as a second crop after Corn,”’ in Southern Agriculturist, VIII (1835), 
350; #d., “Account of an attempt to Cultivate the Olive,” ibid., III (1830), 
234. 

21 Spalding, “Brief Notes,” ibid., I (1828), 108. 

2 Spalding, ‘‘Sea-Island Cotton,” :did., II (1829), 393-94. 

33 Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 143. 
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Trustees with their nursery of plants near Savannah, 
which they attempted to spread out over their colony. 
Orange trees would grow in Georgia, for Spalding had 
seen them from his infancy. The colonists had planted 
them and they had squeezed juice from the fruit. It was 
natural for Spalding to turn toward the orange tree with 
its fragrant flowers and its useful fruit. In 1815 he took 
General John Rutledge, Jr., of South Carolina to visit the 
plantation of Major Pierce Butler, on the Altamaha 
River. There he saw five miles of river banks fringed with 
orange trees, “bowed down with their weight of fruit.” 
Orange trees beautified the river and at the same time 
they were protected from cold weather by the warmth 
that came from the river’s water. Once the banks of the 
lower Mississippi were lined with orange trees, but they 
later disappeared, much to Spalding’s regret. ‘Let us 
add, then, these beautiful orange groves to the river 
scenery of our country,” counseled Spalding; “‘it will 
cost but little care and still less labour, while it will add 
to the comforts of our negroes, by giving them acid after 
salt, the next essential sauce for every food.” *4 

Various other fruits were grown by Thomas Spalding 
and his neighbors. Figs, peaches, nectarines, and damson 
plums thrived; almonds and apricots grew luxuriantly 
but the fruit generally fell off before it had matured.?® 
John Couper succeeded in raising a few date palms; and 
Spalding also had a few, but he had little faith in them.?® 


34 Spalding, “‘Orange Trees,” in Southern Agriculturist, III (1830), 73- 
Spalding’s orange grove was nearly destroyed by the frost during the early 
1830's. Legare, “Account of an Agricultural Excursion,” idid., VI (1833), 
147. 

36 “Remarks on Fruit Trees, and the introduction of new articles of cul- 
ture in the Southern States,” in Southern Agriculturist, III (1830), 185-86. 

36 Savannah Georgian, October 20, 1835; Legare, “Account of an Agri- 
cultural Excursion,” in Southern Agriculturist, VI (1833), 147. 
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Tea to most people suggested China; it would have 
pleased Spalding if it might also have suggested Georgia; 
but he never had many hopes for tea on the coast, and 
soon argued against the possibilities of it. He had heard 
that King John of Portugal had taken some Chinese tea 
plants to Brazil, but he had never learned the results of 
the experiment. If tea could have been cultivated in the 
South, Spalding believed that it would long ago have 
been taken to Spain or Italy and there grown. Yet very 
early in the century he had seen tea thriving on the plan- 
tation of Governor John Milledge, on Skidiway Island. 
He had also seen it among the collection of plants owned 
by a Mr. Young of Savannah, in whose garden he had 
also seen the tea olive, not real tea, of course, but the 
“flowering olive, . . . of itself a pretty plant and the 
flowers quite fragrant.” 27 

The Trustees for setting up the colony of Georgia had 
placed great store in silks and wines for the success of 
their venture. Both had been tried and had failed. It has 
already appeared that Spalding did not take colonial 
failures and abandonments as final in the case of silks. 
Likewise he would not be convinced that wines could not 
be produced. He and his St. Simon neighbor, John 
Couper, decided to do some experimenting together in 
growing vines and producing wines. Couper secured 
‘tall the vines of known value in Europe,” but Spalding 
was soon convinced that the coast was not suited for 
grapes as the climate was too moist.?* Even so, in the 
early 1830’s he made a pipe of wine, and could have 
made three if he had gathered his grapes in time. He 


27 Thomas Spalding, “On the Introduction of Tea into the Southern 
States, with a few observations on the Silk Worm,” in Southern Agriculturist, 


IIT (1830), 359-63. 
28 Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 143. 
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recommended adding from ten to fifteen gallons of fourth 
proof brandy to moderate the fermentation and make the 
wine dry. To take away the acid taste, he put in a small 
dash of slaked lime.?® Spalding believed the Georgia in- 
terior was the region for the culture of the vine. He 
learned that ‘Mr. M’Caul of Laurence [Laurens] 
County, Georgia” had been experimenting with the vine 
for some years and that he had succeeded in making some 
excellent wine.*° 

Spalding took it for granted that every intelligent 
planter would maintain a vegetable or kitchen garden 
sufficient for his needs; yet it was true that some of the 
upland planters not only did not go to the trouble to 
cultivate many vegetables but scarcely knew how and 
actually did not know the names of some of them.*? 

Another growth in nature’s wide garden, whose 
stretches Spalding had almost covered, was a plant which 
he called the tallow tree. He had little to say about its 
economic utility but, in 1845, he sent a cutting of it to 
the editor of the Southern Agriculturist, and explained that 
it was a beautiful tree, that oil could be extracted from 
its seeds by pounding and then boiling them, and that 
Governor Henry Ellis, the second royal governor of the 
colony, had been responsible for the introduction of this 
tree to Georgia.*? 

The problem that worried ante-bellum southern 
planters as much as any other, and doubtless more, was 
the development of perennial grasses. Spalding attacked 
the problem early, thought much, investigated much, and 


29 Spalding, “Observations on the Gama Grass and making of Wine,” 
in Southern Agriculturist, V (1832), 171-72. 

® Spalding, “Brief Notes,” ibid., I (1828), 61. 

31 Editor, ibid., I, v. 

32 Thomas Spalding, ‘Bermuda or Brama Grass,” in American Agricul- 
turist, TV (1845), go. 
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wrote much. About 1812 he made extensive efforts to 
grow guinea grass from seeds which he had got from the 
West Indies. He failed. Thereafter he tried repeatedly, 
but he failed every time, for the seeds ripened ‘“‘irregu- 
larly and reluctantly” and nine times out of ten the frost 
killed the roots.** A few years after his first attempt, he 
found growing in the same field where he had tried this 
grass, another which he tried to persuade himself was his 
coveted guinea grass, but he was reluctantly forced to 
conclude that it was not. He gathered twenty bushels of 
the seed, and observed that most lowland if plowed in the 
spring and then left fallow would volunteer a crop of this 
grass. *4 

Another grass he experimented with was gama, which 
he thought was a species of guinea grass, but which did 
not stand up so erect on account of its succulence, soft- 
ness, and richness. It was in the early 1830’s that he was 
experimenting with this grass and some varieties of it, 
and at that time he thought they were “unquestionably 
valuable grasses, not to be surpassed by any. . . culti- 
vated for hay, in any country.” °° Before many years had 
passed, Spalding changed his mind about gama grass. 
Now he considered it ‘“‘utterly worthless’; he had finally 
got five acres of it started and then found out that nothing 
would eat it.*® 

Spalding’s favorite grass was bermuda, brama, or 
doub (dub he also spelled it). He was convinced that all 
these names were applied to the same grass. Bermuda was, 

33 Spalding, “Dub Grass,” in American Farmer, V (1823-1824), 212; id.» 
“Gama Grass,” in Southern Agriculturist, V (1832), 170-71. 

*4 Spalding, “Gama Grass,” in Southern Agriculturist, V (1832), 170-71. 

35 Ibid. ; Thomas Spalding, “Observations on Several Varieties of Native 
Grasses,”’ ibid., 298-99. 

36 Thomas Spalding, ‘(Gama and Bermuda Grass,” in American Agricul- 
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like many other place names, erroneously applied to 
plants or products. This grass did not originate in the 
Bermuda Islands, and certainly was not growing there in 
1815 when Spalding had occasion to visit those islands. 
He believed it was the doub grass of Hindostan, India. 
When William H. Crawford had been secretary of the 
treasury he had sent Spalding some of this doub grass, 
and he had decided at that time that it was bermuda 
grass. This grass had first been brought to Georgia in 
1751 by Governor Henry Ellis, “an enlightened and 
patriotic man.” It was the “‘best and most nutritious of 
all grasses, for stock of every kind, and if ever this becomes 
a grazing country, it must be through the instrumentality 
of this grass.” A sixteen-acre pasture of bermuda near 
Savannah had for many summers maintained twenty 
horses, forty cattle, and a hundred sheep.*” It was es- 
pecially valuable for rice planters to sow along the river 
banks and on their dykes, for it acted as a binder to pre- 
vent erosion, and it would not spread to the rice fields 
and become a nuisance since periodic flooding would kill 
it.38 

When bermuda grass once took possession of upland 
fields, Spalding admitted that it placed “‘the plow and the 
harrow at defiance.” *° It was this danger that led the 
editor of the Southern Cultivator to ask Spalding how the 
grass could be eradicated, and to remark that it ‘‘would 
seem to be contrary to nature that what is of so much 
value should, at the same time, be so great a pest.” *° 


37 Spalding, “Bermuda or Brama Grass,” in American Agriculturist, IV 
(1845), 90; id., “Orange Trees,” in Southern Agriculturist, III (1830), 74; td., 
“Dub Grass,” in Southern Cultivator, VII (1849), 170-71. 

38 Spalding, “Orange Trees,” in Southern Agriculturist, III (1830), 74; 
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Spalding seemed to have no answer beyond the fact that 
the grass was a sufficient good in itself and, hence, could 
never become a nuisance. 

Nothing was more necessary on a plantation than salt 
—whether for man or beast. True enough, the ordinary 
planter did not need to turn his attention to the produc- 
tion of this article, as did the early frontiersmen; trade 
would eagerly supply it. The ingenious mind of Spalding 
would not rest, however, until he had explored the pos- 
sibilities of making it on the coastal plantations or of lo- 
cating in Georgia ‘“‘any rock, or lake, or spring, which 
gives salt.” He came to the conclusion that salt did not 
exist in the state in any of those forms; but “Nature in 
giving the ocean, the marshes which border it, the sun, 
and the seasons which the latitude of thirty-one affords, 
has given enough, and more than enough, for every 
want, and she no where scatters, with needless hand, her 
favours.” 4 

During the War of 1812 Spalding prepared to make 
salt from the sea, but the British marauders visited the 
Sea Islands with forays ‘‘which turned our views from 
expectation of profit, to the hope of preservation.” 
Spalding studied closely the subject of saltmaking from 
sea water, turning his attention especially to what had 
been done on the shores of the Sea of Asoph (Azof) and 
in Portugal. According to the methods which he pro- 
posed, large vats should be built on the seashore, which 
the tides would fill. The vat gates being closed, he would 
leave the sun to do its work of evaporation. He estimated 
that by the expenditure of $1,000 he could build vats 
sufficient to produce three thousand bushels of salt a year. 
He believed the salt industry on the coast ought to be en- 


‘1 Thomas Spalding, ““On Manufacturing of Salt on the Coast of Caro- 
lina and Georgia,” in Southern Agriculturist, LIL (1830), 187. 
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couraged by letting the tariff duty remain on salt, though 
when he was a member of Congress in the early part of 
the century, he had voted for its repeal ‘‘without deeply 
investigating why.” He believed there were many more 
unjust and oppressive duties than the salt tax in the 
tariff laws.** 

For the thousand and one problems that beset planters, 
Spalding seemed to have an answer or at least an ex- 
perience which he had gained in an attempt to answer 
the question. He was widely recognized as one who had 
“largely contributed, by precept and example, to further 
the agricultural interests of his native State.” “* There was 
a larger economy on a plantation than growing merely a 
given crop. What was the relation of one crop to another 
as it bore on the general fertility of the soil and on the 
ultimate profits of the plantation? How could the fertility 
of the soil be preserved and where it had been depleted, 
how could it be restored? With proper management, in- 
dustry, and intelligence, could not a plantation be made 
almost a self-sufficing unit? 

Spalding had no great faith in sprinkling on the land 
fertilizers made by some chemist or concoctions brought 
from the ends of the earth. Man had not been fair with 
nature; otherwise this operation would not be necessary. 
If some extraneous matter must be added to the soil, he 
would take swamp mud.“* The matter of fertility was a 
more fundamental subject, however, and it should be 
dealt with in a more fundamental way. 


‘2 Ibid. Spalding never found time to enter the business of manufacturing 
salt. 

43 Savannah Georgian, May 28, 1846. 
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Nature had made many plants for man, and it had 
never been intended that one should be grown to the 
exclusion of the others. Nature had set a balance in the 
plant world, a sort of interdependence; and when man 
interfered with this arrangement, he defied Nature, upset 
the balance, depleted the fertility of the soil, and cheated 
the land and himself. Planters should rotate their crops. 
Rotation was Nature’s great fertilizer, for when the soil 
was tired of one crop it was ready for another which did 
not require the same soil elements. All plant creation was 
divided into two great families. First there were the 
plants that had roots going far down into the soil, loosen- 
ing it up, and large leaves shading the soil—as Spalding 
explained it: plants ‘‘with large leaves and long, large, or 
feculent roots: that while these leaves should spread 
themselves to the beams of the sun, or float on the vapor 
of the atmosphere, to inhale electric light from the one, 
or drink gaseous matter from the other, all the useful 
matter that was gathered from either source was passed 
down by the roots and deposited deep in the soil, for 
future usefulness.” These were the leguminous or green 
or root crops. 

The other one of Nature’s great families was made up 
of the culmiferous (jointed), or grain, or grass plants. 
They were the plants whose roots ramified on the surface 
and whose thin slender leaves took little from the air but 
much from the soil, allowing the sun to beat down on the 
ground—they were, according to Spalding, ‘‘reedy in 
external appearance, fibrous in their roots, seeking from 
afar their nourishment, and rambling over the surface of 
the land.” These two families of plants were “‘to each 
other light and shade—good and evil.” It was “in the 
skilful arrangement of these two families of plants, that 
all agricultural improvements must at last end. They are 
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light, and darkness; they are bane and antidote, to each 
other, the one breaks up the soil, the other stiffens it; the 
one shades it from the sun, the other exposes it to its ac- 
tion. I will repeat what I say, the more strongly to im- 
press this great agricultural truth upon your minds. 
That in the skilful alteration of green crops, and grain 
crops, the whole theory of agriculture rests; and I invite 
your attention to the examples which confirm it.” *° 

Here was the philosophy underlying crop rotation; 
Spalding carried it out through various methods, chang- 
ing them with the passing of time. Major Pierce Butler, 
“‘a most excellent planter’? with whom Spalding was 
early associated and whose agricultural methods he 
highly approved, used this system: After clearing new 
land he put it to cotton for four years, the first year pro- 
ducing little but leaves, but the other three years making 
a bountiful crop. The fifth year he planted rice, and 
thereafter he alternated between cotton and rice. By this 
method he raised three hundred pounds of cotton to the 
acre and three barrels of rice, and while thus alternating 
he kept down both the water grasses and the grasses that 
infested dry culture.*® 

Spalding used an ingenious system of rotation in raising 
cotton whereby he planted every third row in corn. In 
succeeding years he would change the arrangement so 
that the rows would switch back and forth between cot- 
ton and corn, and in making the changes he might even 
plant every other row in corn. In the latter case he ex- 
pected about twenty bushels of corn and two hundred 
pounds of cotton to the acre. Probably by squeezing the 


45 “ Agricultural Views of the Late Thomas Spalding,” in The Plantation, 
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rows a little closer together, he expected as much cotton 
and as much corn from the same acre where they were 
planted together as he would ordinarily get as if he had 
used only one crop on the land. The corn, he believed, 
tended to keep the cotton stalk from growing into leaves 
and stalk and made it produce more fiber.*7 Another 
method he sometimes used he called the ‘in-field and the 
out.” This arrangement consisted in merely shifting from 
one field to another, leaving one fallow every other 
year. *® 

Spalding believed that crop rotation was the first 
great principle of agriculture, which Nature itself sug- 
gested to man. Abhorring uniformity, fields left to them- 
selves grew up one year in grasses, another in coarse 
weeds, and another year in some other kind of grass.‘ 

There were other methods of helping the soil besides 
crop rotation. Spalding believed in deep subsoil plowing, 
whereby the soil could be properly mixed up with the 
clays lying further down. On the coast he believed that 
deep plowing would lift up some of the disintegrating 
oyster shells that for thousands of years had been scattered 
over the land by the Indians. Although he was able to 
plow only ten inches deep, he believed he saw improve- 
ment in his crops.®° In the uplands subsoil plowing had 
the additional advantage of preparing the land to hold 
much more water and thereby prevent the baneful ef- 
fects of erosion. Plowing on hillsides could well be done 
by reversible plows, which could easily accomplish the 


47 Ibid., 59-60. 
‘8 Turner, Cotton Planter’s Manual, 283-84. 
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desirable operation of always throwing the soil down the 
hill.®! 

A coastal planter might well look to the matter of 
drainage. Spalding dug in his lowlands ditches three feet 
deep, put in a layer of brush and then filled them with 
soil. He had seen such drainage operations in Scotland, 
where he was informed the ditches would last from fifteen 
to twenty-five years.*? 

Plant pests bothered Spalding much; they led him to 
observe their habits and surroundings and to speculate 
on their origin. “I believe,” said he, ‘‘that all the diseases 
to which the animal or vegetable world is subject, are 
animal; phenomena which I have observed have forced 
me to this conclusion.” 5° Rust was a great pest which 
ruined fields of his cotton. He believed it came from 
plowing under the ground green vegetable matter in the 
late summer and coarse vegetable matter in the winter. 
This material fermented and bred the animal germs.** 

Another pest which preyed especially on cotton was a 
red bug, ‘‘a winged insect with a long proboscis, with 
which it pierced the green pods, extracting the juice of 
the seed and leaving the pod blighted and hard, and the 
cotton stained of a deep yellow or red color.” Spalding 
had heard that it was destructive in the Bahamas as well 
as in Georgia. In the winter it lived in the bark or under 
the roots of trees. °° 

More troublesome than the rust and red bugs were the 
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caterpillars, which at times almost became Spalding’s 
despair. His first knowledge of them was in 1793 when 
they invaded Major Butler’s plantation and stripped his 
cotton fields so clean that he succeeded in making only 
eighteen bales on four hundred acres. The caterpillar, a 
worm with black and yellow stripes, multiplied so fast 
that within a few days it would spread over hundreds of 
acres, ‘‘not leaving a green leaf.” °° Spalding was anxi- 
ous to scatter the information he had accumulated on the 
caterpillar and the method of destroying it. Fire was his 
remedy. He wanted “‘every planter from here to Texas to 
burn up and clear around his fields, as far as his con- 
venience will permit.” “‘After fifty-three years of cotton 
culture,” continued Spalding, “‘and after more losses than 
any other planter in the United States has sustained by 
caterpillar: I believe the last hope of staying the plague, 
must be found in fire.”? Fires should be “lighted up, in 
every field, as far as possible, of every dark night, as soon 
as the caterpillar make their appearance in any part of 
the country, however distant; for they come truly like a 
thief in the night, and they fly like the candle moth, 
(which they greatly resemble,) to the light. A single moth 
destroyed in the spring by fire, may stay the destruction 
of millions before the month of August or September.” 5” 
He hoped the practice of burning all trash in the fields 
would spread—‘‘leaving no vegetable matter to conceal 
and protect the germ, and by fermentation, to give heat 
and life to it.” The neglect of farmers to set fire to their 
fields had caused “rot, and rust, and blight.” °° 


86 Joid.; Spalding, “Rice,” in Southern Agriculturist, VIE (1835), 174. 
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Spalding also believed that flooding the fields was an 
efficacious pest eradicator. He believed that water would 
kill the germs, the grubworms, and various destructive 
insects, and that it would kill the seed of troublesome 
grasses. The time he picked for flooding was from January 
to April, the water to remain on the fields throughout the 
whole period. In 1835 he was flooding 250 acres.*® 

There was other plantation economy which interested 
Spalding. He believed in the application of the hand to 
work and in the part separate people played in the 
whole. The hoe was often much more valuable than the 
plow. He liked fine horses and indulged his tastes in the 
best he could find; but for him horses were to ride rather 
than to work.®® Mules were not a common sight on the 
coast of Georgia in ante-bellum times. Spalding pre- 
ferred the patient oxen, ponderous and slow. In 1833 he 
had ninety head of work oxen, but no mules. Slaves and 
oxen were sufficient to do the labor on Sapelo.* ‘“‘An ox 
costs less than a horse or a mule,” said Spalding, ‘‘and 
may be said never to die; for at eight years old he can be 
exchanged for two, three years old.”? An ox would do 
as much work as a horse or a mule, and he could be fed 
cottonseed, ‘‘the best cattle feed that is known.” ® 

For fencing, Spalding would use a hedge of Spanish 
bayonets. To make such a fence it was only necessary to 
lay the stocks down flat in a trench in the fall and cover 
them over with earth two or three inches deep. In the 
spring the joints would sprout, and within a year a fence 
would spring up from the ground. Aided only by an old 

89 Ibid. 174. 
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servant, Spalding within a month or two put such a 
fence around a twenty-seven acre field. There was only 
one disadvantage to such an enclosure—‘‘it is only a 
fence against strangers. As soon as cattle and hogs are 
acquainted with it, they take to eating it as freely as so 
much clover.” His fence was finally eaten up. ®* Later, he 
discovered another kind of fence. It was the Cherokee 
rose; it looked better than a manufactured fence, and it 
was durable. With two men and two boy servants, he 
planted a Cherokee rose fence around one hundred acres 
in a period of two weeks. ** 

Spalding’s aesthetic nature shown in fence making 
prompted a request from a committee of the Savannah 
City Council for information on the best trees for beauti- 
fying the city streets. At that time the Pride of India was 
being extensively used. Spalding recommended live oaks 
and pines. *® 

To comprehend much of what Spalding hoped for 
among southern planters, he expressed in this program: 
“But I say to the cotton-grower, hedge your fields, work 
oxen in your ploughs, build more permanent houses; and 
to the rice-grower, reserve the timber that is growing 
around you, and for sixty miles above—it will preserve 
the temperature of the climate, and will continue your 
seasons. The world has been denuded of trees, and half 
the world has become sterile from that circumstance 
alone.” °° 

Spalding lived during an age of great agricultural 
crazes, which in some cases were promoted into hum- 

53 Spalding, “Dub Grass,” in American Farmer, V (1823-1824), 212. 
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bugs; ®’ but it was not for selfish gain that he pioneered 
in new things and experimented in new crops. He was 
looking for something to dangle before the eyes of his 
restless neighbors to induce them to stay at home and 
resist the call of the West. That little success accompanied 
his efforts was not his fault. If cold winters killed his 
olives and oranges, if silk worms failed to thrive and the 
price of indigo fell, if China tea would not grow and 
bermuda grass grew too well and spread too far, if no one 
could be induced to make salt from sea water, it was not 
the fault of Thomas Spalding of Sapelo. It simply meant 
that Nature was unkind and man perverse. Sliding down 
the path of least resistance, Spalding’s Georgians con- 
tinued to grow cotton and rice, content to let their 
Spaldings get what pleasure they could out of their ex- 
periments. 

67 For a discussion of agricultural crazes, see Arthur H. Cole, ‘“Agricul- 
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Chapter VI 
SUGAR 


‘Tue crop on which Thomas Spalding for years placed 
his highest hopes for prosperity and diversification was 
sugar cane. For a time he became more closely identified 
with it than with Sea Island cotton, and almost as early 
he came to look upon it as the planter’s certain release 
from the tyranny of cotton. 

It was in the year 1806, he recalled, when he first began 
experimenting with sugar cane. He received his first 
stalks from his St. Simon Island friend, John Couper, 
who, having a few growing in his garden and knowing 
that Spalding was interested in sugar cane, presented 
them to him. The next year Spalding was able to get 
started an acre and a half; and it was from this beginning 
that sugar cane was introduced into Georgia.! 

In Louisiana, first under the French and later under 
the Spanish, some sugar cane had been grown, but it had 
not become an article of any importance until about 1796 
when Etienne de Boré produced a crop of sugar which 
he sold for $12,000.? Sugar cane was an important staple 

1 Thomas Spalding, Observations on the Method of Planting and Cultivating 
the Sugar-Cane in Georgia and South Carolina, Together with the Process of Boiling 
and Granulating; and a Description of the Fixtures requisite for Grinding and Boil- 
ing; in a Letter from Thomas Spalding, Esq. to Major General Thomas Pinckney, 
with an Appendix (Charleston, 1816), reprinted in Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s 
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in the West Indies before it had spread to Louisiana, and 
from both regions Spalding got a certain amount of 
inspiration for beginning it in Georgia. Much of what he 
learned about the sugar business in the West Indies he 
decided could not be used in Georgia, for the climates in 
the two regions were quite different; and sugar cane was 
highly susceptible to “‘the operation of that insensible, 
though universal line, which limits the production of 
certain plants to certain climates.” * As for Louisiana, he 
believed the Georgia coast was better suited to sugar 
cane; for he had heard that a cold winter had killed all 
the orange trees which once bordered the Mississippi 
River. In Georgia he knew of orange trees that had been 
growing since early colonial times. It was a knowledge of 
this situation that led Spalding to believe that he could 
make sugar one of the great crops of Georgia.‘ In 1825 he 
made a trip to Louisiana to see the sugar plantations 
there. He was convinced that the Georgia coast had a 
better climate for sugar and a better soil, for it did not 
pack down so tight and hard as the alluvial soil did in 
Louisiana. ° 

It required more than Spalding’s usual pioneering 
abilities to develop his sugar industry, for there was less 
fixed knowledge about the growth of sugar cane and the 
manufacture of sugar than about any other crop with 
which he ever experimented. In fact, the history of the 
ante-bellum sugar business was made up of change and 
progress from one method to another, both in producing 

3 Spalding, “‘Observations,” in Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s Disputed Ruins, 
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the growing crop and in manufacturing sugar itself; and 
Spalding was as ready as anyone to profit by experience. 

The original sugar cane, which he had got from 
Couper, was the Otaheite variety, first brought by a 
Lieutenant Blight to the United States from Otaheite or 
Tahiti, as it was more commonly called. John McQueen 
of Savannah brought the ribbon cane to the United 
States from Jamaica and distributed it among his Georgia 
friends. From Georgia it spread to Louisiana.* There 
were two kinds of ribbon cane, the red (or blue) and the 
yellow. The red ribbon cane was harder to press than the 
Otaheite but it yielded a richer juice; and the yellow 
was easier to press but it was so tender that it was 
quickly injured by the frost. The Otaheite cane had more 
juice than either of the others, but it had less saccharine 
matter than either. 

For some years Spalding found it a most difficult 
problem to save his seed cane. As cane grew from the 
joints, it was necessary to save the stalks until planting 
time. Believing the time to plant was in the early spring, 
he cut off the stalks and stored them in a house or covered 
them with earth. In either case the heat was likely to 
injure them. If he sought to approach planting time by 
leaving his stalks in the field, he risked their destruction 
by cold weather. After some years Spalding hit upon a 
new plan. In 1813 he in reality put the cart before the 
horse—he planted his new crop before he harvested the 
old. He began on October 20 and continued to plant as 
fast as possible until he had his whole crop in the ground. 
By this method he did not “‘lose one plant in a thousand.” 
The only difficulty he encountered in this system was the 
shortage of labor that overtook him in November and for 
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the next month or two. Now was the busiest time of all 
the year.” Indeed, it was the time when “‘frost is treading 
upon the heels of the cultivator and forbidding him to 
sleep or to slumber until his work is accomplished.” ® It 
was the time when the cane must be cut, got out of the 
field, and made into sugar. 

So, planting went on until manufacturing set in, and 
then the remainder of the stalks for planting must be 
preserved in some way. He stacked enough seed cane in 
the center of each acre to be planted. The stalks were 
stood upright with their butts on the ground and cane 
blades were placed around the sides of the stack and 
earth thrown over nearly to the top. Toward the end of 
December, when the cold weather set in, he had a few 
slaves to throw earth two or three inches thick completely 
over the stack. The top of the stack was not closed sooner 
on account of the danger of heat generating and destroy- 
ing the dormant life in the joints. Spalding estimated that 
it would require one acre of cane to plant twenty.° 

The cane joints not planted in October and early 
November were planted in February, when the manu- 
facturing season had ended. The joints began to sprout 
about the first of March, but some would not come out 
until the last of April. It was not necessary to plant cane 
every year in the same field, as the old stalks would 
sprout out a year or two and produce stalks, called 
ratoons. 

The best land for sugar cane, Spalding thought, was 
the river swamps and the hammock (hummock) land 
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within ten or fifteen miles of the sea. He once thought the 
latter was preferable, but by 1816 he had decided he 
liked the former better; but only on these two kinds of 
land would he think of attempting to raise sugar cane. 
Being advised by some friends from the West Indies, he 
first began planting his cane joints in trenches, and he 
found that many of them died or did not sprout. There- 
upon he tried the very opposite arrangement: He planted 
his cane on low flat-topped ridges about five feet apart. 
He opened a small trench in the center of the ridge and 
placed the cane joints, about two feet in length, so that 
their ends touched. He then covered them with about two 
inches of soil. Everybody on the coast, who raised sugar, 
agreed with him, and his practice was universally fol- 
lowed. 

Next came the cultivation of the cane stalks. Very early 
all the weeds were pulled out and the earth between the 
rows was dug into deeply, ‘“‘for I know no plant,” said 
Spalding, ‘“‘that delights so much in a loose and pene- 
trable mould, nor is it to be wondered at, for the roots 
present a complete nett work over the whole surface.” 
Cane was worked in about the same manner and as 
often as cotton, requiring, therefore, about the same 
amount of labor. He gave each crop eight hoeings. In 
fact, the amount of sugar cane that could be raised was 
not limited by the labor supply required to cultivate it, 
but by the greater and more pressing necessities of har- 
vesting the stalks and manufacturing the sugar. This op- 
eration could not be put off, and must all be completed 
within two or three months. 

There was no busier time on any plantation. In 

10 Spalding, ‘“‘Observations,” in Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s Disputed Ruins, 
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Louisiana, in time of impending cold weather, the slaves 
were required to work every day and on some planta- 
tions to work every third night. And yet to Spalding, 
with all the bustle and speed, the sugar making season 
was a delight: “In reaping and preparing for market, 
the labour is heavy; but it takes the character of the 
vintage season of wine countries—it is a time of gladness, 
though of labour.” 1! The cane blades were stripped by 
hand or cut, a stroke of the big knife felled the stalk, the 
top was dropped with another stroke, and the cane was 
now ready to be taken out of the field. If the field was in 
high ground, oxcarts drawn by two or four oxen could be 
used; and to prevent the backbreaking labor of carrying 
the cane stalks very far, a network of roads should be 
run across the fields. The carts should have wheels with 
tires from four to six inches wide to prevent them from 
sinking into the ground. Canals should be run through 
the swamp fields and boats used for removing the cane.!* 

The sugar mill took on the appearance and nature of 
a little manufacturing establishment—here agriculture 
and manufacturing came nearest to blending. A series 
of buildings was necessary. First was the millhouse, 
where the cane was run between great upright iron 
rollers which crushed the cane stalks and released the 
juice. This structure was generally octagonal in shape, 
and two stories high so that the animals which afforded 
the power might walk on a different level from where the 
cane was being fed into the rollers and thereby be got out 
of the way of this operation. The millhouse was raised 
from the ground sufficiently for the cane juice to run by 

11 Spalding, ‘Sugar Cane,” in Southern Agriculturist, I (1828), 556. 
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gravity into clarifier vats, holding about three hundred 
gallons each. 

This operation led to the boiling-house, a rectangular 
building, containing the vats. Into these clarifier vats, 
the attendant added from a pint to a quart of lime juice 
to the hundred gallons to remove impurities. Next, the 
purified juice, now greenish amber in color, was led off 
to copper boilers, four according to Spalding’s specifica- 
tions. Here a roaring fire was kept going and the juice 
was boiled to a syrup. How long should it be boiled? 
Spalding could fix no rule, as conditions of juice and heat 
varied, and even the most experienced workmen could 
not be too sure, enveloped as they were ‘‘in clouds of 
steam and oppressed with sleep.” '? Yet the Negro slave 
had an uncanny sense of when to stop the boiling. ‘‘As 
the observations of negroes are limited to a few subjects,” 
explained Spalding, “their perceptions become clearer 
and more distinct. For nature has kindly ordered it, that 
our faculties should be improved in proportion as they 
are exercised.” 14 It must always be assumed that all 
parts of the operation should be carried out with the 
greatest regard for cleanliness, ‘‘for no Mahometan, with 
his seven daily Ablutions, is a greater enemy to dirt than 
sugar is.” !® When the syrup had been boiled to the 
proper thickness it was conveyed to a row of coolers, 
oblong boxes ten inches deep made from two-inch cypress 
lumber, located in the same building. Here the sugar 
granulated as it cooled. 

The final operation in producing raw sugar was carried 
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out in the curing-house, a structure which was attached 
to the boiling-house, making a compound in the form of 
a T or an L. The plank floor of this house slanted from 
each end to a center gutter, which was inclined slightly. 
The raw sugar, now ‘“‘a thick turbid mass, combined with 
its molasses,” was conveyed in tubs to this floor and 
spread out so that the molasses might drain to the center 
gutter and then run out into a great cistern holding two 
thousand gallons. 

Spalding found that it was necessary to have a large 
force of Negroes on hand to run a sugar manufacturing 
plant. There was a strict division of labor; everyone soon 
learned to know the work he was to do, and he became 
skilled in it. There was a superintendent, skimmers, 
clarifiers, barrelers of sugar, feeders, returners of trash, 
bringers of cane, mule-minders, boy drivers, oxcart men 
and boys, and various divisions of labor relative to secur- 
ing the cane from the field. Altogether, Spalding esti- 
mated the number of people necessary to take care of a 
hundred acres to be sixty-two.'® 

There were various sources of power for running sugar 
mills. If animal power were to be used, Spalding pre- 
ferred the patient ox, though he sometimes used mules 
and suggested the use of horses. The ‘“‘ox appears to be 
the best companion of man’”’; he observed, “‘he turns the 
best furrow in the field; he is the most docile and obedient 
in the mill; though he moves slow, he moves sure against 
any resistance, however great, that is made to him.” ?” 
By the 1830’s Spalding had developed a scheme whereby 
water should run his mills. He harnessed the tide, and 
constructed a tide mill. With considerable labor and 
difficulty he scooped out a five-acre field sufficiently deep 
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to secure a head of one foot of water at high tide. As the 
tide flowed in and out he developed the power of ten 
horses for a period of five or six hours twice in each 
twenty-four. He used a water wheel twenty-four feet in 
diameter.?® 

The sugar mills which Spalding constructed were made 
of tabby. Years after the sugar industry had come and 
gone and had faded out of the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants of the coast, when even there had not sub- 
sisted a tradition about Georgia sugar, people in the 
twentieth century beheld the crumbling ruins of the old 
tabby sugar mills, and then gave sway to their imagina- 
tion. They saw in these ancient-looking ruins, with roofs 
gone and trees growing within their walls, the remnants 
of old Spanish missions.'* 

Spalding believed that in excellent seasons and on the 
best land, sugar cane ought to produce two thousand 
pounds to the acre; but he did not always expect a good 
season and a good yield. In 1815 he had about 184 acres 
planted, and he succeeded in getting only about five 
hundred pounds to the acre, and that from only 120 
acres, as the remainder was so inferior that he did not cut 
it for the mill. The general opinion in ante-bellum 
times was that one thousand pounds of sugar to the acre 
was an excellent yield. 

There were many advantages in raising sugar cane. 
“There is no plant that grows, that I know of,” said 
Spalding, “‘which covers the land so completely with its 
foilage [sic], as the Sugar-Cane.” It was fine feed for 
cattle. One acre cut and stacked would feed twenty head 
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of large cattle from October to March.”! There was an 
advantage in the very fact that the rush season for reaping 
the cane was so short and engaging that other crops must 
be raised to absorb the labor supply at other times. 
Planters would thus be forced “‘to adopt that great in- 
strument of fruitfulness to soils and of wealth to a people, 
a rotation of crops.” For highland Spalding suggested this 
series of crops: Plant cane the first year; leave the second 
year to the ratoon cane; grow cotton the third year; for 
the fourth year, the land should be given over to potatoes 
and also corn, peas, and pumpkins; cane should be 
planted again the fifth year. “And with this series of 
crops I am satisfied no time will exhaust the land,” he 
asserted.?? 

For river swamps, Spalding suggested that ‘“‘a beauti- 
ful series of crops is produced by first Rice, second Cotton, 
third Cane, fourth Ratoon-cane, (if the Ratoon-cane 
answers well upon river-swamp, which is not yet fully 
ascertained) fifth Rice. This series would give good crops 
of each, for cotton delights in the firmness and adhesion 
of the soil it grows upon, whether the land be high or 
low; while at the same time, from the constant cultiva- 
tion it requires, and from its shading so completely the 
ground, its roots pulverises and loosens it very much, and 
becomes upon swamp-lands an admirable preparation 
for Sugar-cane. Rice every fourth or fifth year would be 
necessary to keep the land from sinking, and provide for 


21 Spalding, “Brief Notes,” in Southern Agriculturist, I (1828), 60. 

22 Spalding, “Observations,” in Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s Disputed Ruins, 
246. The size of a cane plantation should not be based on more than two 
acres to the slave, Spalding thought. Thomas Spalding, ‘“‘On the Cultiva- 
tion of Sugar Cane, Erecting of proper Buildings, and Manufacturing of 
Sugar,” in Southern Agriculturist, II (1829), 59. 
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it in the water that nourishment which nature in- 
tended.” 7° 

With his fine sense of regard for the welfare of his 
slaves, Spalding liked sugar cane, also, because his slaves 
preferred it to any other crop. They thrived on it; they 
multiplied faster, and had better health—‘‘and this is 
reasonable,” said he, ‘‘for every man, woman and child, 
upon the plantation, is feeding upon the sweets of the 
cane for three months in the year.” 24 In the words of a 
planter, who was probably Spalding, ‘“‘The cane bears 
those equinoctial storms to which our coast has been so 
much exposed better than either cotton or rice. It is a 
cheerful crop.—The health of the gangs of negroes em- 
ployed, is much greater in this species of cultivation than 
in any other.—There is no vegetable that would yield 
the negro so many comforts as the Sugar-cane, and as a 
negro-crop, planters should make a trial of it.” 7° 

Although Major Butler, John McQueen, and a few 
other men began early to raise sugar cane, Thomas 
Spalding was looked upon generally as the father of the 
sugar industry in Georgia. He might well have been, for 
he studied and experimented with sugar cane and the 
manufacturing of sugar and he wrote many articles about 
them for agricultural magazines.?® Early in his sugar- 
raising career, he was called upon by Thomas Pinckney 
of South Carolina for a description of how to grow and 

33 Spalding, ““Observations,” in Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s Disputed Ruinsy 
247. 

Ne Spalding, “Cultivation of Sugar Cane,” in Southern Agriculturist, II 
(1829), 59. 

25 Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s Disputed Ruins, 263. Itdoes not certainly appear 
in the pamphlet here reproduced who was the author of the part quoted 
above. From sentiment and style of language there is every reason to believe 


that Spalding wrote it. 
26 See the bibliography in this book. 
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manufacture sugar. The South Carolina Agricultural 
Society, eager to introduce the sugar business to their 
state, published in 1816 Spalding’s reply, in a pamphlet 
entitled Observations on the Method of Planting and Cultivating 
the Sugar-Cane in Georgia and South Carolina, Together with 
the Process of Boiling and Granulating; and a Description of 
the Fixtures requisite for Grinding and Boiling; in a letter from 
Thomas Spalding, Esq. to Major General Thomas Pinckney, 
with an Appendix.?" 

During the period of the War of 1812, when the tariff 
on raw sugar was pushed up to five cents a pound and 
British imports were disrupted, Spalding made sugar his 
chief agricultural interest. Persisting against the jeers of 
those who said sugar could not be produced in Georgia 
commercially, he raised enough to win the praises of a 
correspondent of the Savannah Republican. This writer 
declared that Spalding had helped much to free the 
United States from dependence on foreign markets, and 
that the American people and especially Georgia owed 
‘“*him a debt of gratitude, if to be highly useful to a coun- 
try, ever entitles a citizen to this claim.” The marauding 
British had had a greedy eye on his Sapelo sugar supply 
but they failed to get it.?8 Spalding was given credit for 
being ‘‘the first individual who planted sugar cane in 
Georgia systematically.” It was suggested that this prod- 
uct should be called “Spalding Sugar.” ?® 

In April, 1815, the Savannah market was offering 
ninety-five hogsheads of ‘‘Georgia Sugars,” ‘‘made by 
Thomas Spalding, esqu. of Sapelo Island equal, if not 
superior in quality to any imported from the Wist 

27 This extremely rare pamphlet was reprinted in Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s 
Disputed Ruins, 228-63. 

28 April 15, 1815. 

29 Savannah Republican, quoted in Milledgeville Georgia Journal, April 
26, 1815. 
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Indies.” © The Georgia Journal, published in Milledge- 
ville, far in the interior of the state, was greatly pleased 
with this news. According to the editor’s views, ‘It will 
not be long before this most valuable article will become 
one of the stable commodities of our state. We shall then 
be no longer dependent on the European colonies in the 
West Indies for Sugar, rum, and molasses.’”’ Sugar estab- 
lishments would rapidly multiply in the lower part of the 
state, he thought, ‘“‘when the discovery is made that the 
cultivation of the cane is more profitable than cotton.” 
He thought that Spalding’s crop ought to sell for as 
much as $25,000. *! 

Hezekiah Niles, editor of his famous weekly periodical, 
heard the news of Georgia sugar, and in 1816 when the 
price was seventeen cents a pound, he figured out what 
some of the Georgia planters stood to make. He was 
amazed at the profits. ‘‘ There is no gold mine equal to this,” 
he exclaimed. *? 

For the next few years sugar raising developed as a 
sort of rage among the planters, not only of the coast but 
far into the interior. Although the tariff was reduced in 
1816 from five cents to three per pound on raw sugar, the 
price continued high.** For years thereafter ‘Georgia 
sugar” continued a standard article on the commercial 
markets—and also Georgia rum, made from Georgia 
sugar. *4 

Soon after the War of 1812, planters up the Ockmulgee 
and on into the Oconee River valley as far as Milledge- 
ville, were raising sugar cane. High up on his Mount 

® Milledgeville Georgia Republican, April 11, 1815. 

31 April 19, 1815. 

3 Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore), IX (1816), 405. 

33 Register of Debates in Congress, 21 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 72; 22 


Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 42. 
34 For example, see Darien Gazette, December 28, 1818. 
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Nebo hill, Governor David B. Mitchell was growing 
sugar cane in 1815. His cane was “uncommonly large, 
ripens well, and yields an abundant quantity of saccarine 
juice, which granulates readily by the ordinary proc- 
ess.”? 36 

Niles predicted in 1816 that sugar would become a 
great Georgia staple: “It appears that great efforts are 
making to cultivate the cane in Georgia. It has been 
raised successfully 120 or 130 miles from the seacoast. It 
is said the pine land answers equal to any other, which is 
very cheap. That sugar will speedily become, perhaps, 
the chief staple of Georgia, seems now resolved to a moral 
certainty; and a sudden effect in commerce may be 
expected, which will, also, not a little, effect other na- 
tions, the British especially—who have acted as if they 
thought they had a monopoly of that valuable article.” *6 

Yet sugar was an uncertain crop. A coastal observer in 
1819 declared that sugar was “‘considered by many as a 
lottery in which two or three blanks to a prize are usually 
drawn.” *” It, therefore, had an uneven development. 
Only a few of the large planters made a specialty of sugar, 
and now and then they desisted for a year or two. Ten 
years later (1829) sugar was being boomed as if it were a 
new crop. A correspondent from Darien, in the Savannah 
Republican, after stating that the “sugar cane is unusually 
fine,”’ declared that the “‘cultivator of the plant, aided by 
the tariff, cannot fail, in the course of two or three years of 
realizing a fortune.” #8 The same year the editor pre- 
dicted, ‘‘in a very few years that the cultivation of the 
Cane will in this state have withdrawn one half of the 


36 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, April 26, 1815. 

38 Niles’ Weekly Register, IX (1816), 452. 

37 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, October 12, 1819. 
38 Savannah Republican, October 24, 1829. 
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labor that is now employed in our great staple cotton.” *° 


Spalding was long in losing his faith in sugar. Fre- 
quently he added to his Sapelo sugar production by 
planting his Hutchinson Island plantation, opposite 
Savannah, in sugar cane. In 1825 the editor of the 
Savannah Republican observed: 


We learn with much pleasure that THOMAS SPALDING, Esq. 
has been thus far successful in the cultivation of Sugar Cane on 
his plantation on Hutchinson’s Island, opposite this city. He 
has sixty acres of Cane, denominated the Ribbon Cane, which 
has in Louisiana been considered vastly superior to the white 
cane. Mr. Spalding suffered severely in the early part of the 
season by the gale which washed from the ground a very con- 
siderable part of the cane, and compelled him to replant. His 
Sugar Works are now in operation, and he is engaged in grind- 
ing, boiling, and granulating. From the experiment which has 
thus far been made, his cane will average him seven hundred 
and fifty pounds per acre, and it is believed that the Syrup will 
pay the expense of the plantation. We understand that this en- 
terprising individual will, the ensuing year increase the quan- 
tity of ground he this year plants. We most sincerely wish him 
success, and trust that the day is not distant when Sugar will be 
added to the staple articles of our State.‘ 


By the early 1830’s sugar was receding in Georgia, and 
by the 1840’s not more than twenty planters, all on the 
coast, raised sugar commercially. In the upcountry the 
small farmers and the log cabin and piney woods people 
planted a little sugar cane for their own consumption, 
but made no attempt to raise it for money. Spalding 
thought this was a wholesome development, for it would 
give the poor the sweets they craved but might not be 

39 Ibid., November g, 1829. 

49 Ibid., November 23, 1829. See also, Savannah Georgian, March 5, 1825; 
Spalding, ‘Cultivation of Sugar Cane,” in Southern Agriculturist, II (1829), 
55-56. 
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able to buy. He expected that the small farmers from the 
Carolinas to the Rio Grande would take up the planting 
of small patches of sugar cane for their own use.*! 

Spalding believed the reason for the sugar recession in 
Georgia was the low price that prevailed. He also blamed 
the lack of tariff protection, which had been reduced to 
two and one half cents per pound on raw sugar in 1832. 
The tariff on molasses had been reduced from ten to five 
cents a gallon. He also believed that the British had 
sought to manipulate the world sugar market to injure 
American sugar. The price of sugar from 1830 to 1840 
averaged about six cents a pound.“ 

Loath to see sugar disappear as an important crop in 
Georgia, Spalding with special regret noted the effect its 
passing would have on his cherished crop rotation pro- 
gram. Sugar and rice especially had worked well to- 
gether. Rice was harvested in September and October; 
sugar in November, December, and January. It was a 
perfect arrangement for keeping the slaves busy. With the 
passing of sugar, the planters went back to cotton on the 
uplands and to rice in the lowlands. ‘* 

With the exception of Louisiana, where sugar became 
a staple, the other southern states had much the same 
experience as Georgia. Sugar raising fluctuated with the 
price of cotton; only when cotton was ruinously low did 
planters resort to sugar. Although Spalding had pointed 
the way in the South Atlantic states, both South Carolina 


‘\ Legare, “Account of an Agricultural Excursion,” in Southern Agri- 
culturist, VI (1833), 143; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents, for the 
Year 1847 (Washington, 1848), 180; Spalding, ““Sugar-Cane,” in American 
Agriculturist, TI (1844), 166. 

42 Spalding, “Sugar-Cane,” in American Agriculturist, IIE (1844), 166; 
Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States, U1, 744-48. 

‘3 Spalding, ‘“‘Sugar-Cane,” in American Agriculturist, III (1844), 166. 
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and Florida far exceeded Georgia in the 1850’s in sugar 
production. ** 


*4 See J. Carlisle Sitterson, “Ante-Bellum Sugar Culture in the South 
Atlantic States,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge), III (1937), 
175-87. 


Chapter VII 
PHILOSOPHER 


A PHILOSOPHER applies calm reason to the con- 
duct of life, he keeps his serenity under trying conditions, 
he has good judgment and practical wisdom. Thomas 
Spalding was a philosopher. 

He had a pattern for living, and the fundamental ele- 
ments in that pattern were permanency and unity. 
Spalding tried to build his life and the life of his com- 
munity around these ideas. All things should work to- 
gether toward one end and that end should remain fixed. 
All of Spalding’s experiments and his plans he sought to 
make converge on the end he had in view. His great 
common denominator was localism, regionalism, state 
rights. Spalding was never vague nor metaphysical; he 
was practical at all times. He never talked in generalities. 
He read his philosophy of life into what he was doing, 
into what he had already accomplished or what he was 
secking to do at the time. When Spalding talked of his 
doctrine of permanency he talked in concrete terms. 

Why not begin with houses? In Spalding’s times a 
normal Georgian could be expected to live half of his 
waking moments and practically all his sleeping moments 
in or around his home. What a vast silent influence a 
house must have, then, on the person who lived in it-—not 
only the mere fact of its appearance, its architecture, but 
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its durability. In what associations had it been steeped? 
How old was it? Houses should not be built for only one 
generation; they should be built for permanency—for 
generations uncounted. Much of the finest part of the 
English character he saw growing out of their solid sub- 
stantial homes, which fed strength and solidity into Old 
England—a country he never ceased to admire. 

Strength and permanency came through labor, and 
what one labored on one loved. Said Spalding, ‘“‘We love 
every thing upon which we have laboured, either physi- 
cally or mentally, but in proportion as we love the objects 
of our labour, we repine at seeing them decay; it is pain- 
ful to see, at their very commencement, dissolution written 
upon them. And how few of us, when old, can say, this is 
the room in which I was born—this is the house in which 
my father dwelt.” A permanent house did not require 
much more expense in the building than a flimsy house; 
“for utility and beauty are so combined with simplicity” 
that ‘permanent things in nature, are among the cheap- 
est.”” He “that has thrown together a mound of earth, has 
probably erected the most imperishable monument of his 
labours that material things admit of.” ! 

People should build so that “every day expended may 
leave something behind it, which would mark and per- 
petuate its usefulness.” Simplicity, permanency, and 
beauty went together; and these elements could easily be 
found outside expensive palaces. In fact, palaces did not 
comport with the American conception of the simplicity 
of government. “But, happily, there is a beauty that 
belongs, as well to the cottage as to the palace, for magni- 
tude is not one of its qualities.” 


1 Thomas Spalding, ‘On the mode of Constructing Tabby Buildings, 
and the propriety of improving our plantations in a permanent manner,” 
in Southern Agriculturist, UT (1830), 620-21. 
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Houses could be permanent and beautiful and at the 
same time be simple and inexpensive. They should be 
built low on the ground, for how could houses be perma- 
nent if they were erected on stilts? They should be “‘over- 
shaded and embowered in our native woods.” Impious 
hands, indeed, they would be that would remove the 
majestic live oaks or demolish nature’s beautiful setting. 

There was a unity that should hold an estate together 
and impart a sort of magical effect on the inhabitants. 
Spalding expressed this idea by imagining that “‘the lawn 
upon which the children might be sporting, the meadow 
in which the flocks and herds might be browsing, the 
fields in which grain or grass might be growing, are 
embraced and taken in at one sweep of the eye.”? What 
made all this possible? The natural elements left free by 
man. Fences would be fatal to the picture, those atrocious 
artificialities “that confined, divided and encumbered the 
landscape.” The practical value of fences could be se- 
cured through the sinking of ditches, slanting down on 
the outer side but precipitous on the inner, which nothing 
could scale but which did not obstruct the view. ‘“In- 
stead, then, of wasting labour upon fences, let us surround 
our dwellings with sunken ditches, executed in such a 
manner as to be unobtrusive and unobserved, until ap- 
proached very near.” ‘“‘Enclosures executed in this man- 
ner,” observed Spalding, “‘would be by much the most 
beautiful and permanent that could be formed, and in the 
Southern States, where we have, at different periods of 
the year, disposable labour that really costs us nothing, 
the cheapest possible.” ? 

Living on the coast, Spalding had no rock quarries to 
which he could go to get building stone. He was deter- 
mined not to build of wood, which permeated the sur- 

® Ibid., 620-23. 
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roundings with an atmosphere of decay and change. With 
his philosophy of permanency and with an aptness for 
using what he could find available, he naturally turned 
toward tabby, that method of construction which for years 
came to be so completely identified with his name. It was 
nothing new on the coast. It had originally been used by 
Oglethorpe. Frederica had been mainly constructed of it, 
and as a child he had played among its ruins. In fact, he 
had been born in a tabby house near Frederica, “‘and 
while the wooden buildings have been burnt or rotted 
down, and the bricks have been carried off or wasted away 
{these tabby buildings] are as entire and imperishable as 
they would have been of granite or marble,” except for 
the ruin produced not by gentle time but by ruthless war 
and the pilferers who carried away tabby blocks to be 
used in constructing St. Simon lighthouse and other build- 
ings on the island.* 

Spalding believed tabby was much more durable and 
more beautiful than brick. It was “the best and cheapest 
material that has ever been employed by man, for the 
erection of permanent or even beautiful buildings, with 
moderate means.” * They were also the easiest to con- 
struct and they were “the buildings of Spain & the boast 
of Barbary, where some of them have stood for many 
centuries.’ © Spalding believed Oglethorpe had got the 
idea of tabby construction from Spain. Oglethorpe had 
used tabby in his fort and barracks at Frederica, but this 
form of building had not come into general use thereafter; 
so that by the beginning of the nineteenth century this 
method had been forgotten, and it was left for Spalding 


3 Ibid., 618, 619. 

‘ Spalding, ‘General James Oglethorpe,” in loc. cit., 273. 

5 Spalding, Sapelo, to ?, July 30, 1816, in Randolph Spalding Collec- 
tion. 
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to reintroduce it. He was surprised that people in Georgia 
and South Carolina were so slow in taking it up, and he 
could explain it only by “‘the reluctance that is felt by 
men in adopting any thing that is new.” ° 

By a decade or two after Spalding had finished his home 
on Sapelo, the desire of people to construct tabby build- 
ings became widespread. Then he had the pleasure of 
telling numerous inquirers just how the operation was 
carried out. Tabby was nothing more than equal parts of 
oyster shells, lime, and sand mixed with water. This mix- 
ture while wet was placed in plank forms and built up to 
the desired height. Six grown slaves, two boys, and a few 
mules could within a few months build a “massy build- 
ing.” All anyone needed to know was how to use a plum- 
met and a level. The work should be done between March 
and July. The roof should be made flat and covered with 
tar and sand; brick or tile could be used if the joists were 
strong enough.’ 

Permanency in buildings led to permanency in popula- 
tion. How could any region thrive if the people did not 
love it, and how could they love it if they looked upon it 
as merely a place where they would sojourn until they 
could raise a crop or two and learn of another place 
farther on which they hoped to reach? Unless people had 
a feeling of permanency in a region and felt that they 
were anchored there, they would be constantly expecting 
to receive more than they would contribute. 

The movement of people to the westward from the 
older parts of the South appeared to Spalding most un- 
fortunate and pernicious, both for those who remained 
and for those who left. “‘Along the whole line of our route 

® Spalding, “Tabby Buildings,” in Southern Agriculturist, III (1830), 617. 

7 Ibid., 617-20; Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 138-41; Coulter (ed.), Geor- 
gta’s Disputed Ruins, passim. 
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from Augusta in Georgia to the banks of the Alabama,” 
reported a traveler in the 1830's, ‘‘we found the road 
covered by parties [of emigrants]; and, according to the 
opinion of well-informed residents, with whom I con- 
versed on this subject, not fewer than ten thousand fami- 
lies have quitted the two Carolinas and Georgia during 
the course of this season.” ® Spalding had opposed the 
purchase of Louisiana because he feared that the new 
territory would draw off the population from the older 
parts of the country; and he also believed that cotton was 
a misfortune to the South because it was a crop easily 
raised in a new country and a crop that required little 
capital or preparation.* People would set out with their 
cotton seed, a few slaves, a few wagons and plows—off 
for the new cotton lands! They went into a rude society 
to live in log cabins, leaving behind their household gods 
and a well-developed society. The deluded pioneer! ‘His 
expectations are excited to an extravagent [sic] degree, 
feverish inclinations are generated in his mind to flee to 
this land of promise; the reality is widely different. Of all 
that have gone, (and I know many of them) two out of 
three have been totally ruined.” Spalding so warned his 
fellow Georgians, 

How could these people be made to love their com- 
munity and build upon it and develop happy lives? A 
home in which they could take pride, of course? But how 
could they build for permanency if they were not finan- 
cially able? There was a broad and fundamental economic 
background which Spalding did not fail to recognize. Why 
had he advised the people to raise indigo, sugar, grapes, 


5 Tyrone Power, Impressions of America, During the Years 1833, 1834, and 
1835 (London, 1836), IT, 125. 

*“Sapeloe Island,” 97. 

0 Spalding, “‘Sugar and Indigo,” in Southern Agriculturist, I (1828), 483. 
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silk, olives, oranges—why was he promoting diversifica- 
tion? He was doing so to bring that prosperity which 
would attach the people to the coast. So would he organize 
agricultural societies and contribute his best knowledge 
to agricultural journals. In an agricultural address which 
he made in 1824, he said: “If I have succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing in any one bosom present, a desire to change 
his local situation; if I have succeeded in awakening in 
any one bosom present, a better opinion of his home, I 
shall be gratified; for until that restless desire to roam, is at an 
end within us, we will not call into action all our faculties, 
we will not tax our energies to their maximum, to decorate 
our cottage, or to improve our farm, and these things will 
always go together, the beautiful and the good, are both 
attributes of the one great monad, and cannot be sepa- 
rated.” 1 

The roving disposition would soon make nomads of the 
American people. They certainly would not give up their 
institutions if they were asked to make a choice, yet they 
were practically doing so when they went to the West. 
They should learn to love their community and teach 
their household to do so. “‘We must cling to it as we would 
our institutions,” pleaded Spalding, “‘for there are thou- 
sands of American people, I believe before God, that 
would lay down their lives before they would be driven 
from the institutions or laws of their country. And yet, in 
the love of change, in the restless appetite for roving, they 
abandon the land of their birth, the graves of their fathers, 
to live in a ruder home, to die among a barbarous 


people.” 12 


11 Spalding, “Union Agricultural Society,” in American Farmer, VII 
(1825-1826), 185, 186; Darien Gazette, May 18, 1824. 

12 “Agricultural Views of the Late Thomas Spalding,” in The Plantation, 
I (1860), 350-51. 
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True enough, there were a few disadvantages on the 
Georgia coast; a few hurricanes had swept in and de- 
stroyed much—and Spalding had suffered from the ele- 
ments sufficiently to know their worst. But “let us turn 
with renewed exertions, to the repairing of the past, and 
the improvement of the future, remembering, that when 
God abandoned man in paradise, to save him from de- 
spair, he plucked from Eden’s bower one flower, and planted 
it in his bosom; watered by love divine, 1¢ grew; and grows 
there still, ’tis Hope. In every dark disastrous hour, look to 
this flower, for it has an amuletic power, far beyond the 
Lamp of Alladdin, far beyond the Ring of Solomon.” }* 

The people of coastal Georgia should stop a minute to 
contemplate the part of the world in which they lived. 
They should remember that they were living under nat- 
ural conditions similar to those which gave birth to civili- 
zation. It was not in the cold north, nor was it in the 
torrid south, “but in the narrow region which separates 
the temperate from the torrid zone, man was first awakened 
into civilization, he first began to spread the arts and 
sciences around him.” ‘‘Gentlemen, we are in the climate 
of Chaldea, and of Egypt, of Greece, of Tyre, and of 
Carthage,” continued Spalding. ‘“‘We are in a land, where 
rice and wheat, and cane, and indigo, and cotton, and 
silk—where the olive and the vine, not only grow, but will 
find their favourite home, if man will only lend his aid.” !4 

He declared that ‘“‘no portion of the American conti- 
nent, from Labrador to Cape-Horn, could promise to 
man a better, and happier home.” If he thought he would 
like the uplands where “‘the mountains lifted him into the 


13 Spalding, “Union Agricultural Society,” in American Farmer, VII 
(1825-1826), 187; Darien Gazette, May 18, 1824. 

14 Spalding, “Union Agricultural Society,” in American Farmer, VU 
(1825-1826), 185; Darien Gazette, May 18, 1824. 
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clouds, and gave him views of the picturesque and the 
sublime,” he would find it difficult to make a living there 
for he could scarcely find a way out. The rivers were too 
rapid to be navigated and there were no roads and none 
could be built. With a climate “‘that admitted the cultiva- 
tion, profitably, of every object of great value under the 
sun,” yet a restlessness and a desire for change had carried 
away many people to the West. Now, all should be done 
that was possible “‘to fortify those that remain, against this 
love of change.” !® Referring to the Georgia-Carolina 
coast, he declared it was “‘a country of itself capable of 
maintaining millions of inhabitants; for, in extent, it is 
greater than Upper Egypt, from the Cataracs to Cairo,” 
and unlike Egypt it was not surrounded by uninhabited 
desert.1® 

In summing up his case for the coast, Spalding con- 
cluded, ‘“‘I wish to impress upon you my own convictions, 
that we combine more of the advantages of climate, more 
of the advantages of soil, and of local situation, than any 
other section of the United States.”’ !7 

Although at times it seemed that Spalding’s passionate 
patriotism encompassed little more than coastal Georgia, 
he came to embrace in his program the whole state; his 
broader views envisaged the South as a section against 
the North—and on proper occasions he could grow elo- 
quent as an American against a foreign country. As a 
Georgian he could compare his state with the best parts 
of the foreign world and find that it was equal in most 
respects if not superior in some. His sojourn in Europe, in 
the early part of the century, had made a profound im- 
pression on him, and many were the times when he re- 

15 Spalding, “Brief Notes,” in Southern Agriculturist, 1 (1828), 58. 


18 Spalding, “Orange Trees,” tdid., III (1830), 73. 
17 Darien Gazette, May 18, 1824. 
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called how certain parts of his own state reminded him of 
some beautiful and prosperous part of Europe. 

He found that Georgia was divided into three zones. 
The first extended from the coast inland to the granite 
range which cut across the state from Augusta, through 
Milledgeville and Macon to Columbus—here was the 
boundary called the fall line by later geographers. This 
was the region of sand and clay; pine timber set in when 
once the cypress swamps and the live oak coast country 
were left behind. This was the land of rice, and sugar, and 
Sea Island cotton. And the value of the pine trees should 
not be underestimated, for naval stores and for lumber. 
They compared well in their wealth to the pines of Swe- 
den. 

Then set in the second zone, which extended to the 
edge of the mountains. This region was pre-eminently a 
farming country, raising much cotton, but especially good 
for wheat, barley, and the root crops such as turnips and 
carrots. It was the same sort of country as Morocco, the 
climate being precisely the same. 

The third zone continued through the mountains to the 
Tennessee line. Here were fine grazing lands, ‘“‘the finest 
grazing country in America, and should be covered with 
flocks and herds.” He believed the Alpaca or Peruvian 
sheep would thrive here. The legislature should appro- 
priate $1,000 to bring in a small herd; or if the legislature 
would not do so, Colonel Farish Carter, a great planter 
in this region, could easily make the experiment. This 
region Spalding compared to the Barcelona country, in 
Spain.'® He was especially favorably disposed now to this 
mountainous Cherokee country, though some years previ- 
ously he had considered this region inaccessible. He was 


18 “Agricultural Views of the Late Thomas Spalding,” in The Plantation, 
I (1860), 346-47. 
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struck by the beauty of it, and he predicted that ‘‘the day 
is not far distant when flocks of sheep shall cover every 
hill and herds of cattle shall fill every valley in that section, 
giving their wool, their butter, and their cheese, to the 
commerce of the country.” !° 

In all the state north of the fall line, running from 
Augusta to Columbus, he saw vast water-power possibili- 
ties. The streams after being used to irrigate the valleys 
would mingle again to turn the wheels of the mills that 
would grind the grain which they had helped raise, and 
when they reached the plains they would continue to form 
the great streams which served as highways to the coast. 
Could Spalding have expressed his poetic feelings he might 
have written what Sidney Lanier was left to do in this 
stanza: 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side, 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


Spalding believed that the northern part of the state was 
the best wheat growing region in the world. Nothing like 
it could be found in Scotland, England, or in France.” 
Spalding offered this additional advice to the upcoun- 
try Georgians: They should build of stone their homes 
and barns and other structures. For forty years he had 


19 Thid., 352. 
* Ibid., 350-53. 
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wondered why they did not do so. Stone was plentiful in 
the upcountry. Stone houses could be built cheaper than 
wooden ones. The cost of lime for making the stones stick 
together would be no more expensive than the paint 
which they would need for wooden buildings. Stone could 
be found everywhere, and it should be remembered that 
by the law of crystallization all stones break in straight 
lines and therefore were easily converted into building 
material. The reason he had not used stone on the coast 
was the impossibility of securing it.”! 

In thus zoning Georgia and analyzing its possibilities, 
Spalding was hoping to wean Georgians away from their 
cotton habits. The true and the full and the complete life 
was one of diversified activities. Spalding never forgot this 
pronouncement of his, and he tried throughout his life to 
prevent the Georgians from forgetting it. 

As Spalding looked into the working of the government 
of his country, he saw that it did not operate with im- 
partiality on its citizens. He and many others had dis- 
covered this fact early in the century, and they were to 
note with increasing concern that the effect was to penal- 
ize one section to the advantage of the other. In 1824 he 
was made chairman of a committee of Darien and Mc- 
Intosh County citizens to report on the tariff bill of that 
year. He expressed the feeling of the committee when he 
asked what else the purpose of the bill was ‘‘but the de- 
livering over—bound hand and foot—the interest of the 
agriculturist, the mechanic, and the navigator—to those 
of the Manufacturer?” ?* Tariff laws came and went, and 
he could have continued to ask that question of the other 
tariff bills, even until he could ask questions no more. A 
few years later he charged the United States government 


1 Ibid. 
22 Darien Gazette, February 26, 1824. 
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with having through tariff laws and other means spent 
millions of dollars to help manufacturing interests and 
millions more to help commerce and foster it, “‘but that 
neither the Executive or [sic] Legislative Government of 
this country has taxed itself with one hour’s deliberation 
upon the multiplication or the improvement of the sub- 
jects of his [the agriculturist’s] industry.” 7° Again he said, 
‘But in truth, and in fact, if agriculture has not already 
been strangled in the swaddling clothes of legislation, it 
is only, because her constitution was fashioned, and has 
taken its tone, in better times, and under better men.” ™ 

As for being a patron of agriculture, ‘“The general gov- 
ernment never have been,” said Spalding; ‘‘the general 
government never will be: we no longer have reliance 
upon her equity or impartiality; consequently she never 
should be, for her patronage of agriculture, like her power 
of making roads, and making canals, and making fortifica- 
tions, would be exchanged with the strong and the wealthy, 
for political influence and sectional support, operating 
like the tariff, to make the wealthy more wealthy, to make 
the poor still poorer.” So thought Spalding in 1828, when 
the Tariff of Abominations was given to the country. He 
would now turn to the state; this would be much better 
than to continue to expect something from the national 
government and continue to complain for not getting it.* 

It was more logical for Spalding to turn to the state. 
In localism he had early planted his greatest hopes for 
the completest life and the fullest living that might be had 
on this earth. It was bad reasoning that had led the local- 
ist ever to expect anything for agriculture from the na- 


23 Spalding, “‘Silk-Worm,” in Southern Agriculturist, 1 (1828), 391. 

24 Thomas Spalding, “On the Cultivation of Sugar,” ibid., II (1829), 
102. 

25 Thomas Spalding, “Copy of a Letter to Mr. CRAWFORD, on Leg- 
islative Patronage,” ibid., I (1828), 433. 
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tional government. The local government was nearest 
the people; it should be able to hear their voice. Why 
could not some Georgian with vision now turn the forces 
of state legislation into the channels where it would do the 
most effective service to the greatest number of its citizens? 
Was not Georgia an agricultural state? Was the state 
government designed only to punish murderers, grant 
divorces, and change names, or might it not promote the 
general welfare by positive action in carrying out a plan 
for improving the state? Spalding believed that the legis- 
lature could by a well-developed plan of action so help 
the agricultural interests of the state as to put it fifty years 
ahead of where it would be otherwise—‘‘and who, of our 
Statesmen, by any work they may perform, will merit to 
be remembered so long.” ?° For instance, the state could 
aid in the attempts being made to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of the olive, by setting up nurseries. 

It might be too expensive for the state to set up “‘pat- 
tern farms” where it could “introduce experiment and 
invite observation,” but it might well offer rewards and 
honors to those citizens who made profitable experiments. 
The state could import “rare, and useful, and valuable 
animals from foreign countries,’ for Georgia was a re- 
gion ‘“‘where the cow and the camel, the horse, the mule, 
the ass, and the sheep of every fleece, would browse in one 
common pasture.” It might search the world for rare 
and useful vegetables and plants and set up nurseries to 
provide enterprising citizens. Spalding was here anticipat- 
ing by a half century the national government in this sort 
of work.?7 

Spalding had even bolder plans for Georgia to follow. 
If diversification in agricultural activities was desirable, 


26 Spalding, “Brief Notes,” in Southern Agriculturist, 1 (1828), 108, 109. 
37 Spalding, “Legislative Patronage,” ibid., 434-35. 
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why could the program not be enlarged? There was no 
enterprise inherently dangerous to the economy of any 
people if it arose naturally and logically. What should 
prevent Georgia from engaging in manufacturing her 
cotton into cloth? Did she not have the cotton and did she 
not need cloth? In 1828 Spalding advocated a plan whereby 
the state would set up three cotton factories, one each in 
Augusta, Milledgeville, and Macon, and on each the state 
should spend $100,000. Cotton was three cents a pound 
cheaper in Georgia than in the New England states, 
where most of the cloth was made. This cotton could be 
turned into cloth at an expense of three cents a pound. 
Surely the state could make a profit at this rate; and what 
better answer could be given to the North? 2° This was a 
brand of state socialism which Spalding probably had not 
carried through his mind to a logical conclusion. 

Spalding loved knowledge because he believed it gave 
power to him who knew; when he learned something he 
could never rest content until he had told others so that 
they might profit also. He loved his fellow man; he found 
his greatest happiness in the prosperity and stability of 
his own region and state. He applied reason to the order- 
ing of his coming and his going. Even when hurricanes 
swept his island estate he was serene; he did not become 
panicky and fly to the West, or counsel others to flee. His 
judgments in varying situations were generally correct, 
and he had practical wisdom. Spalding had a philosophy 
of life and of living which harmonized with his times and 
his surroundings. He was of the best the Old South could 
produce. 


28 Ibid. 
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Whuerser a region be agricultural or industrial it 
needs money for carrying on its commercial activities. 
The coastal planters had their cotton, their sugar, and 
their indigo to sell, and they had their plantation supplies 
to buy. They needed money for these transactions. A 
planter of much ambition or of many acres needed another 
service associated with money; he needed credit. The dis- 
pensers of such services were banks, but Georgia had none 
until 1810, when the Planters’ Bank was chartered and 
established in Savannah. The same year the Bank of 
Augusta was set up, and in 1815 Savannah received a 
second financial institution in the Bank of the State of 
Georgia. 

Until the Planters’ Bank was started, the only kind of 
money to be found in Georgia was United States coins 
and the paper notes of the first United States Bank. The 
demand for money did not seem to be fully met by the 
coins minted by the United States and the paper notes 
issued by the United States Bank and the three Georgia 
banks; for various associations, companies, and individ- 
uals began issuing printed notes, due bills, tickets, and 
change bills, which soon became so uncertain in value 
that Georgia forbade their appearance after 1816.! 


1 Lucius Q, C. Lamar (ed.), A Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 
passed by the Legislature since the Year 1810 to the Year 1819, Inclusive (Augusta, 
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Spalding’s need for a bank was well shown during the 
period from 1808 to 1815, when he was indebted to vari- 
ous people to the amount of $100,000. Most of these loans 
had been secured in Savannah, the metropolis for coastal 
Georgia. Savannah would always be the principal coastal 
city, but the planters of the Sea Islands and of the main- 
land south of the Ogeechee River felt that there was no 
good reason why they should not be served by a bank 
more conveniently reached. The Bank of Augusta served 
the upcountry; the Planters’ Bank and the Bank of the 
State of Georgia in Savannah served the southeastern 
part of the state; why should the coastal planters not be 
given a bank? It took no great amount of argument in the 
early nineteenth century to settle this question. Following 
the War of 1812 the bank fever broke out in Georgia, as 
elsewhere, with great virulence, and the state govern- 
ment itself was soon to become the chief victim. There 
was money to be made in the banking business, so much 
that Governor Mitchell thought in 1817 the state should 
invest all its surplus revenue in bank stock and with the 
profits cease to tax the people further. 

As was the custom in those days, banking privileges 
were so Closely guarded that it took a special act to secure 
them, and in Georgia they were considered so valuable 
that the state reserved part of the control and ownership 
of all the early banks it allowed. Therefore, on December 
15, 1818, when Georgia chartered the Bank of Darien it 
believed it was doing its government as great a favor as it 
was doing its citizens. This bank was to be located in 
Darien, in McIntosh County, and it was to be capitalized 


1821), 103-105. The Savannah bank had been originally chartered in 
1807, but the charter was withdrawn and a new one granted in 1810. See 
Thomas P. Govan, ‘‘Banking and the Credit System in Georgia, 1810- 
1860,” in Journal of Southern History, TV (1938), 164~84. 
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at not over $1,000,000, divided into ten thousand shares 
at $100 each. The state might buy five thousand of these 
shares if it did so before January 1, 1820. Spalding and 
four other citizens of McIntosh County were appointed 
to open the subscription books in Darien, while other 
people were appointed to sell the stock in fifteen other 
towns in the state. No person was allowed to buy more 
than one hundred shares during the first thirty days, but 
if at the end of that time there were still shares left, then 
a person might buy as many as were available. Fifteen 
hundred shares were allotted to Darien and smaller num- 
bers of varying amounts to the other towns. 

There should be ten directors, elected annually—five 
by the individual stockholders and five by the state leg- 
islature. The directors should elect annually from their 
number a president. Spalding and his four Darien asso- 
ciates were charged with carrying the bank into immedi- 
ate operation by calling, after two months, for one fourth 
of the amount subscribed, to be paid in gold or silver 
“or such other money as is receivable in the treasury of 
this state.”” When they had collected $100,000 they should 
order the stockholders to elect five directors. 

No director of another bank might be on the board of 
the Darien bank. The bank might hold only such land 
and buildings as were necessary for its use, and it might 
not engage in trade and commerce or in insurance. Its 
total debt should never be more than three times the 
amount “‘of specie actually deposited”’ in its vaults for 
safekeeping; and the paper money which it might issue 
should be redeemed in specie on presentation, except that 
when other banks or companies presented Darien notes 
they might be redeemed in notes or other forms of in- 
debtedness on the bank or company presenting them. 
The stockholders and the state pledged their property to 
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the amount of their bank investment in guaranteeing the 
notes and debts of the bank. 

The Bank of Darien was required to set up a branch 
at Milledgeville within six months and another some- 
where on the Ocmulgee River within two years. There- 
after it might establish branches wherever the directors 
pleased. Any future legislature was given the right to 
increase the capital of the bank to $2,000,000. The life of 
the Bank of Darien should end on January 1, 1837.? 

With his vision of future greatness and prosperity for 
the coast, Spalding had been the main leader in promot- 
ing the establishment of the Bank of Darien. He had not 
always been an advocate of banks, but he was broad 
enough and wise enough not to be bound by past opin- 
ions when he had learned enough to change his mind. 
Back in 1810 he had been opposed to chartering the Bank 
of Augusta; he was against the whole banking system, 
state and national. At that time the charter of the first 
United States Bank was about to expire; and with Jeffer- 
son and Madison against banks, Congress was on the 
point of denying an extension. Now, Spalding thought it 
unwise and, in fact, unconstitutional, for Georgia to set 
up another bank, for the Federal Constitution forbade 
states to emit bills of credit or to coin money. “Paper 
money would one day destroy the liberties of this coun- 
try,” he declared;* it was “rattle snake money.” * 

By 1818 Spalding had come to think differently. For 


2 Lamar (ed.), Laws of the State of Georgia, 94-102. 

3 Savannah Georgia Republican, November 29, 1810; Georgia Senate Jour- 
nal, 1810, p. 39. Spalding was in the Senate at this time. The bill charter- 
ing the bank passed by a vote of twenty-eight to seven, Spalding voting 
against it. 

4 Georgia Republican and Savannah Evening Ledger, November 29, 1810. 

5 Other men had gone through this same change, Henry Clay being one 
of them. 
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the next half dozen years he was to give most of his time 
to the banking business, and for the rest of his life he was 
to be looked upon as an expert on banks. He immediately 
opened the books in Darien for the sale of bank stock, and 
five minutes thereafter the stock allotted to Darien had 
been oversubscribed by $40,000.° He then announced in 
the newspapers of the state, in pursuance of the law, that 
one fourth of the subscription on stocks was then due.’ 
Before the end of the year, the state had invested $100,000 
of the free school fund and $100,000 of the internal im- 
provement fund in Bank of Darien stock, and it set aside 
$175,000 for future payments on Darien stock as they 
should fall due.* In 1823 Spalding called upon Governor 
George M. Troup to complete the state’s subscription and 
thereby give the bank additional funds on which more 
currency could be issued; for the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of the state could well use more money.? 

On April 26, 1819, the Bank of Darien opened its 
doors, with high hopes of the town of Darien and of the 
bank that the commerce of the western and southwestern 
parts of the state would be drawn down the Altamaha to 
Darien and thence distributed to the ends of the earth. 
Thomas Spalding had befittingly been elected president 
and he was to be successively and usually unanimously 
re-elected thereafter for the next six years. As a member 
of the Board of Directors, he was habitually chosen by 
the legislature to represent the state; but if the legislature 
should not elect him, as was the case in 1823, the stock- 
holders could be depended on to return him.” 

-® Savannah Georgia Journal, January 12, 1819. 

7 For instance, Darien Gazette, January 25, 1819. 

® Lamar (ed.), Laws of the State of Georgia, 102. 

* Spalding to George M. Troup, December 1, 1823, in Telamon Cuyler 


Collection (University of Georgia Library). 
% For bank elections see Milledgeville Georgia Journal, December 23, 
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The Bank of Darien now became the state’s greatest 
financial institution, half owned and half controlled by 
the state government. Located in a town of fewer than 
five hundred people," it spread its banking favors over 
the state, and before it closed its doors twenty-two years 
later, it had established branches in the capital city of 
Milledgeville; in proud Savannah; in Marion on the 
Ocmulgee, destined soon to die and be forgotten; in 
thriving Macon; in Auraria among the gold diggings, 
disappearing when the diggings gave out; in Dahlonega, 
near by, which was to survive the rush; and in Augusta, 
cultured and commercial.” 

Unfortunately the bank opened its doors just in time to 
receive the full effects of the storms and stresses that befell 
the country and took their place in history under the 
name of the Panic of 1819. But Spalding was no hard- 
hearted banker; as he later said, he had administered 
“largely to the wants of the community during a period 
of very general distress.” !* In addition to battling hard 
times, he had embarked on a venture to build up a great 
financial institution and with it a great city, both of 
which should thrive on the commerce of the interior of 
the state that the Altamaha River would drain to the 


1823; February 1, 1825; Darien Gazette, April 5, 1819; February 12, De- 
cember 14, 1824; January 4, 1825; Columbian Museum and Savannah Daily 
Gazette, March 25, 1819; Savannah Republican, December 18, 1820; De- 
cember 17, 1822; January 11, December 22, 1823; December 11, 1824; 
January 10, 1825; Savannah Georgian, March 26, 1819; January 19, 1820; 
December 14, 1821; January 11, December 22, 1823; December 11, 1824; 
January 8, November 28, December 5, 1825. 

11 Sherwood, Gazetteer of the State of Georgia (2nd ed.), 102. Ten years 
later (1829) it was reported to have ‘‘about 500 inhabitants.” 

12 Savannah Georgian, December 15, 1823; January 31, 1835; Savannah 
Republican, February 4, 1824; January 7, 1833; Day’s New-York Bank Note 
List and Counterfeit Detector, June 14, 1841, p. 13. 

8 Savannah Republican, November 26, 1825. 
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doors of Darien. To perform this miracle, his bank printed 
and loaned much money on property whose value fluc- 
tuated with the panicky conditions, and whose level Spal- 
ding and all his Board of Directors could never surely guess 
far into the future. There was the further disadvantage, 
as long as Darien remained so small, of having to make 
loans at a distance where conditions were not well known 
and where they could be less certain of the integrity of 
borrowers. 

Beset by hard times, Spalding’s bank was soon forced 
to fight other enemies that sprang up. The Savannah 
branch of the second United States Bank looked with 
little pleasure on the Georgia banks with their practices 
which it considered loose. It collected the money of these 
banks with great avidity and immediately sent it back to 
them and demanded specie, thereby draining their vaults 
and “threatening their destruction, and compelling them, 
in order to meet the exigency, to curtail their discounts, 
in so much as to deprive the State, and the individual 
stock-holders, of their usual and expected dividends.” "4 
In 1821 the state passed a law protecting its banks against 
these raids on their specie by allowing them to refuse pay- 
ment on notes presented by the United States Bank or its 
branches which they could not swear were their own 
bona fide property.'® 

It was about this time that Spalding induced William 
H. Crawford, secretary of the treasury, to deposit $1,400,- 
ooo of Federal revenues in the Darien bank. The Darien 
notes were circulating widely, even in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, with the result that many of them were paid into 


14 William C. Dawson (ed.), A Compilation of the Laws of the State of Geor- 
gia, passed by the General Assembly, since the Year 1819 to the Year 1829, Inclusive 
(Milledgeville, 1831), 12 (Resolutions); Darien Gazette, December 2, 1820. 

18 Dawson (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 70. This law 
was repealed in 1824. Jbid., 71. 
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the United States Treasury in land transactions. If these 
notes should be presented to the bank for payment they 
might drain the bank of all its funds. It was to guard 
against this danger that Crawford decided to accede to 
Spalding’s request. In 1825, when ‘“‘storms at home” 
weakened the bank, Spalding ‘‘believed his honor” re- 
quired that the Federal money should be placed in a 
larger institution, and he so advised Richard Rush, who 
was now the secretary of the treasury. The money was 
then transferred to the branch of the Bank of the United 
States at Savannah.'® 

The other state banks showed toward the Bank of 
Darien an ungenerous spirit, born of jealousy and rivalry 
more than of fear of the stability of the bank. They re- 
fused to accept the Darien bills and refused to accept a 
plan of Spalding’s whereby the banks would co-operate. 
In this action they were taking advantage of a temporary 
calamity which had struck the coast of Georgia in the 
visitation of the fierce hurricane of 1824. Spalding in a 
spirit of helpfulness, believing that a bank could still be 
sound and at the same time humane, was lenient in fore- 
closing on his hurricane-harassed creditors, and as a re- 
sult had not always been prompt in redeeming his paper 
money in specie.!? A committee of Augusta citizens, who 
investigated the Darien bank, reported that they were 
satisfied with its stability and had confidence in the wis- 
dom and integrity of Thomas Spalding and his directors. 
They believed “that the indulgence required by those of 
its debtors who suffered by the memorable calamity of 
last September, constitutes the best excuse which can ever 


16 Athens Southern Banner, March 22, 1834. As late as 1825 the United 
States had deposited $100,000 in the Darien bank. Savannah Republican, 
May 27, 1825. 

17 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, May 31, 1825; Savannah Republican, 
February 5, May 31, 1825. 
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be given for not being in a situation to redeem . . . [its 
bills] with specie as soon as presented.” 18 

Another misfortune which beset Spalding and his bank 
was John Clark’s governorship of the state. Clark came 
in with the bank in 1819 and lasted through 1823. He had 
as sharp an antipathy to banks as did his hero Andrew 
Jackson, and he seemed to have reserved a special dislike 
for the Darien bank. If the state must have it, he wanted 
it moved to Milledgeville, where he could keep an eye 
on it. It had been set up, Clark declared, “to encourage 
and facilitate commercial operations between the western 
and southwestern parts of the state with Darien,” but 
this object had been served little by it. The Governor 
believed that banks were ruinous wherever introduced 
very far away from the great commercial centers, and he 
told his legislature in 1823 “‘that the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of the citizens is greater in proportion as you 
approach the vicinity of a Bank.” }* He claimed that the 
year after the Darien bank had been established, it had 
applied for a suspension of specie payment—an accusa- 
tion which Spalding and his Board of Directors sharply 
denied.” 

Spalding undoubtedly mixed a good deal of the milk 
of human kindness with his banking, and he issued more 
paper money than the strict rules of later banking would 
have allowed; but the bank never failed under his regime, 
and he was able to account for the last penny entrusted 
to his bank. In 1823 he reported its total assets to be 
$2,883,540.96. The money on hand on the day of the 
report (October 21) amounted to $416,330.82, of which 


'8 Savannah Republican, May 10, 1825. 

19 Ibid., November 12, 1823. 

® Ibid., December 6, 1820; Darien Gazette, December 2, 1820; Milledge- 
ville Georgia Journal, December 19, 1820. 
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$333,040.82 was specie. The banking house and lot he 
listed at $10,000. Outstanding paper notes amounted to 
$1,856,363. The note issue created his greatest problem 
and gave the state government its greatest concern. By 
1825 he had begun to reduce greatly the amount of his 
notes. On February 1 it was $1,749,302, and on October 
1—eight months later—it had been reduced to $1,300,- 
258—a withdrawal from circulation of almost a half mil- 
lion dollars.?4 The “‘system of prudence and economy” 
under which the bank operated, he said, would soon 
bring its note issue down to the level of the other state 
banks—his bank having heretofore ‘‘administered largely 
to the wants of the community during a period of very 
general distress.” ?* 

In December, 1825, Spalding told the legislature that 
he expected by May 1 following to have the Darien money 
reduced to not over $250,000. His reason for having the 
large amount outstanding was solely to protect the people. 
The bank “‘with its limited capital . . . had shielded for 
five years, previously, many from the accidents and cir- 
cumstances of the times, it had been a city of refuge for 
the unfortunate from the pressure of individuals, and 
from the pressure of other institutions.” ?* Spalding made 
his promise as good as his bond, for it was reported in 
June, 1826, that the bank had recently withdrawn from 
circulation and burned $930,000."4 

Nevertheless, during this period Darien bank money 
had become both famous and infamous. People advertised 
for it in the newspapers; and merchants, such as the great 

31 Savannah Georgian, December 15, 1823; Savannah Republican, Decem- 
ber 13, 1823. For the report for 1824, see ibid., December 7, 1824. 

22 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, November 22, 1825; Savannah Repub- 
lican, November 26, 1825. 

33 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, December 6, 1825. 

24 Savannah Republican, June 8, 1826. 
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house of Andrew Low & Company of Savannah, an- 
nounced that they would receive it at par.?® And other 
people shunned Darien money and could not be made 
to accept it. As its redemption in specie was slow and 
uncertain around 1825, it flowed into the state treasury 
in great amounts, for it was legal tender for state taxes. 
In December, 1825, the state had in its vaults $773,446, 
of which $440,450 was Darien money—not three times 
as much as any other state bank money, as was charged, 
for it had on hand $257,475 of the notes of the Bank of 
the State of Georgia.?® The enemies of the bank sought 
to force the legislature to action by attempting to have 
its members paid in Darien money; but this body cun- 
ningly resolved that disbursements from the treasury be 
made “alone in current money.” 27 

Spalding and his bank were by 1825 facing a storm of 
opposition, some reasonable criticism, and some unreason- 
able vilification. The state government, being a doubly 
interested party on account of its large investment in the 
bank, had kept close track from the beginning. After 1823 
Spalding could at least feel that his bank was not to be 
condemned without a hearing, for Clark had been suc- 
ceeded as governor by Troup, also a firebrand in Georgia 
politics but lit by hatred of Indians instead of banks, and 
a coastal Georgian whose brother, Dr. James Troup, was 
a resident of Darien and a close associate of Spalding’s. 
A legislative committee in February, 1825, went to Darien 
to investigate the bank, and when the legislature met in 
the following fall it made its report. It found that the 
Darien bank and its branches (three at that time, Mill- 
edgeville, Marion, and Macon) had bad debts amount- 

25 Ibid., June 7, 1823; May 18, 1825. 


28 Ibid., December 3, 20, 1825; May 8, 1826. 
17 Ibid., December 17, 1825. 
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ing to about $450,000, and it feared that most of this 
money would be lost. Darien had not developed as the 
bank promoters had thought and hence many loans had 
to be made at a distance which prevented proper in- 
vestigation of the reliability of borrowers. Feeling that 
the bank was not stern enough in pursuing its debtors, it 
called for a relentless policy in forcing collections.?® 

Ready to defend his bank, Spalding wrote the Speaker 
of the House on November 28, 1825, that he would be 
glad to come before the legislature and answer any ques- 
tions that might be asked.?® Governor Troup himself was 
critical of the bank for not being more prompt in redeem- 
ing its notes.® The bank was much in the debates of the 
legislature, with threats being shouted to remove it to 
Augusta or some other place or even to take its charter 
away and close it.*! But the newspaper reporter for the 
Savannah Republican had no fears that such action would 
be taken, for ‘“The State is too deeply interested [finan- 
cially] to touch it.’? 3? The removal of the bank from 
Darien was a favorite topic for speechmaking in the legis- 
lature for years to come; but the bank was destined to 
die where it was born.** 

One of the chief troublemakers and a sworn enemy of 
Spalding’s was Allen B. Powell, frequently a member of 
the legislature from McIntosh County and now and then 
on the Board of Directors of the Bank of Darien. It was 
usually he who started the agitation in the legislature. 
On January 24, 1824, he resigned from the board as a 


38 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, December 6, 1825. Some loans were 
made as far away as Louisiana. Savannah Republican, December 12, 1826. 

29 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, December 6, 1825. 

% Savannah Republican, November 12, December 17, 1825. 

3! Jbid., November 26, 1825. 

32 Ibid., November 28, 1825. 

33 For instance, ibid., December 23, 1826; February 9, 1827. 
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protest against the methods and principles Spalding used 
in his management of the bank. Powell especially objected 
to loose practices as he envisaged them and as he laid 
them before Governor Troup. Actuated by petulance and 
petty spite, he filled his letter with attacks on Spalding. 
Alluding to Anson Kimberley, he declared that Spalding 
had turned out a director ‘‘for his capacity, independence, 
and strict integrity,” and added: “I cannot tell what Mr. 
Spalding & Co. will recommend, as, I believe he has 
every bankrupt that is in the place in the direction [board of 
directors] already.” * Spalding ‘“‘was so great, and his 
manners so whimsical and arbitrary” that the bank must 
surely suffer ultimate disaster if something were not done.*® 
In a letter to Governor Troup, Spalding answered Powell 
in a dignified manner, showing how by his criticisms of 
the bank he had hurt its credit, and how he had expected 
unreasonably that his advice should always be accepted. 
“But the Directors of the Bank of Darien,” observed 
Spalding, “‘see nothing in the education, in the acquaint- 
anceships, or in the character of Mr. Powell, to induce 
them to prostrate their own opinions before his, when, in 
exercising this right of opinion, they feel, they have but 
exercised a right secured to them by their charter.”” As 
for Spalding being jealous of a director, who was, there- 
fore, left off—‘‘After taxing his remembrance, he can re- 
call, not a single difference of opinion, and as impossible 
is it for him to recall any evidence of ‘capacity,’ ‘inde- 
pendence,’ or ‘strict integrity,’ in Mr. Kimberley calcu- 
lated to excite his jealousy.” °° 

Governor Troup called to the attention of the legis- 
lature the charges made by Powell. That body appointed 

34 Ibid., May 12, 1825. 

45 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, May 31, 1825. 

36 Savannah Republican, May 19, 1825. 
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a committee to consider the matter of an investigation, 
but after a preliminary inquiry it refused to go further 
as it was convinced that the regular reports and investi- 
gations made annually concerning the affairs of the state 
banks would be sufficient.*” Spalding was thus upheld 
both by the legislature and by public opinion as expressed 
by the Milledgeville Georgia Journal when it declared that 
he had “acted with a degree of prudence, firmness, and 
intelligence, which are highly honorable to him.” *° 
Powell and his fellow critics of Spalding might lose 
before the legislature but they were determined to try 
a final resort—they would unseat Spalding, and their 
first opportunity would come in January, 1826, when the 
Board of Directors would hold its annual meeting. Hav- 
ing been re-elected a director by the state, Powell was now 
in a position to take direct command.*®® Spalding had 
sensed the dangers in the situation and had come to the 
conclusion that his days as president were numbered. On 
December 31, 1825, he addressed a letter to Governor 
Troup and began it with these words: ‘This being the 
last day of the year and the last day probably of my 
presidency over the Bank of Darien.” He made a general 
report of his stewardship as head of the bank, without 
striking either on a plaintive or egoistical chord. He had 
reduced the note issue as he had promised, and the ac- 
counts of the bank “‘after an administration of near seven 
years are correct to a cent.” When all losses should finally 
be determined and balanced against the surplus, it would 
turn out that the bank had suffered no losses at all. Four 


37 Dawson (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 48 (Resolu- 
tions). 

38 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, May 10, 1825. 

49 Savannah Republican, December 19, 1825. 
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fifths of them had occurred during those unfortunate first 
two years of the bank’s existence, ‘‘a period which caused 
ruin to thousands, in all the pursuits of life, from the 
astonishing revolution which took place in the value of 
property from N. York to Georgia.” ” 

The ten directors met in Darien as usual to elect their 
president. Having been elected a director by the stock- 
holders, Spalding was supported for the presidency by 
the five directors whom the stockholders had chosen. The 
five directors elected by the state banded together in 
support of Kimberley. The deadlock continued for almost 
a week. The break came when one of the Spalding sup- 
porters through an indisposition was temporarily absent. 
Kimberley, who belonged to the anti-Spalding faction, 
became the second president of the Bank of Darien.*! A 
new bank era now. began in Darien; the future alone 
could surely determine whether for weal or woe. The 
Darien Gazette generously welcomed the new president, 
and though it and many others might feel a regret over 
what had happened, yet the funds were safe as Kimberley 
was of sterling integrity and would “inspire that con- 
fidence which has been so unjustly withdrawn from Mr. 
Spalding.” *? The banking record of the former President 
was widely praised. He had carried out every promise he 
made to the legislature, and “‘All men who know him 
must admit that his devotion to. . . [the bank’s] interest 
has been ardent; that his labors to sustain it have been un- 
remitting; in a word that he has been instant in season 
and out of season for its benefit. And now that he sees his 
labors about to be crowned with success, in spite of the 


© Milledgeville Georgia Journal, January 10, 1826. 
“| Ibid., January 17, 1826; Savannah Republican, January 11, 1826, 
*? Quoted in Savannah Republican, January 21, 1826. 
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embarrassments that have been thrown in his way, he is 
compelled to retire and leave to others the enjoyment of 
the honors and rewards which are justly his due.” 43 
The unpleasantness surrounding the dropping of 
Spalding was not allowed to die down immediately. 
Having ousted him, his enemies sought to discredit him 
and his seven years of labor for the bank, for Darien, and 
for the state. Kimberley sent in his annual report to the 
legislature without submitting it to the directors. Spal- 
ding objected to this procedure as the report did not rep- 
resent the bank. Thereupon two reports emanated from 
the directors, one by Spalding and Dr. James Troup and 
the other by Jacob Wood and George Atkinson. In the 
determination of which report to adopt a bitter debate 
ensued, in which Spalding and Troup finally became 
disgusted and left the meeting. According to Kimberley, 
Spalding, finding himself unable to drive the directors 
‘into a course of deception, . . . became much irritated 
and finally left us in a rage.”’ ** Spalding’s enemies were 
trying to make the losses of the bank appear larger than 
they really were and thereby pin the bad showing on his 
regime. The Wood report failed to list as assets the bank’s 
own stock which it possessed, counting it as liabilities. 
It also failed to list as an asset property in Louisiana, 
worth $75,000, on which the bank held a mortgage, and 
also to include in the assets accumulated interest on debts 
then in judgment.*® In his report for the following year, 
Kimberley admitted that his estimate of losses in his pre- 
vious report had been much too large.‘* And, thus, was 
Spalding’s regime upheld unwillingly by his worst enemy. 


43 Editorial in Milledgeville Georgia Journal, January 10, 1826. 
44 Savannah Republican, December 11, 12, 1826. 

46 Ibid., December 12, 1826. 

46 Ibid., November 24, 1827. 
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The Darien Gazette remarked: ‘“‘Every thing that could be 
done, has been done to destroy this institution. For the 
last three years it has been persecuted with the most un- 
relenting perseverance; and yet, like an injured maiden, 
whose fair fame has been assailed by the ruthless tongue 
of slander, she has patiently, though suffering under all 
the bitterness of its malice, forebore complaint, till Time 
and her own chaste conduct should undeceive the public 
and confound her enemies.” 4” 

Spalding was never to be president of the bank again, 
though he served as a director in 1828, 1829, and in 1838. 
After two years Kimberley was retired from the presi- 
dency to be succeeded by Dr. James Troup for a few 
years, to be followed by others. ‘* The bank was still to be 
bandied around in legislative debates and threats to re- 
move it were still to be heard—the most serious attempt 
being made in 1836 when J. Hamilton Couper of St. 
Simon Island advocated its removal to Augusta with 
Darien as a branch, all because Darien was too small for 
a bank with so much capital.*® 

In 1834 the bank, after having had a half dozen years 
of direction under Dr. James Troup, seemed to show signs 
of renewing strength—at least sufficiently to induce the 


47 Quoted in Milledgeville Georgia Journal, December 17, 1827, and in 
Savannah Georgian, December 8, 1827. 
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legislature to promise the bank twenty-one more years of 
life.°° The Panic of 1837 and the hard times following, 
not having been anticipated, the bank gradually became 
weaker and then moribund if not a failure. It continued 
to keep its name and charter until 1841 when the legisla- 
ture terminated its existence and the Central Bank of 
Georgia was appointed “to wind up the affairs of the 
said Darien Bank; to collect its assets and pay the debts 
thereof; and the balance, if any, to pay to those who may 
be entitled thereto.” 5! 

Just as Spalding presided hopefully at the birth of the 
Bank of Darien, so the wheel of fortune or of misfortune 
went its round and again found him officiating with no 
doubt mingled feelings at the death of the same Bank of 
Darien. In early 1842 Governor Charles J. McDonald 
appointed him to take charge of transferring the effects of 
the Darien bank to the Central Bank, and added, “‘I hope 
your health and engagements will admit of your accept- 
ing this appointment.” °? Spalding’s banking wisdom so 
appealed to Governor McDonald that in April, 1842, 
‘having great confidence in the integrity and intelligence 
of Thomas Spalding, Esqr.” he appointed him to attend 
a meeting of the Bank of the State of Georgia and to vote 
the state’s stock ‘‘as in his judgment the interest of the 
state shall require.” > 

Thomas Spalding, banker! He passed the test of char- 


© Georgia Acts, 1834, pp. 44-45. 
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acter and integrity here, and proved to most then and to 
the others later that he could be a banker and still apply 
his broad humanitarian principles. Although accused of 
loose banking practices, of being too lenient on his debt- 
ors, of issuing too much paper money, and of making a 
bank something to be loved rather than feared, neverthe- 
less, he came through it all with a reputation for financial 
honesty and integrity that brought him recognition from 
the state government. Spalding’s love for his Sapelo, his 
Darien, and his coastal Georgia—his regionalism—led 
him into the banking business—to give seven years of his 
life to it—that he might help make his neighbors pros- 
perous. With all its faults and weaknesses, the bank 
served a useful purpose; and Spalding accounted for 
every penny entrusted to him. 


Chapter IX 
DARIEN 


A FEW hours’ journey by boat from Thomas Spalding’s 
Sapelo Island home was Darien, on a high bluff of the 
Altamaha River.! It had been founded in 1736 by Scotch 
Highlanders, whom Oglethorpe had induced to leave 
their homes in northern Scotland that they might come to 
the infant colony of Georgia to defend it against Spanish 
invasion. The leader of these Highlanders had been John 
Mohr McIntosh, Spalding’s great-grandfather. Thus by 
every instinct of clan and family sentiment and loyalty 
was Spalding induced to interest himself in and promote 
the growth of this little sprig of old Scotland. Here, also, 
he could apply his principle of working for the glory and 
prosperity of his own particular region by building up a 
great city to serve it. 

Nature must have intended Darien to be Georgia’s 
commercial outlet. Its most enthusiastic citizens thought 
it might be even greater than Savannah, for Savannah 
was on the edge of Georgia, whereas Darien was centrally 
located on the coast—at the mouth of the mighty 
Altamaha. The Altamaha! To be thought of as another 
Nile, according to an early poet: 


1 In this region the Altamaha breaks up into four channels of consider- 
able size. It is on the northernmost of these channels, called Darien River, 
that Darien is situated. 
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Another Nile, remote in Southern climes, 

And fertile soil, reserv’d for better times; 

Whose seven mouths discharge their limpid flood, 
On either side where FREDERICA stood.” 


All that was necessary to make it the outlet for the 
greatest highway in Georgia would be to clear the Alta- 
maha River of its obstructions—snags and sandbars. This 
work, beginning early, was made a part of the general 
plan for river improvements and was continued until 
railways pushed the rivers into obscurity as trade arteries. 
In 1798 the legislature permitted a lottery to raise $3,000 
for the purpose; * and three years later the state adopted 
the novel practice of requiring all male adults living 
within five miles of the river to give five days a year of 
their time to improving its navigation.* In 1817, $5,000 
was appropriated; ® and next year, another $5,000 ° in 
addition to the authorization of the cutting of two canals 
through troublesome bends.’ In 1822 another $5,000 was 
given; ® and in 1826 came a $20,000 appropriation, part 
of which was to be used in buying slaves to do the work.® 
Thirty slaves were secured and were used for a few years 
in the vicinity of Darien, two of them losing their lives by 
drowning and four by disease.!® As late as 1836, when 


? Savannah Georgia Gazette, June 3, 1784. The “seven mouths” repre- 
sented poetic license. 
? Watkins and Watkins (eds.), Digest of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 
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railways had become the fashion, another $5,000 was 
expended on the Altamaha.!? 

In these river improvement schemes Spalding was a 
leader, serving at various times as river commissioner. !* 
He also served the cause of safe navigation in other ways, 
as in 1811, when he was appointed a commissioner to fix 
pilotage rates on the Darien and Sapelo rivers. '® 

With an enlarged outlook in any activity which might 
engage his attention, he watched with special zeal over 
the commercial opportunities of Darien and the adjacent 
water courses and inlets. When, in the latter 1830's, the 
South was becoming excited over the possibilities of es- 
tablishing direct steamboat connections with European 
ports and thereby escaping the costly transshipments to 
northern ports, Spalding immediately seized the op- 
portunity to promote Darien as a port of departure. 
Meetings which he presided over were held in Darien 
and delegates were selected to attend direct trade con- 
ventions. Such a meeting took place in 1838 at which the 
self-answering question was asked: Why should Darien 
not send directly to Europe the 130,000 to 140,000 bags 
of cotton that would line her wharfs and streets during 
the fall? ‘4 As this movement proved to be a failure, 
Darien together with other ambitious southern ports was 
doomed to suffer blasted hopes. 

Darien’s outlet to the high seas lay down the Darien 
River, through Doboy Sound, and across the bar beyond 
the south end of Sapelo. This bar prevented the largest 
ships from entering, and jealous Savannah took delight 

1 Prince (ed.), Digest of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 710. 

12 Georgia Acts, 1828, p. 202; Governor George R. Gilmer to Spalding, 
February 17, 1830, in Executive Letter Book of Georgia, 1830, pp. 69-70; 
Republican and Savannah Evening Ledger, December 1, 1810. 
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in spreading the report of a bar more dangerous than the 
fact warranted.’® Yet there was enough truth in the 
statement to lead Spalding and others to promote the 
possibilities and publish the virtues of Sapelo Sound, 
which was a great roadstead almost cut off from the sea 
by Sapelo Island and St. Catherines, with an entrance 
to the sea through Sapelo Inlet across which lay Sapelo 
Bar. The two islands afforded protection from the fury of 
any storm, yet there were nineteen feet of water on the 
bar—deep enough for the largest ships. With rumors 
afloat about 1825 that the United States would build a 
navy yard somewhere in the South, Spalding immediately 
hit upon Sapelo Sound as the best and most logical loca- 
tion south of Norfolk. The whole United States navy 
could ride in safety on the Sapelo waters, free from dan- 
gers of storms and easily fortified to beat off any attacks 
that could be made, where the water was deep and the 
surrounding country beautiful. The near-by Altamaha 
River was a natural outlet for naval stores of the interior, 
and the giant live oaks for shipbuilding were to be found 
everywhere. A British naval captain had once told Spal- 
ding that he could bring the whole British navy across 
Sapelo Bar. In 1826 Spalding presided at a meeting in 
Darien, called to induce the Secretary of the Navy to 
establish a navy yard on Sapelo Sound.’ Ten years later 
Captain William Ramsay of the United States brig 
Porpoise, which had been stationed for some time at 
Darien, was still agitating for a navy yard on Sapelo 
Sound, and he seemed to have got a great deal of his 
enthusiasm and information, too, from Thomas Spalding 


18 Savannah Republican, May 5, 1824. 

16 “Railroads—W & A Correspondence Oct. 2, 1825—Jan. 14, 1839” 
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—than whom “‘no man has boated more, none who has a 
further knowledge of the coast, none upon whose im- 
pressions I could better rely.” !” 

The movement for a navy yard on Sapelo Sound was 
long in dying. In 1839 A. Herbert, a civil engineer, re- 
ported that there was no location equal to it from Vir- 
ginia to Florida, that Sapelo Bar had 149 feet at low tide 
and 27 at high. ‘“‘With a bay sufficiently capacious for 
five hundred vessels to ride at anchor, in six fathom 
water, under the lee of Sapelo Island. What better can 
you desire?” He would build up on Sapelo Sound a great 
commercial city, rather than attempt further to promote 
Darien, which he believed must wither away on account 
of its fever-laden swamps. '* In pursuance of this scheme, 
citizens of McIntosh and Liberty counties met at Sapelo 
Inlet in early 1840, and sought to connect the site of their 
new city with the interior by running a railroad to Fort 
Barrington on the Altamaha River.!* The navy yard was 
never established, the great city on Sapelo Sound died 
before it was born, and Darien was left with one less 
trouble to disturb her. 

By this time Darien had become accustomed to fight- 
ing for her life; for she had long had envious enemies on 
both sides. One of the earliest schemes which would 
rather unwittingly have circumscribed Darien’s growth 
was suggested in 1798 by the commissioners of the Acad- 
emy of Bryan County, who, owning a great tract of land 
south of the Altamaha delta region, conceived the idea of 
cutting a toll canal from that river to Alligator Creek 


17 Savannah Georgian, February 9, 1837. 

18 Jbid., February 15, 1840. 
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leading to Brunswick. If this canal had been dug it would 
have drained much of the interior traffic off to Brunswick. 
The canal idea in other minds, however, was long in dy- 
ing—living to bedevil Darien and disturb her dreams of 
greatness. In 1824 the agitation became persistent and 
two years later a group of speculators and town boomers 
for Brunswick got a charter for a canal to join the 
Altamaha with the Brunswick harbor.?° 

Spalding was much aroused at this attempt of specu- 
lators not only to drain away Darien’s commerce, but 
also to capture the navy yard for Brunswick. He charged 
the speculators with being headed by Henry Shultz, who 
had been trying to boom into a city Hamburg, a settle- 
ment in South Carolina, across from Augusta. Spalding 
declared that Shultz had now bought up most of Bruns- 
wick at a tax collector’s sale. The Brunswick Canal was 
later actually built, with slave labor and Irishmen, but 
it was never put into use. Spalding pointedly charged 
Governor George M. Gilmer with favoring Brunswick 
over Darien.?? 

A much more formidable rival than Brunswick, which 
was only a speculator’s venture, was Savannah, the chief 
city of the state. Savannah was not to be content with the 
commerce that came down the Savannah River, or with 
the additional traffic on the Ogeechee, which she had 
diverted into the Savannah by completing the Ogeechee 
Canal in 1831; but this grasping city was now intent on 
pushing another canal from the Ogeechee on to the 
Altamaha. Thus would Savannah drain to her doors all 
the interior commerce of Georgia and seek to dry up 
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Darien.”* In this wise did a proud Savannahian dismiss 
Darien: ‘Darien, surrounded as it is, by swamps and 
fresh water marshes, and infested by millions and millions 
of mosquitoes at all seasons of the year, except in very 
cold weather, never was intended by God as a permanent 
residence for man, except in his grave.” 24 This canal was 
destined never to be built. Darien’s failure to attain great- 
ness can, therefore, not be attributed to canals diverting 
her Altamaha River traffic. 

When Georgia first began developing the navigation 
of the Altamaha, Darien was little more than a scattered 
settlement of Scotch Highlanders, who probably still wore 
on occasion their bonnets, targets, plaids, broad swords, 
and pistols. In 1805 town consciousness seized them and 
they got the legislature to give them a government run 
by five commissioners, at first appointed by the governor 
but three years later elected by the citizens.?® In 1816 
they became by law for the first time a corporation with 
all the powers and privileges of a town. With this added 
dignity, they must now have a headman, an intendant as 
he was called, aided by a council.?® Two years later the 
“town of Darien” gave way to the “City of Darien,” 
which was henceforth to be ruled over by a mayor and 
seven aldermen.” In this year it was given that diadem, 
dear to the heart of all ambitious Georgia cities; it was 
made the seat of justice for McIntosh County. Now it 
might have a courthouse and jail to add luster to its 
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skyline.2* The guiding hand of Thomas Spalding was 
back of these ambitious gestures; Darien must become a 
great city. Back in 1807 he was one of the commissioners 
for promoting the town by the sale of lots. All who wanted 
to grow up with the city were urged to buy lots quickly 
‘as a similar advantage may not again offer.” ?® 

It was with the beginning of 1818 that the city of 
Darien began to dream of her greatness and boom that 
dream into reality. That year saw it become legally a 
city; that year it became the county seat; that year it be- 
came the seat of a bank with tentacle branches reaching 
out far into the interior; and at that time work was being 
pushed rapidly in clearing the Altamaha River of ob- 
structions, a work that would make Darien ‘‘what nature 
intended it to be, the greatest seaport in Georgia.” *° 
In that year the south bank of the Altamaha River and 
much of the Ocmulgee Valley were cleared of the Creek 
Indians by a treaty, opening up the great interior to 
settlers who would soon be sending their products down 
the river to Darien. A distinct boom swept over the city; 
lots within a short time increased in value 800 per cent. 
It was jubilantly reported that ‘‘before a store can be 
finished, it is engaged by a tenant.” *! Glowing reports 
first went out in the prospectus of a newspaper which was 
to be established in this annus mirabilis, 1818, the Darien 
Gazette, and then its own columns recorded the progress 
and predicted the future: ‘‘Seated at the estuary of a 
mighty river, which, dividing, about one hundred and 
twenty miles above, into two copious streams, affords 

28 Lamar (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 223-24. 
Sapelo Bridge had been the original county seat, made so in 1802. Clayton 
(ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 66. 

29 Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, April 3, 1807. 
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ready conveyance for the commodities of extensive re- 
gions, Darien must flourish in proportion as the agricul- 
ture of the interior shall increase.” A few years before, 
this great interior was a wilderness; now with the Creeks 
on the run and settlers pouring in, the Oconee and 
Ocmulgee which form to make the Altamaha would soon 
be pouring their wealth into Darien. Steamboats would 
be carrying these products in one fourth of the time and 
at one half the cost that it formerly took to reach the 
market. ‘“These conveniences once in operation, Darien 
must rapidly increase in importance, and yield, at no 
distant day, in trade and in riches, to few sea-ports in the 
southern states.” °* Darien, with its bank, must soon be- 
come a “place of foreign exchange for the produce of the 
rich country between the Oconee and Oakmulgee [sic] 
rivers.” 33 

These predictions were soon coming to pass into reality. 
In January, 1819, the steamboat Altamaha at Milledge- 
ville, high up the Oconee River, was waiting for a rise in 
the water for its passage down to Darien.** By early spring 
Darien’s wharves were lined with boats loading and un- 
loading—twenty-one of them, twelve of them having 
come down the Oconee and into the Altamaha, bearing 
such names as Oconee Commerce, Jack of Clubs, Sea-Horse, 
Commodore Perry, Constitution, and Hornet.** One of these 
boats was the so-called “Oconee box,” in reality a flatboat 
whose kind was destined to swarm on the Oconee and 
Altamaha, packed high with cotton bags, and when 


32 Savannah Republican, July 16, 1818. 

33 Joshua Shaw, United States Directory, for the use of Travellers and Mer- 
chants, giving an Account of the principal Establishments of Business and Pleasure 
throughout the Union (Philadelphia, 1822), 121. 

34 Milledgeville Georgia Journal, January 5, 1819. 

35 Darien Gazette, March 1, 1819. 
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they were unloaded they were broken up for lumber and 
sold and their cargoes were transshipped to Savannah, 
Charleston, and Liverpool.** From now on, for years, 
Darien’s shipping news was made up of such items as 
this: Arrived at Darien the steamboat Georgia from Mill- 
edgeville with four hundred bags of cotton.*” Savannah, 
jealous of Darien’s inland traffic, announced in 1825 that 
a line of boats would be started in October, to run up the 
Altamaha, without stopping at Darien.** As the river 
steamers were not seaworthy, the ocean-going vessels put 
into Darien regularly for their cargoes. 

Not only did cotton come down the Altamaha as one 
of the greatest of the interior staples, but lumber soon be- 
gan to make its appearance, and logs, too, which would 
be sawed at the mills in Darien.*® The Darien Steam 
Saw Mill advertised in 1819 for 10,000 logs.*® Most of 
the logs were yellow pine and cypress, and they were 
sawed not only into lumber, but also into shingles and 
staves. Most of the timber products were sent to the 
West Indies.‘! Within ten years Darien had become the 
greatest lumber center in the state. On one day in March 
of that year there were more than fifty craft in Darien, 
most of them engaged in the lumber trade.*? On the 
Altamaha were also rice mills, run by the tide, which 
provided their products for the Darien market.*? On the 
banks of this stream were cane fields, providing Georgia 
molasses, selling in the Darien market in 1819 at sixty to 


36 Kemble, Georgian Plantation, 53. 

37 For example, Savannah Republican, December 17, 1825. 
48 Ibid., September 22, 1825. 

39 Savannah Georgian, January 30, 1839. 

© Darien Gazette, May 10, 1819. 

“ Savannah Georgian, January 4, 1823. 

42 Ibid., March 15, 1838. 

“9 Ibid., January 4, 1823. 
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seventy cents a gallon, Georgia sugar selling at from 
twelve to fourteen cents a pound, and Darien rum for 
sale at $1.37 to $1.43 a gallon.** 
On the Darien market also could be had in 181g the 
following products at these prices: 
Sea Island cotton, 50¢ to 52¢ a pound 
Upland cotton, 25¢ to 26¢ 
Timber, $8 to $10 per 1,000 feet 
Scantlings, $18 per 1,Q00 feet 
Boards, pitch pine, $22 to $23 per 1,000 feet 
Shingles, $4 per 1,000 feet [sic] 
Staves, $20 to $30 per 1,000 feet 
Bacon, 20¢ a pound *° 
One of the greatest delicacies to be found in all the 
Georgia waters came out of the Altamaha, but it was not 
on the Darien market. This was the white mullet. Pierce 
Butler’s slaves across the Darien River, over on Butler’s 
Island, supplied his table, which made his brilliant but 
eccentric wife, Fanny Kemble, exclaim, “‘ ’*Tis the heaven- 
liest creature that goes upon fins.”’ *® 
To carry this commerce away, ships from Savannah, 
Charleston, New York, and sometimes from Europe, put 
‘into Darien.‘7 The packet lines also carried smaller 
amounts of Darien produce as they picked up their pas- 
sengers and delivered them at St. Marys or at Brunswick. 
In 1819 there was a weekly service between Darien and 
St. Marys, the boat being named Lady Wardle, “‘well 
known as one of the swiftest boats in this country.” 4% 
Those people who did not wish to travel by boat or 


44 Darien Gazette, January 11, 1819. 
45 Ibid. 

46 Kemble, Georgian Plantation, 53. 

47 Darien Gazette, November 23, 1818. 
48 Ibid., January 4, 18149. 
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could not be served by water transportation might risk 
their lives on the stagecoaches. In 1819 the stage for 
Savannah left at 4:00 a.M., on Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
the proprietor announced that he would not be re- 
sponsible for people getting left.* A dozen years later a 
new stage seating eleven people was used on the Savan- 
nah line, and the price for a ticket one way was $5.00. °° 
During the 1830’s stages were running also to St. Marys 
and to Macon; °! in 1835 they were running three times a 
week from Darien to Savannah and to Macon.*? At some 
times the roads were reported in excellent condition, at 
others they became almost impassable, with bridges fall- 
ing apart and ferries neglected.** In 1837 a stage was 
wrecked near Darien.°* Three years later Spalding, -as 
foreman of the grand jury of McIntosh County, pre- 
sented the proprietors of the Barrington Ferry, on the 
Altamaha, for negligence that greatly impeded travel, 
and he threatened that “‘if this admonition does not pro- 
duce proper effect, we should recommend to the public 
authorities to take legal steps for a suppression of the 
evil.” 55 

Mails were carried not only in the stagecoaches but 
also on horseback. In 1819 the mail left Darien once a 
week to points north, south, and west.°® 

By 1819 the Darien business houses had on hand al- 
most anything that might be desired whether by the 
piney woods cabin or the plantation mansion. Sawyer & 


49 Ibid., May 31, 1819. 

© Savannah Republican, October 18, 1831. 

5! Savannah Georgian, March 2, September 8, 1835. 
§2 Ibid., October 29, 1835. 

53 Southern Agriculturist, V1 (1833), 139. 

*4 Savannah Georgian, December 14, 1837. 

55 Savannah Weekly Georgian, May 2, 1840. 

56 Darien Gazette, May 31, 1819. 
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Herring combined in their stock of goods articles which a 
century later could be found only in a half dozen or more 
stores: corn, flour, buckwheat, beef, fish, Jamaica rum, 
Cognac brandy, Madeira wine, molasses, figs, raisins, 
coffee, tea, crockery, chinaware, looking glasses, guns, all 
sorts of cloth, sideboards, Windsor chairs, cigars, bricks, 
buckets, clocks, and gigs. Rufus R. Merrill had in his 
*‘Variety Store,” in addition to all the ordinary articles to 
be thought of, such things as these: Scotch snuff, pi- 
mentos, cayenne pepper, shot, sawmills, blacksmith bel- 
lows, anvils, trace chains, wolf and bear traps, waffle 
irons, augers, sad irons, steelyards, snuffboxes, Spanish 
knives, jew’s-harps, thimbles, spurs, powder flasks, house 
bells, castors, coffee mills, fishhooks, silver toothpicks, 
brass candlesticks, earrings, wagon whips, cashmere 
shawls, bandanas, black worsted stockings, beaver hats, 
artificial flowers, bootees, white kid slippers, Negro shoes, 
and ‘‘a complete assortment of tin, stone, hollow crock- 
ery and glass Ware, Books, etc.’’ Nathaniel Cornwell was 
the watchmaker, silversmith, and jeweler. Thomas Jones 
was a lumber factor and commission merchant.*” No one 
should have been forced to go to Savannah to buy what 
he wanted, for dozens of merchants here displayed their 
wares in their storehouses and advertised them in the 
newspaper. 

When southern hospitality nodded or failed to recog- 
nize the visitor, he might go to the Darien Hotel, which 
was ready “‘for the reception of gentlemen as permanent 
or transient boarders.” Care was promised in providing 
the best for ‘‘the table and the bar.’? Horses would be 
‘provided with excellent stables, stored with provender, 
and attended by experienced grooms.” °° 


57 For example, Darien Gazette, February 8, May 17, 1819. 
58 Jbid., February 8, 1819. 
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Spalding was interested in every aspect of Darien’s 
growth, whether he was actively participating or not. As 
the city’s banker, he exercised greater power and in- 
fluence than any other citizen. By his humane financial 
policies he greatly helped not only the commercial in- 
terests but also the general social welfare. The money he 
controlled gave him great power, but long before he was 
a banker he was a leading force in Darien and in Mc- 
Intosh County. In 1802 the governor appointed him a 
commissioner of McIntosh County Academy in the place 
of his father-in-law, Richard Leake, who died that year.®° 
In accordance with a general law, this academy received 
an endowment in the form of confiscated Tory lands, 
which consisted of 1,600 acres in Camden County. The 
commissioners soon sold this tract, and in 1803 they were 
also advertising lots in Darien to be sold for the acad- 
emy.™ At sundry times Spalding served as commissioner, 
and at all times he was interested in the city and county 
educational progress. From 1829 to 1831 he was serving 
again as one of the commissioners. Blessed with a large 
family, he sent his children to this school. ®! 

In addition to the winter terms summer sessions were 
held, beginning in the middle of June. Special attention 
was given to ‘‘the health, manners, and morals of the 
scholars.”’ °* Spalding paid during the years 1831-1833 
$6.00 a quarter tuition for his son Randolph.** Toward 
the end of the 1830's, this academy had become one of 


59 Executive Minutes of Georgia, 1800-1802, p. 530. 

© Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, January 25, April 22, 1803. 

61 Minute Book of McIntosh Academy (MS. in Office of County Super- 
intendent of Education, Darien). Some free schools were set up in McIntosh 
County in 1819. Darien Gazette, March 1, 1819. 

52 Darien Gazette, October 4, 1819. 

63 Treasurer’s Account Book, McIntosh County Academy (MS. in 
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the best in the state. The faculty consisted of Professor 
Pynchon, A.M., of Liberty County and two ladies from 
the North. They taught “‘all the branches of a finished 
English Education, the Latin and Greek, the French and 
Spanish languages, together with Music and Drawing.” 
It was announced that “this Institution holds out ad- 
vantages, inferior to none in the Southern country.” ** 

However busy Spalding might be with banking and 
running his Sapelo Island estate, he was always available 
for any service, even of the most minor character. He 
repeatedly served on grand juries, state and Federal, 
both as foreman and as mere member. ®* At various times 
he served as a justice of the inferior court of McIntosh 
County. Of course, all such governmental duties were 
attended to in Darien, the county seat. 

Darien had its churches, its Sunday schools, and other 
institutions, its newspapers, its amusements, its fire de- 
partment, its night guard, its city and county vigilance 
corps, its slaves and free Negroes, its irresponsible 
strangers from the craft tied up at the wharves, its social 
cleavages, its political factions and their ensuing quarrels, 
its patriotic celebrations, its fraternal organizations—and 
its other manifestations of the civilization then prevailing. 

What of the people in Darien and in McIntosh County? 
The people in the county never in ante-bellum times 
numbered as many as 6,000, and at no time did the 
whites number much more than a third of the total 
population. Thus, with the slaves and free Negroes out- 
numbering the whites three and four to one, the planta- 


64 Savannah Georgian, February 4, 1837. 

65 For instance, Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, May 12, 1803, 
April 8, 1811; Savannah Georgia Republican and State Intelligencer, November 
12, 1804; Darien Gazette, April 7, 1821; April 1, 1824; Savannah Republican, 
April 16, 1821; Executive Minutes of Georgia, 1825-1829, p. 653. 
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tion civilization was predominant. This situation im- 
pinged on Darien and had its effect. In Darien the whites 
and Negroes were generally about equally divided. For 
instance, in 1850 there were 262 whites, 36 free Negroes, 
and 252 slaves.*® 

The free Negroes were a problem in Darien as every- 
where else in America. The number was kept about 
constant—35 in 1819 and 36 in 1850.°7 A most dis- 
couraging city ordinance passed in 1818 might well have 
made free Negroes avoid Darien. All free persons of color 
were required to pay an initial fee of $50.00 and from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year tax thereafter. Failure to make 
payment would result in selling the Negro into slavery. ** 
Slaves were also a problem sometimes; and especially so, 
when firebrand abolitionists appeared, as did one in 1836. 
Darien congratulated herself and remarked at the good 
fortune of the abolitionist that he was tried by law instead 
of being lynched. 6% Yet the slaves in Darien and its 
vicinity were generally good-natured and contented] | 
Those from the surrounding plantations looked forward 
to the opportunities they frequently had of bringing to 
_ Darien the products of ee own vegetable gardens, 
pulled from the trees, to barier r for tobacco and loud- 
colored cloth.” 

Perched on its high bluff, Darien, much befringed by 
orange trees,”! offered an inviting scene when viewed 


66 Savannah Republican, June 2, 1821; The Seventh Census of the United 
States, 1850 (Washington, 1853), 365, 366; W. E. B. Du Bois, ““The Negro 
Landholder of Georgia,”’ in Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 35 a ash- 
ington, 1901), 740. 
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from the river. Likewise it was a pleasant place in which 
to live except in the hot summer months. Many of the 
McIntosh County planters either had their homes in 
Darien or visited it so frequently as to become a part of 
its social structure. Pierce Butler with his Fanny Kemble 
lived across the marsh during the year 1838-1839, but 
Fanny gave her Negro slaves much exercise in rowing her 
to Darien and her slight knowledge of the town thus 
gained gave her the pleasure of using her sharp wit and 
vitriolic pen in ridicule of her erstwhile hosts. She found 
that it had its aristocracies and its democracies, ‘‘its 
little grandeurs and smaller pettinesses, its circles higher 
.and lower, its social jealousies, fine invisible lines of 
demarkation, imperceptible shades of different respect- 
ability, and delicate divisions of genteel, genteeler, and 
genteelest.”” 7? 

Spalding and others in 1822, in organizing the Darien 
Poor House and Hospital Society, published in the act of 
incorporation that “‘the growing commercial importance 
continues to increase the number of adventurers from the 
different parts of the world,”’ who found themselves 
stranded in Darien. Whether they be the landlubbers 
who worked their way down the Altamaha on an Oconee 
box, or whether they drifted in on ships from the high 
seas, they were equally helpless on Darien’s streets, and 
Spalding helped to see to it that they should be cared for. 
The poor tax and the proceeds from escheated property 
were to be given to this charitable institution.’* 

To prove her metropolitan proportions, Darien had 
her fires and saw that they were reported properly. 
Though it was looked upon somewhat as a mark of 

72 Kemble, Georgian Plantation, 55, 56. Francis R. Goulding, famed for 
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distinction for an ambitious town to have a few large 
fires, yet Darien did not actually court them. In 1819 a 
city ordinance required all buildings with fireplaces to 
have leather fire buckets.”4 

Another unmistakable sign of a town’s forward march 
was the appearance of the traveling troups of players, 
the magicians, and the other purveyors of entertainment. 
In 1819 a Caledonian, fresh from London, amused the 
Darienians by his ‘‘Feats of Activity,”’ which consisted of 
wire walking, balancing, and tumbling. According to his 
announcement, ‘“‘Persons of color cannot gain admit- 
tance,” and furthermore, “Smoking of cigars is strictly 
prohibited.” It cost $1.00 to be thus amused.”°> There 
was a few weeks later a grand balloon ascension, in which 
three balloons went up.”® And in the late summer a 
Spanish guitar performer stopped in Darien.”’ Thus and 
in other ways was Darien to secure her amusements for 
the years of her importance. 

The Masons had their St. John’s Lodge, and the Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians, and the Baptists had _ their 
meetinghouses and Sunday schools. Other religious de- 
nominations were less numerous and important. A little 
Sunday-school girl in Darien memorized in one week 
‘1105 verses of scripture, and 70 Hymns and answered 
28 questions in Cummings Catechism,” and for such 
brilliancy got the fact printed in the Darien Gazette.”® 

In the days before the memory of the Revolution had 
receded too far into the distance and while some of the 
participants still lived, the celebration of the Fourth of 


74 Darien Gazette, December 28, 1818. 
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July was widely observed. For years Darien did not fail 
to seize this day for arousing patriotic fervor and at the 
same time engaging in some genteel drinking and ban- 
queting following the orations and the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence. Spalding was considered 
almost as necessary for these celebrations as was the 
memory of Washington and the other patriots. In 1819, 
after twenty-one guns had been fired, the Declaration of 
Independence was read ‘‘with a taste and discrimination 
productive of the most patriotic effect,” toasts were 
drunk, and military evolutions carried out. Thomas 
Spalding’s son James had been selected to deliver the 
oration, but sickness prevented his appearance.’ In 1821 
Thomas Spalding, under the customary title of ‘‘Presi- 
dent of the Day,” presided at the dinner that followed the 
patriotic oratory and the reading of the Declaration, and 
this was the toast he drank: ‘“‘wILLIAM H. CRAWFORD, the 
man of the South: may he become the man of the United 
States.” °° Many toasts were customarily drunk, and 
when the Revolutionary heroes had been used up and 
while still there remained wine, whiskey, or water, 
contemporary heroes and objects of affection were levied 
upon. In 1837 this toast to Darien was drunk: “Silently, 
yet surely wending her way to prosperity. When ‘bubbles’ 
shall have evaporated, her ‘star will be in the ascend- 
ant. ”? 81 

On July 4, 1826, the two great American patriots, 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, passed away—a 
remarkable occurrence that both should have died on 
the same day and that day the Fourth of July! When the 
news reached Darien, the citizens immediately made 

79 Darien Gazette, July 12, 1819. 
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plans to commemorate the occasion by proper cere- 
monies. Spalding was selected to deliver a eulogy on! 
these Revolutionary heroes. One performance was to con- | 
sist in firing eighty-three times a cannon named Thomas ° 
Jefferson, once for each year of the life of its namesake. 
After firing eighty-two times it ‘“‘burst, as if determined, 
after performing the last duty to the memory of him, after 
whom he was named, to quit the world forever.” ® 

The citizenry of Darien met also to do honor to the 
living. When in 1828 George M. Troup, fresh from his 
four years in the governor’s chair, came to Darien to see 
his brother Dr. James Troup, a committee of welcome 
was appointed to receive him and tender him a public 
dinner. It was only natural that Spalding should head 
this committee. ** 

Like all other people of the times, Darien was politi- 
cally-minded and factionally-minded too. It was naturally | 
a Democratic city until the days of Andrew Jackson, and 
thereafter for years it had its Whigs as well as Democrats; | 
and each party held its meetings. In Spalding the Demo- 
crats had their strength and leadership, as will appear 
hereafter. 

What could have been more in keeping with the 
Scottish traditions of Darien than a St. Andrew’s Society! 
So it was that in 1828 “St. Andrew’s Society of Darien” 
was organized. The honor of being the first president was 
given to John Couper of St. Simon Island, but Thomas 
Spalding became the vice-president. The spirits of Scotch 
Highlanders were now abroad again; the clans were 
gathering, the McIntoshes, the Spaldings, the Coupers, ‘ 
with their bagpipes, their highland dress—and even their ve 
haggis—“‘prepared by two of the fair daughters of St. 


®2 Darien Gazeite, quoted in Savannah Republican, August 5, 12, 1826. 
%8 [bid., March 22, 1828. Troup declined the public dinner. 
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Andrew’s.” And it “was delightful.” ‘Toasts passed 
- gaily round the jovial board; and the health of the ladies 
who made the Haggis were [sic] toasted in full bump- 
ers.”” 84 

Societies and banks and individual leaders do their 
part in promoting the growth of towns; but no town ever 
felt that it had gone very far until it had established a 
newspaper. In 1818 when Darien was entering upon her 
boom period of development, the same year in which she 
found herself possessed of a bank, she also secured her 
first newspaper, the Darien Gazette. It was well edited, 
well printed, 12 by 18 inches in size, four pages, and four 
columns to the page. It presented constantly the progress 
of the city and its great possibilities, through its shipping 
news, its prices current, its commercial advertisements, 
and through its news columns. *® It was never hard put to 
filling up its space with matters of importance; it was 
never forced to depend on the local poets for copy. 
Indeed, poet ‘‘Philo” was definitely informed “‘that the 
Darien Gazette is not a market for poetic cabbage.” *° 

It especially sought to keep the record straight on the 
health conditions of Darien and on its mortality statistics. 
When people died it did not seek to conceal the fact; yet, 
like other newspapers, for similar reasons, it now and 
then published obituaries of people of no local signifi- 
cance who had died in England or some other far coun- 
try, just to show that people died in other places as well 
as in Darien. It took pains to publish a liberal amount of 
death news of people who had passed on in Savannah. 

®4Savannah Republican, March 8, 15, 1828. Spalding was already a 
member of the St. Andrew’s Society of Savannah, having joined in No- 
vember, 1827. His certificate of membership is now in the possession of his 
great-grandson, Randolph Spalding of Savannah. 
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In 1819 someone in that city had started the rumor that | 
‘of the one hundred and twenty-nine persons in Darien, 
fifty-one were sick.”” The editor of the Darien Gazette was 
quick to say that there were three hundred people in - 
Darien, and that during the past fortnight only seventeen 
had been sick and at that particular time only six were 
sick—and three of them had “taken sick in the marshes 
below Savannah.” 8? 

Newspapers as well as people die, and before many 
years the Darien Gazette passed on. In the latter 1830's 
the Darien Telegraph served the Darienians their news, 
edited by an able and seasoned editor, C. MacArdell. 
These were the days when the Troup and Clark parties, 
Georgia’s political factions, were being transformed into 
State Rights and Union parties, which were to become 
in the national picture Whigs and Democrats, respec- 
tively. Political animosities were keen, and the news- 
papers were becoming more and more the mouthpieces 
of the party they represented. The Telegraph was a Union 
party paper with all the strength MacArdell could give 
to it; and in his zeal he did not desist from personal 
vituperation and attacks whenever the opportunity 
presented itself. 

Soon he developed not only local enemies, but also 
stirred up the ire of some of the editors of the State Rights 
party. The Columbus Enquirer stated that the Darien 
Telegraph was “a small concern, printed some where in 
the vicinity of the Okefinoke Swamp.” °° 

Finally on August 3, 1838, party and personal ani- 
mosities reached the breaking point. An angry mob, . 
variously armed, assembled and protested against Mac- 
Ardell’s “continued abuse of private character,” and 
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tumultously resolved that this practice “be discontinued, 
and the names and character of individual citizens be 
unmolested in that paper, and that the editor pledge his 
word to this effect, whereby quiet alone will be restored.”” 
A portion of the angry mob waited upon MacArdell with 
this resolution. Threatened with bodily violence he 
agreed to leave the solution of the trouble to three arbi- 
trators; but without waiting for their decision he decided 
‘to suspend the Telegraph. The next day the arbitrators 
reported their decision to another angry meeting. This 
was the plan they presented: MacArdell must not deal 
in his paper with “the character of private individuals” 
and must not “indulge in personal abuse.” Ninety-nine 
people agreed with this settlement and came forward and 
signed the report, disclaiming “‘anything like party feel- 
ing in the matter, its object being to quiet the existing 
excitement and adopting such measures as would prevent 
its recurrence in the future.” °° 
Quietly attending to his own affairs on Sapelo, Thomas 
Spalding knew nothing of the excitement that was rending 
Darien. When he learned of what had been going on, the 
indignation born of unnumbered generations of Scottish 
clansmen welled up in his soul. He would go to Darien 
immediately and put an effectual stop to the outrages 
that had befouled the good name of the little city on 
which he had bestowed so much of his time and affection. 
‘To him it was much more than merely an angry mob 
trying to drive away an editor who did not agree with 
them in politics. It was striking at the roots of a heritage 
of liberty got by hundreds of years of struggle. Spalding’s 
name headed a list of forty-seven people who signed a 
call for a meeting for August 22 “to devise means for 


89 Savannah Georgian, August 28, 1838; Athens Southern Banner, Octo- 
ber 13, 1838. 
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effectually preserving the peace of the country. All who 
value the free institutions established by our forefathers, 
in the dark hour of peril, are requested to attend.” ” 

On the appointed day the largest crowd in the history 
of McIntosh County came together in Darien. It was 
Spalding’s meeting, and he was the orator. He began by 
telling how in his retirement on Sapelo he was astonished 
to hear the news of Darien being in the hands of a mob, 
‘that those who should have preserved its peace had 
permitted boat hands, and strangers, to perambulate the 
city, armed with the implements of death, threatening to 
carry fire and sword into the dwelling of an individual, 
the editor of a newspaper—Mr. MacArdell. Nay, he even 
heard, that the mob had declared they would throw the type 
and press of the Darien Telegraph into the river, and the editor 


—_ 


on the top of them. This happened, he lamented to say, in 


the midst of those who were called civilized. Gentlemen, | / 


a community that is not united within itself must fall. 
May I implore you, to recollect what must be the result 
of a controversy carried on by a mob on the one hand, 
and an individual desirous of maintaining freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press on the other.” 

Such actions destroyed their Revolutionary heritage. 
‘‘Gentlemen, I was born in the adjoining county, and 
within the sound of my voice repose the ashes of my sire 
and my grandsire; my own hairs have become whitened 
in your service—and in the service of my country—and 
in attachment to this town—to this county—I yield to 
no man breathing—listen to me, then when I say, that 
during my long life, I solemnly declare, No MAN HAS DONE 
MORE FOR DARIEN AND MCINTOSH COUNTY THAN MR. Mac- 
ARDELL—the man whom some would destroy. Gentle- 


® Athens Southern Banner, October 13, 1838. 
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men, he has devoted his time and his extraordinary 
talents to the prosperity of the place—he has devoted 
talents that are superior to those of any other man in the 
county, and as an editor he has no superior in the state, 
to this laudable object, and has earned the gratitude of 
all who are truly attached to the best interests of the 
place. Gentlemen, Mr. MacArdell, may have his faults 
as all other men have—he may use strong language in 
his paper—but for this, is he to be crushed—for this, is 
he to be torn from the bosom of his family, and slain? I 
hope not. Gentlemen, Mr. MacArdell is our Union editor, 
and we have a right to our editor, to express our views; in God’s 
name then, let you, of the other party get an editor, and 
establish a paper of your own, and we will be glad of it, 
and then this controversy shall be ended. Forty years 
ago, gentlemen, I was a delegate from the adjoining 
county, at the convention which formed the constitution 
of Georgia—my native state. In that constitution the 
following section will be found: ‘Freedom of the Press, 
and trial by jury, as heretofore used in this state shall 
remain inviolate; and no ex post facto law shall be passed.’ 

“The constitution of the United States, gentlemen, 
also—that constitution which has made us the most free, 
as well as the most prosperous people on the face of the 
earth—has the following proviso: 

** “Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of a religion, prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances.’ 

“Gentlemen, I have been one of the framers of the 
constitution of my native state, as I before stated—I 
have frequently sworn to maintain it inviolate—and 
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never while I live, will I stand by, and see it trampled 
under foot.” *! 

Having thus spoken with great solemnity and depth 
of feeling, Spalding offered these resolutions: 


We, the inhabitants of the county of McIntosh, deeply sensi- 
ble of the injustice which the reputation of the city and of the 
county has sustained, by the constant broils and turmoils that 
have been kept up for many years past; and still more deeply 
impressed with the direful consequences that will result to our 
reputations, and to our interests, from the late tumultuous and 
violent proceedings that have taken place in Darien, do, there- 
fore, pledge ourselves, that we will, to the utmost of our means 
and power, preserve the laws and the Constitution of our coun- 
try, in guaranteeing the freedom of speech, and the freedom of 
the press. 

Be it, therefore, resolved, That we consider any attempt of an 
armed assembly, by threats of violence or personal injury 
against the editor of a paper, in the just exercise of his free 
rights as a freeman of this free republic, as unlawful, unconsti- 
tutional and to be deprecated. 

Be it further resolved, That we request Mr. MacArdell to re- 
sume his editorial duties, and to resume his paper; under the 
full assurance, that we will, to the utmost extent of our power, 
secure him in the full enjoyment of his personal and his edi- 
torial rights.°? 


The first of these resolutions was adopted; but the 
second one was defeated after much discussion. At this 
meeting MacArdell was protected from violence by the 
determination of a few good citizens. Disappointed at ' 
the result, Spalding advised MacArdell to retire; and 
soon afterwards Spalding himself left. 

With Spalding’s backing, MacArdell, who was no 


*! Savannah Georgian, August 28, 1838. 
82 Ibid. 
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coward in his own right, resumed the publication of the 
Telegraph, failing in none of his former vigor.** A fellow 
editor, up in Athens, declared he ‘“‘wields a nervous pen, 
and in his delineation of men and things is not in the 
habit of indulging in silken phrases.” ** His friendly 
neighbor, the editor of the Savannah Georgian, announced 
that he had received the new Darien Telegraph ‘“‘in a new 
and beautiful garb. It is now for its size as fine a sheet 
as is issued from any press in this state. The editor re- 
minds us somewhat of that plant in the vegetable king- 
dom, which the more ’tis bruised, the more it flour- 
ishes.” °° 

MacArdell probably had no intention of continuing 
his Telegraph in Darien longer than to challenge his 
enemies and vindicate his right to do so. In November, 
1838, he offered to sell it for $3,000; and if within two 
weeks he did not find a buyer he would enter into a 
campaign to increase its circulation. Then it would not 
be for sale.*® Nevertheless, he soon gave up the Darien 
newspaper business, moved to Savannah, and began 
publishing there the Daily Telegraph. After a few issues 
he discontinued it and took a position on the Georgian.” 
In the early part of 1840 he set up again his Daily 
Telegraph in Savannah, and continued to wield on his 
own account that “vigorous pen” for which he had 
become celebrated. ® 

But what of Darien? In early 1839 H. Styles Bell set up 
the McIntosh County Herald and Darien Commercial Register. 
On February 4, 1840, the last issue of the Herald fell from 

®3 Ibid., September 8, 27, 1838. 

4 Athens Southern Banner, October 13, 1838. 

§5 Savannah Georgian, September 27, 1838. 

96 Tbid., November 12, 1838. 


87 Ibid., February 13, 23, 1839. 
88 Ibid., February 1, 1840; Athens Southern Banner, February 16, 1839. 
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the press, in which editor Bell said he was quitting the 
Darien newspaper business: “We have had in our 
opinion, more than our portion of the ills to which ‘flesh 
is heir to.’ ” Darien was now left without a newspaper, 
and with little hope that the future would fan one into 


life.®® And by this time it was evident that there was little ‘ 


hope for much else than inevitable decay. Railroads 
were coming to take the river traffic on which Darien 
had expected to grow great, but no railroad would come 
to Darien. It had no harbor except the Darien River, 
whose tortuous channel to the high seas would attract 
no vessels from there. Of herself, she made nothing and 
had nothing to sell. Newspapers had come and gone, 
and so had the bank. With the fiber of too many of her 
citizenry decaying, who could be so hardy as to continue 
to hope? One writing from there in 1847 could say, ““The 
City of Darien has become a very poor place. Lots im- 
proved or unimproved are valueless no prospects for 
the future can be seen.” 1°° 

And of Thomas Spalding, what? He had grown old 
and white-haired in the service of little Darien. He had 
cherished it as a child. Age had now made him less 
buoyant in spirit—disappointments were hard to forget. 
He would not abandon Darien, but how could he forget 
an ungrateful child! It had gone on a spree and made its 
hopes for the future fade faster. Darien’s fair dream of 
1818, and Spalding’s too, now turned into a sort of gro- 
tesque nightmare. Well might grizzled Thomas Spalding 
retire to the friendly solitudes of his Sapelo Island home, 
and still knowing in his heart, try to forget that only man 
is vile. 

§® Athens Southern Banner, January 23, 1839; February 9, 1840. 


100 Reuben King to General D. L. Clinch, January 26, 1847 (in posses- 
sion of Mrs. Lucia B. S. Monroe, Athens). 


Chapter X 
ARBITRATOR 


SpaLpine’s good sense and well-balanced judgment 
led to his selection on two different occasions to help 
bring about a settlement in troublesome disputes. The 
first related to the execution of a part of the Treaty of 
Ghent; the second was concerned with the old dispute 
over the boundary line between Georgia and Florida. 
“Although failure resulted in both instances, Spalding 
‘could not be held responsible. 

During the latter part of the War of 1812, British war- 
ships ravaged the coast of Georgia and occupied some 
of the islands. They were especially desirous of enticing 
away the slaves from the plantations, seizing the crops, 
and capturing any ships that attempted to engage in 
commerce. They collected about seven hundred slaves— 
Major Pierce Butler, James Hamilton, and John Couper 
being especially heavy sufferers in the loss of their slave 
property. The British ship Lacademonia was stationed off 
the mouth of the Altamaha River where it seized various 
sloops and trading schooners. Sapelo Island was free 
from these raids, largely because of Spalding’s defense 
measures. He secured a stock of arms from the state 
government and with them he armed his slaves, who put 
up so bold a show of resistance that the British decided 
not to attack.? 


1 Savannah Republican, August 16, 1814; March 10, 1815; Wylly, “Story 
of Sapelo,” 83. 
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In the negotiations at Ghent, which ended the war, 
the American commissioners secured the insertion in the 
treaty of a provision for a mutual restitution of not only 
all territories, places, and possessions, but also of ‘‘slaves 
or other private property,” seized by either nation and 
they were especially careful to make this provision apply 
to the period of the war as well as “‘after the signing of 
this treaty.” ? The last phrase was especially important, 
for the British had continued actively to ravage the 
Georgia coast after the treaty had been signed, since it 
took weeks for the news of peace to arrive. Soon after the 
treaty had been proclaimed, on February 18, 1815, 
General Thomas Pinckney and General John Floyd ap- 
pointed Thomas Spalding and Thomas M. Newell, “‘of 
the United States sea fencibles,” to go to Cumberland 
Island, where the British raiders were still anchored, and 
in pursuance of the treaty see that they gave up the 
American property which they were about to carry off. 

Spalding and Newell set out from Darien on March 5 
and arrived at Dungeness, Cumberland Island, two days 
later. They immediately communicated with Admiral, 
Sir George Cockburn and informed him that a treaty of 
peace had been proclaimed, and as proof, they presented 
him a copy of the National Intelligencer containing the 
text. With a punctilio only to be expected from an 
admiral in the King’s navy, Cockburn spurned the news- 
paper as evidence, and demanded a written copy certified 
by the American agents as a true text. Being willing to 
indulge the admiral his whim, Spalding and Newell sat 
down, copied the treaty from the newspaper, signed it, 
and then began the negotiations. 


2 Among the many places where the text of this treaty may be found is 
Treaties and Conventions concluded between the United States of America and other 
Powers, since July 4, 1776, in Senate Executive Documents, 41 Cong., 3 Sess., 
No. 36, pp. 338-44. Cited hereafter as Treaties and Conventions. 
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For the next week a weary and fruitless discussion took 
place, carried on by written correspondence, also partici- 
pated in by Admiral, Sir Alexander Cockrane, who hap- 
pened along. The dispute arose over the meaning of the 
language of the treaty. The British held that they were 
not obligated to restore any property except what they 
held at the time the treaty was signed. Anything which 
might have been removed or disposed of before that time 
they declared was not included, and they re-enforced 
their position by refusing to discuss the question further. 
Whereupon they sailed away with a great deal of Ameri- 
can property, including many Negroes, having released 
only seventy-seven slaves, a few bales of cotton, and a 
small number of horses and cattle.* Spalding declared 
that the British carried off $40,000 worth of cotton, 
tobacco, rice, and other products and goods, and seven 
hundred slaves which they sent to various British posses- 
sions and set free.* The whole negotiations were made as 
disagreeable for Spalding and Newell as the British from 
the admirals to the petty officers could devise. 

The British Admiral did not shake off Spalding as 
easily as he might have thought, when he sailed away. 
‘General Thomas Pinckney, acting under the broad 
authority of President Madison, instructed Spalding to 
pursue Cockburn to the Bermuda Islands, of which he 
was the governor, or to proceed to any other British 
colony to carry out his duties. Announcing in the Sa- 
vannah papers, in early May, 1815, that he would be out 
of the state for a few months and that Francis Hopkins 


3 For the documents relating to these negotiations, see Annals of Congress, 
14 Cong., 2 Sess., 1094-1107; American State Papers, Foreign Relations, IV, 
109-15; Niles’ Weekly Register, UX (1816), 79-82; Savannah Republican, 
May 15, 1817. 

“Savannah Republican, May 13, 1817. 
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and John M’Nish would act as his attorneys while he was 
away,® he set sail from Savannah for Bermuda on the 
tenth of that month and arrived there four days later. He 
sought out Cockburn and presented his credentials. The 
Admiral and Governor seemed much irritated that he 
was thus being followed around and he denied that 
Spalding’s credentials had any standing, as they had not 
been signed by the Secretary of State. Cockburn got 
much excited and said “that he would rather Bermuda, 
and every man, woman, and child in it were sunk under . 
the sea than surrender one slave that had sought protec- 
tion under the flag of England.” ° 

Finding Cockburn’s importance too great to be 
mounted, Spalding next addressed a communication to 
Rear Admiral Edward Griffith, in which he argued again 
and at great length the American interpretation of the 
Treaty of Ghent regarding the restoration of slaves. By 
this time Spalding had come to the conclusion that he 
also had a right to become irritated or at least emphatic, 
and in his letter to the Rear Admiral he showed that 
there might be an end to his patience, too. Yet, he was 
quick to add that he had no intention to make himself or 
his country offensive in any way, “‘for I feel fully assured 
my government rejoices at the restoration of the relations 
of peace, and fondly hopes that neither time nor circum- 
stance will again alienate two nations that manners, and 
customs, and language, and mutual interests should 
unite.” ? 

With more civility than Cockburn had used, Griffith 
reminded Spalding that the whole question was for 


5 For example, ibid., May 2, 1815. 

6 Spalding to Secretary of State, May ?, 1815, St. George’s, Bermuda, in 
Savannah Republican, May 13, 1817. 

7 Id. to Griffith, May 22, 1815, St. George’s, Bermuda, ibid. 
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diplomats, and as neither had any diplomatic standing, 
it would be best not to pursue the discussion further. 
Seeing that nothing could be accomplished by seeking 
out other people in Bermuda with whom to negotiate, 
Spalding returned to Georgia, and the matter of recover- 


‘ ing the slaves, as far as he was concerned, ended here.® 


The subsequent course of the negotiations and final 
solution of the difficulty were probably of more than 
ordinary interest to Spalding, not only on account of his 
unsuccessful attempts to bring about a settlement but 
also because some of his neighbors stood to win or lose 
financially by the results. The fifth article in the Conven- 
tion of 1818, between the United States and Great 
Britain, referred the dispute to some friendly sovereign or 
state.* The Czar of Russia was chosen to arbitrate. He 
decided in 1822 that the United States should be com- 
pensated for all the slaves the British had carried away, 
and that same year an Anglo-American convention was 
signed which submitted the question of the amount to a 
commission which it authorized. This commission met in 
Washington the next year, but in 1825 it broke up with- 
out being able to arrive at a definite amount of compen- 
sation. In 1826 Albert Gallatin was appointed by the 
United States to settle the question and on November 


‘13 of that year he signed an agreement with the British 


by which they promised to pay $1,204,960. The next 
year Congress set up a commission to distribute the 
amount among the claimants.!° 


8 Griffith to Spalding, May 23, 1815, ibid., May 15, 1817. 

® Treaties and Conventions, 351-52. 

10 Ibid., 355-62, 362-64; Register of Debates, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix 
(Laws), xi; Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (New 
York, 1936), 168, 175-76; James B. Moore, History and Digest of the Inter- 
national Arbitrations to which the United States has been a Party (Washington, 


1898), I, 350-90. 
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Spalding’s reputation for common sense and fair deal- 
ing had not suffered because he had been unable to come 
to terms with the truculent Britishers. A decade later he * 
was selected by Georgia to settle a boundary dispute 
which had been mildly drifting along for about thirty | 
years—a dispute which he was again not to be able to' 
clear away and which was destined to continue for forty 
more years. What was the boundary line between Georgia 
and Florida?—that was the question. 

The southern boundary of Georgia, when the colony 
had originally been granted to the Trustees, was the Alta- 
maha River. When the Spaniards in the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763 ceded Florida to England, the boundary of Geor- 
gia could be made any line which the English might de- 
sire. In a new commission granted to Governor James 
Wright in 1764, the boundary was described as the St. 
Marys River to the head of its ‘‘most southern stream,” 
and thence along a straight line westward to the point 
where the Flint and Chattahoochee rivers flowed to- 
gether.!! This was the worst possible designation of a 
boundary line, made so through ignorance of the course 
the St. Marys took and of the manner in which it col- 
lected its waters. Although one of the crookedest streams 
in the world, it is a beautiful watercourse, well-contained 
within its banks for about a hundred miles. Its general 
direction is first northward for about half its length and 
thence eastward to the ocean. In the regions of its origin 
it divided itself into a number of prongs, three of which 
are large enough to have names—South Branch, Middle 
or Western Branch, and North Branch. With varying 
velocities and volumes of water, all of them creep out of a 
great cypress swamp, almost impenetrable, with trees 

1! Watkins and Watkins (eds.), Digest of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 
745- 
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growing out of their beds, and they meander around in a 
lost fashion until they take courage to join and form the 
main stream. This great swamp which gives birth to the 
St. Marys also sends forth the Suwanee. It is the Oke- 
fenokee, so-called by the Indians because the earth seemed 
to quiver and it was spelled a dozen different ways for a 
century by those who attempted to write the name. 

As no people lived in the region through which the line 
would run and as the country on both sides belonged to 
the English, there was no necessity to survey it. At the end 
of the Revolution, by the Treaty of Paris in September, 
1783, Florida was restored to Spain with the same bound- 
ary, but using the expression “‘to the head of the St. Mary’s 
River.” !? In the meantime, Georgia had in February of 
this year passed an act descriptive of her boundaries in 
which she had declared that the southern line should be 
the St. Marys River “‘to the head or source of the south- 
ernmost stream” and on westward.'? 

With another nation now in possession of Florida, there 
was need for a survey of the boundary; and so in 1800, in 
pursuance of the Treaty of San Lorenzo made in 1795, An- 
drew Ellicott, on the part of the United States, and a Span- 
ish commissioner attempted to locate the line. They as- 
cended the St. Marys to a point which expediency seemed 
to demand that they consider the head of the river. The 
Indians were hostile and the great swamps out of which 
the St. Marys seemed to gather its sustenance led them to 
throw up a mound of earth from which they could observe 
the landscape for a short distance. Ellicott declared that 
they were near the head of the St. Marys and that the line 


12 Treaties and Conventions, 316. 
13 Watkins and Watkins (eds.), Digest of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 
749- 
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should begin at least a mile north of the mound and should 
then be continued westward to the easily established point 
where the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers came together; 
but he and the Spanish commissioner did not survey the 
line. This point was marked Ellicott’s Mound, as they had 
erected about fourteen miles down the river to the south- 
ward another mound which was marked Mound A."4 
For some years there was little thought as to the line, 
but soon after the War of 1812, the Spanish province of 
East Florida became a subject of much interest to Ameri- 
cans and especially to Georgians, with the idea of secur- 
ing it for the United States uppermost in their minds. It 
was equally important to Georgia that the line be soon 
established, whether Florida were acquired by the United 
States or whether Spain continued in possession. In 1818 
a Captain William Cone, then a member of the Georgia 
legislature, raised the serious doubt that Ellicott had 
made the correct location of the head of the St. Marys. 
He believed the true source was twenty miles south of 
Ellicott’s Mound, and his doubts so upset the legislature 
that it asked Governor William Rabun to appoint com- 
missioners to settle the question finally. He selected Gen- 
erals John Floyd, Wiley Thompson, and David Black- 
shear, who went to the St. Marys region with a surveyor 
and with Cone as a pilot. After surveying the various 
streams of the St. Marys and measuring their length, they 
came to the conclusion that the branch on which Ellicott 
had erected his Mound was the real St. Marys and that 
the mound was at the proper place. Governor Rabun 


14 The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, late Commissioner on behalf of the United 
States ... [1796-1800], for Determining the Boundary between the United States 
and the Possessions of his Catholic Majesty in America (Philadelphia, 1803), 140 
(Appendix), 278. 
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then informed John C. Calhoun, the secretary of war, 
that Ellicott’s Mound was “beyond the possibility of 
doubt” at the head of the St. Marys.?® 
In 1819 the United States acquired Florida, and the 
Federal government now began to make arrangements to 
grant the Florida lands to the hungry settlers who were 
beginning to flock in. The line must soon be drawn be- 
tween the jurisdictions of Georgia and of the Territory of 
Florida; for already Georgia had made numerous grants 
| in her southern stretches, since the Treaty of Fort Jack- 
son, in 1814, had vacated the Creek claims to this region.'® 
In 1823 George M. Troup became governor of Georgia. 
With a hot temper coupled with an impatience at any de- 
lay of what he might want, with a dramatic vigor of lan- 
guage and a sort of Napoleonic complex, and with a keen 
sense of how effective an exciting issue could be in build- 
ing up and holding together a party following, he set out 
’ to rid Georgia of the Creek Indians, even at the threat of 
war against the Federal government. Having succeeded 
in this bold undertaking, he began looking around for other 
problems to settle and soon he hit on the Georgia-Florida 
boundary question. In April, 1825, he wrote the Secretary 
of War, James Barbour, and asked that the Federal govern- 
ment take steps to come to terms with Georgia in estab- 
lishing the disputed boundary. Secretary Barbour replied 
that there was no law which authorized the President to 
settle the question, but that President Adams would be 
glad to ask the next Congress for authority to appoint a 
18 Documents and Other Papers Relating to the Boundary Line between the States 
of Georgia and Florida, Heretofore Laid Before Either House of Congress, And the 
Reports of Committees, and all Proceedings of Either House Thereon, in Senate Mis- 
cellaneous Documents, 33 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 25, pp. 288-89. Cited hereafter 
as Documents and Other Papers. 


18 A few preliminary or temporary lines had been established, such as 
those run by Watson and McNeil. 
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commissioner to meet a Georgia representative.!” In May 
of the next year Congress passed a law authorizing the 
President to appoint a commissioner to aid in running the 
line from the confluence of the Flint and Chattahoochee 
rivers to the ‘“‘point designated as the head of St. Mary’s 
river” by Andrew Ellicott and the Spanish commissioner 
in 1800.78 

Adams immediately appointed as the Federal commis- 
sioner Thomas Mann Randolph, son-in-law of Thomas 
Jefferson and recently governor of Virginia. Troup selected 
his old friend Thomas Spalding, who quickly accepted.!* 
In November, 1826, Troup asked Spalding to come to 
Milledgeville as soon as possible so that he might meet 
Randolph there and make preparations to carry out the 
survey.”° Spalding hurried up to the capital where he 
waited two weeks for Randolph, and finally exhausting 
his patience he returned to Darien so that he might be at 
home for Christmas. He informed Troup that Darien, any- 
way, was the most logical place in which to outfit the ex- 
pedition as it was only sixty miles from the St. Marys, and 
that it would be only sixteen miles out of the direct route 
for Randolph to repair thither. He thought that the ex- 
pedition ought to begin the survey at the head of the St. 
Marys rather than at the forks of the Chattahoochee and 
Flint, for it would be much easier to get through the swamps 
while the weather was cool and dry. But if necessary, he 
would meet Randolph on the Chattahoochee.?? 


17 Documents and Other Papers, 196, 197. 

18 Ibid., 199-202. 

'® Savannah Republican, December 1, 1826; Spalding to Troup, Novem- 
ber 6, 1826, in Telamon Cuyler Collection. 

2° Troup to Spalding, November 20, 1826, in Executive Letter Book of 
Georgia, 1821~1829. 

21 Spalding to Troup, December 21, 1829, in Telamon Cuyler Collec- 
tion; Savannah Republican, December 5, 1826. 
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Spalding had hoped, when he accepted the appoint- 
ment as the Georgia commissioner, that Randolph would 
come south immediately and that the survey might be fin- 
ished by the first of March. His disappointment was keen. 
January had come and gone and still Randolph had not 
arrived. On February 5 Spalding wrote Troup that he 
had been expecting every day to receive information on 
the time the expedition might get started, and that if he 
were forced to be absent from his business during March 
and April he would be greatly inconvenienced.”* He was 
anxious to begin preparations so that when Randolph ar- 
rived there would be no delay in setting out. He could se- 
cure provisions more cheaply in Darien than elsewhere, 
and he believed that well-baked biscuits and bacon were 
more dependable than any other food that might be se- 
lected.?* 

Randolph had been appointed on November 7, 1826, 
and he had accepted five days later. He was to receive a 
salary of $8.00 a day and necessary expenses, which al- 
lowance was the equivalent Governor Troup made for 
Spalding. He was urged to go immediately to Milledge- 
ville. Randolph believed that since their only task was to 
run a boundary line between two designated points, their 
first duty was to agree on the latitude and longitude of the 
two points and then each begin at opposite points and sur- 
vey a line until they should meet. Not until the middle of 
December did Randolph find out who had been appointed 
by Georgia and where he lived, and even then his geog- 
raphy was badly mixed, for he understood that Spalding 
lived ‘‘at the mouth of St. Mary’s, in the town of Darien.” 74 

Ailing more than he had been for the past eleven years, 

22 Id. to id., February 5, 1827, in Telamon Cuyler Collection, 


23 Id. to id., February 12, 1827, tbid. 
24 Documents and Other Papers, 203-204. 
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Randolph finally set out from Richmond about the middle 
of January, and after eighteen days of the most wretchedly 
cold weather, he arrived in Milledgeville, to be greeted 
with the news that Spalding was in Darien. As soon as 
possible he set out again and arrived in Darien on Febru- 
ary 12, Georgia Day.”® Spalding had almost completed 
preparations and all that remained to be settled were de- 
tails of organization, which Spalding with characteristic 
thoroughness and foresight submitted to Randolph in the 
form of nine questions: Should the survey begin on the St. 
Marys or on the Chattahoochee? Should there be one or 
two surveyors? What number of men should be engaged? 
Should they be provisioned in Darien and for what length 
of time? Should they use light wagons or pack horses? 
Should the expenses be joint or should separate accounts 
be kept? How much money should be taken along? Should 
extra money be carried to provide for possible accidents 
or should the risk be taken care of in some other manner? 
How should the ready money be secured? 

These details were soon settled with perfect harmony. 
They would start from the St. Marys and there would be 
one surveyor and fifteen or twenty men. Randolph wanted 
four to be armed with rifles, ‘“‘two to hunt every day alter- 
nately, to procure fresh meat for the party; the other two 
to attend as a guard against the insolence and pilfering of 
the strolling Indians.” Provisions were to be secured in 
Darien to last for ninety days and they were to be trans- 
ported in light wagons. The expenses were to be divided 
equally and to be kept if possible within $2,000, with $500 
taken along for emergencies. Randolph was anxious for 
Spalding to carry the money for it would “‘be as entirely 
safe in the pocket of Mr. Spalding as anywhere it could 
be put. It need not be remarked that such a circumstance 

35 Ibid., 207-208. 
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should be a profound secret, for the knowledge of it might 
excite daring cupidity in Indians or others.” A loan should 
be secured at the Bank of Darien. James McBride was ap- 
pointed surveyor by Governor Troup, and Spalding and 
Randolph selected John Randolph (a Georgian and no 
relation of Thomas Mann Randolph) to be commissary 
and commandant of the party with power to police and 
regulate the camp, and John G. Bell to be the secretary. 
Spalding was highly pleased with Randolph. He found 
him in fine health ‘‘and what was highly grateful to my 
feelings, quite pleased with our Country.” 

On March 6 this somewhat picturesque caravan arrived 
at the headwaters of the St. Marys as determined by Elli- 
cott and made ready to start the next day from the vicinity 
of Ellicott’s Mound, the point fourteen miles north of 
Mound A. The procedure was to run a preliminary or ex- 
periment line to the Chattahoochee and on the return 
they would survey the definitive boundary. Spalding con- 
tinued his high admiration and-friendly feeling for Ran- 
dolph. He wrote Troup on the seventh, the day the survey 
began, ““The utmost harmony exists between Gov. Ran- 
dolph and myself, and I find much pleasure in our inter- 
course with each other.” Yet he had many misgivings for 
the success of the undertaking. Previous surveys had started 
at Mound A to the southward, and had therefore included 
in Georgia a great deal more territory than the line which 
they were about to run could include. He added, ‘‘Geor- 
gia, like myself must expect disappointment.” ?? 

Plunging into a morass of quivering earth, the greatest 
and most interesting swamp in America, filled with cy- 
press trees and cypress “‘knees,’? with grassy glades and 

26 Ibid, 210-16; Spalding to Troup, February 21, 1827, in Telamon 


Cuyler Collection; copy of a part of the Journal of the Expedition, did. 
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bogs and open pools and slow-moving streams, inhabited 
by insect pests and poisonous snakes, wildcats and raccoons, 
with myriads of waterfowl whirling overhead or resting 
on the trees, the expedition floundered along. Out four 
days, they had ‘‘been encountering every species of diffi- 
culty that dark and deep and impenetrable swamps can 
present.”” While the wagons had been sent around to the 
western side of the swamp, the men as they waded through 
the boggy earth had been forced to carry their provisions 
high on their shoulders, and at night they had resorted to 
platforms built from trees cut on the spot. On March 16 
Spalding remarked, “‘We have now been out eight days 
wandering through Swamps and have accomplished but 
14 miles; but begin to hope we are nearly thru. We are 
corresponding with each other by signal guns.”’ And all 
this was labor and sacrifice in vain, thought Spalding, for 
Georgia must in the end be greatly disappointed. She was 
destined by this survey to lose from 140 to 150 square miles 
of territory—all because of the necessity of starting from 
Ellicott’s Mound, which was erected on the misunder- 
standing that the St. Marys rose in the Okefenokee Swamp. 
Spalding was convinced that the St. Marys did not take 
its rise in the swamp, but to the southward. He believed 
that the whole swamp was in Georgia and that a ridge di- 
vided the swamp from the St. Marys, and that only in 
time of heavy rains did the water of the swamp spill into 
the St. Marys.”8 

Finally, after passing for fifty miles through swampy 
and miry country the expedition emerged on high ground. 
Between the Allapaha and the Withlacoochee rivers, two 
branches of the Suwanee, they came into a pleasing land 
with many beautiful lakes and with some sinkholes look- 
ing like craters of extinct volcanoes. The land was fertile, 

28 Id. to id., March 12, 1827, ibid. 
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but, according to Spalding, “‘It is a land however of Scor- 


' pions, of Musquitoes, and of Reptiles that crawl without 


number.” ?* Randolph was also entranced by what he saw 
and felt. The country was “truly picturesque and highly 
beautiful,” and it was the “‘finest spring weather I ever 
witnessed in my life.” 3° 

Surrounded with all the beauties of the land he was pas- 
sing through and pleased with the urbane Virginia gentle- 
man, the son-in-law of the great Jefferson, Spalding still 
felt that every step he took on this survey was treason 
against his own Georgia. As urbane as his companion and 
as much a gentleman with as ancient a lineage, Spalding 
did nothing against the tenets of hospitality to the Virgin- 
ian. Yet he thought himself the representative of the state 
as against Randolph representing the nation. In fact, he 
dominated the whole party, all of whom were Georgians 
except Randolph, who well sensed the situation. In some- 
what of a complaining mood, Randolph alluded to Spal- 
ding’s secretary who received $5 a day, while he, himself, 
was forced to sit on a log with his knees crossed and scrawl 
out his own letters. He also said that Spalding almost daily 
remarked that ‘‘Georgia will be forever cramped in her 
growth, and retarded in her improvement, until she sepa- 
rates from the Union.” *! 

By the time they had reached the vicinity of Tallahassee, 
Spalding was definitely convinced that the survey of the 
line westward should be abandoned. He argued that since 
it was only an experimental line it had gone far enough. 
They were then in a region rather well settled and the ex- 
perimental line was looked upon by the settlers as a defin- 


29 Id. to id., March 24, 1827, ibid. 
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itive boundary line, and since many people were being 
thrown into Florida by the line, there was danger of an 
outbreak which might result in bloodshed. The people 
saw stakes being driven into the ground and they could 
only conclude that the line was final. Randolph argued 
that since they were only forty miles from the western ter- 
minus, they should continue; and on their return they 
could remove all the stakes that had been driven down. 
As for the people being upset, handbills could be printed 
in near-by Tallahassee and distributed, which would ex- 
plain what the expedition was doing; and if, perchance, 
there were no printing press in Tallahassee, then Spalding’s 
secretary could write out a sufficient number of handbills 
for distribution among the people. *? 

Amidst much confusion of thinking and surveying, the 
line was continued to the junction of the Chattahoochee 
and Flint rivers. What but evil could come from this line, 
thought Spalding. Even the line back, which would be 
presumably the final boundary, would be a delusion and 
a snare; for what faith could be put in it? To draw a 
straight line, two fixed points had always been necessary 
and would continue to be so; yet Spalding and Randolph 
had only one—the Chattahoochee-Flint junction. Both 
commissioners were agreed that Ellicott’s Mound was 
guesswork and a compromise. Spalding argued that they 
should suspend further work on the survey and transfer 
their expedition to the St. Marys, where they should carry 
on a search for the elusive source of that river. Randolph 
objected. There was no definite spring or spot where the 
St. Marys arose, he said. It was seepage out of a wide area. 


32 Randolph to Spalding, April 4, 1827; Spalding to Randolph, April 
4, 1827, ibid., 225, 226-27. Although these two commissioners were in the 
same party, they carried on a written correspondence in order to have a 
record of their conversations. 
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The river had its “‘origin in a marshy country of great ex- 
tent, with few or no springs, deriving its waters from rain 
altogether.’’ He declared the ‘‘source not only to be inde- 
terminate, but indeterminable, by any geometrical or any 
physical process whatever.” Georgia had for the past 
twenty-seven years accepted Ellicott’s Mound, said Ran- 
dolph. Why should she not continue to do so? They then 
agreed that they should continue the survey back east- 
ward, and leave to the two governments the acceptance 
or rejection of the line.** 

During the whole period of the survey, Spalding had 
through correspondence kept in close touch with Troup, 
giving him his views and receiving the Governor’s re- 
actions. It was a tribute to the explosive Troup’s self- 
control that he allowed the survey to continue. As he saw 
Georgia being deprived of territory by the line, his pa- 
tience finally gave out, and about the middle of April he 
wrote Spalding to bring the survey to a speedy end. Troup 
had been well prepared by Spalding’s letters to adopt this 
course. Either forgetting Governor Rabun’s previous state- 
mentor torturing its meaning, Governor Troup now denied 
that Georgia had ever acquiesced in Ellicott’s Mound as 
being in the correct position. It was guesswork, and Geor- 
gia had always insisted on the true source as the only point 
she would accept. The United States had no right to de- 
prive Georgia of any territory, either by treaty with Spain 
or by any other method. Before the lopping of Georgia 
territory could be consummated, he would, therefore, 
order the survey stopped. The approach of the hot summer 
months ‘fon a low and marshy country, abounding with 
insects, and exposing you and your party to disease, the 
expense of running and marking a line which may or may 


33 Td, to id., April 10, 1827, in Telamon Cuyler Collection; also in Docu- 
ments and Other Papers, 230-31. 
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not be adopted by the two governments, the temporary 
evil resulting from conflicting jurisdictions to which the 
establishment of such a line may give rise, besides the ap- 
parent countenance and sanction given to it by the act of 
Georgia, and my decided impression that the legislature 
of Georgia will not consent to sanction that line, all con- 
cur in recommending the expediency of discontinuing your 
operations for the present.” *4 

By this time the surveyor had run the line ninety-three 
miles east from the Chattahoochee, marking it by hack- 
ing on the trees, erecting mile posts, and at every five- 
mile interval throwing up a mound of earth eight feet in 
diameter and three or four feet high.*® Randolph was some- 
what disappointed and exasperated by this turn. He had 
thought it had been clear from the beginning that the only 
work the commissioners were authorized to perform was 
torun the line between the juncture of the Flint and Chatta- 
hoochee and Ellicott’s Mound, and when it was suggested 
that they seek another point on the east as the source of 
the St. Marys he could legally do nothing other than de- 
cline.*® 

The party broke up, some going to Darien to be de- 
mobilized while Spalding, Randolph, McBride, the sec- 
retary, chain carriers, and signal bearers set out for Mill- 
edgeville to make their report. The spring rains had so 
swollen the rivers that when they reached the Ocmulgee 
they were unable to cross. They worked their way up its 
western bank for fifty miles, at times being forced to wade 

4 Troup to Spalding, March 30, 1827, in Documents and Other Papers, 
227-30; td. to id., April 17, 1827, tbid., 231-33. Both of these letters may 


be found in Executive Letter Book of Georgia, 1821~1829, pp. 490-92, 
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38 Certificate of John McBride, April 27, 1827, and McBride’s Report, 
in Telamon Cuyler Collection. 
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through water up to their shoulders, and were finally en- 
abled to cross at Hartford on a ferry.*” Though they had 
passed through trying times, Spalding and Randolph had 
never let their high admiration for each other suffer. Ran- 
dolph expressed to Spalding his ‘‘strong feelings of esteem 
and kindly regard which I shall ever entertain for your- 
self, as also of gratitude and admiration for your charm- 
ing family, now enjoying in tranquility all the delights of 
Sapelo, where you will soon have the felicity to join them.” 
He parted in “‘perfect good will to all, forgiving that rude- 
ness in some of your men which is founded perhaps in 
temperament, but is, nevertheless, truly painful in its ef- 
fects to men of my age, who love quiet, and literature, 
and science alone, in this world, after their own fam- 
ily.” 38 

Spalding apologized for the rudeness of some of the 
men, which “‘was as little in my expectation as in my in- 
clination,” explaining that ‘“‘our situation did not admit 
any careful selection of persons for the service.” ‘“The 
boisterous hilarity of some,” he continued, ‘“‘I have too 
often felt to be little reconcilable to the tastes of either 
yourself or of myself; but I hope and believe that soon 
all that was wrong will be forgotten, and only what may 
be pleasant to remember will be remembered by either 
of us.” °° 

Randolph was also not inclined to cast any blame on 
Georgia for the failure of his mission. He rather thought 
that he had not received complete co-operation from the 
Federal government. He had never received a copy of 
Ellicott’s journal, which would have been of considerable 

37 Ibid., 221-24. 

38 Ibid., 236. 

39 Ibid. 
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value, though he had repeatedly requested it and had 
received promises.*° 

There was some impatience shown by a few Georgians, 
and undoubtedly Governor Troup was inclined to add a 
little vehemence to his already low opinion entertained 
for President Adams and the national Administration. 
The editor of the Savannah Georgian bewailingly asked, 
‘When will our difficulties with the General Government 
cease? Has Mr. Adams determined to persecute Georgia 
to the end of his reign?” 4! Spalding felt that the trouble 
could never end until justice were done, and Georgia 
could have justice only when the true source of the St. 
Marys were located. About the time the expedition broke 
up, he wrote a Mr. Sadler asking him to measure the 
volumes of water in the various branches of the St. Marys 
in the vicinity of Ellicott’s Mound.*? He told Troup that 
the St. Marys was much like the St. Johns, that both 
flowed northward for a long distance and then turned 
eastward. He affirmed that the St. Marys did not take its 
rise in the Okefenokee Swamp, but that there was a low 
ridge separating it from the swamp. Ellicott had made a 
mistake and Georgia should not be made to suffer for it.‘ 

In an attempt to settle the question forever and also to 
have dependable information to lay before the legislature 
at its next meeting, Troup appointed John McBride on 
June 20, 1827, to go back immediately and find the true 
source of the St. Marys. He was ordered to go by way of 
Darien and report to Spalding for any suggestions or 
further information he might offer. Spalding did all in 


Savannah Republican, July 12, 1827. 

41 Savannah Georgian, May 16, 1827. 

42 Spalding to Sadler, April 27, 1827, in Telamon Cuyler Collection. 
43 Id. to Troup, May 8, 1827, ibid. 
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his power to aid McBride, and for a time considered going 
back himself, but he finally decided that it was impossible 
at that time of the year to make a survey “without the 
risk of our lives.” * 

Nevertheless, McBride made the trip and came back 
alive in July. He reported that all three prongs seemed to 
rise either in the swamp or on its edges, but he was con- 
vinced that Ellicott had made a bad mistake in selecting 
the North Branch as the main stream. That gentleman 
had entered the region in the rainy season when the 
North Branch appeared to be the biggest for it was drain- 
ing more territory; but in fact, in dry weather this fork 
almost ceased to flow. The South Branch ran out with 
a clear swift current, proving that it did not drain a 
swamp but came out of springs. Further proof was seen 
in the fact that the water of this branch was not the red- 
dish swamp water seen in the North Branch. But con- 
clusive were these facts: The North Branch discharged 
only 993 cubit feet a minute while the South Branch ran 
1,369, and its velocity was more than three times as great 
as the North Branch. In fact, it flowed more water than 
the other two branches combined and it was three miles 
longer than the Western Branch. The people who lived 
in the St. Marys region where they pastured immense 
herds of cattle and who therefore knew the topography, 
and people who often went into this region to hunt, al- 
ways had considered the South Branch to be the main 
stream. This branch headed “‘in a beautiful lake about 
9 miles in circumference,” which McBride appropriately 
named Lake Spalding. A lake farther north, in which the 
Middle or Western Branch rose, he called Lake Ran- 


44 Td. to id., June 26, 1827, tbid.; Troup to Spalding, June 20, 1827, in 
Executive Letter Book of Georgia, 1821-1829; Documents and Other Papers, 
238. 
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dolph. If the South Branch should be accepted as the St. 
Marys and Lake Spalding as the starting point for the 
line westward, then Georgia would stand to gain 2,355 
square miles of territory or 1,507,200 acres.*® 

In July McBride came back and reported first to Spal- 
ding on Sapelo Island. Spalding was greatly pleased with 
the report and likely took some pride in having the stra- 
tegically located lake named for him. He declared that 
McBride “has most conclusively established the fact that 
the North Branch of the St. Mary is the smallest of the 
three Branches into which that river divided itself and 
that it has no pretention either from volume of water, 
from length of course or from direction any time to have 
been considered the principal branch.” *® 

The legislature took up the report in December, 1827, 
and sought to have a boundary fixed, not by running a 
line from Ellicott’s Mound to the Chattahoochee, but by 
having the Federal government agree that the head of the 
St. Marys must first be established and agreed upon, and 
then it would be simple to run the line. For almost twenty 
years the question remained unsettled. In 1846, the year 
after the territory of Florida had become a state, these 
two states agreed to the appointment of a commission, 
which act finally resulted in fixing the boundary in 1859. 
By this time Ellicott’s Mound had come to be so fixed in 
the dispute that it was accepted as the head of the St. 
Marys. Florida agreed to this line in 1861, and Georgia 
acceded in 1866.‘” Both Spalding and Randolph had long 
before this time passed on, the one fifteen years previously 
and the other thirty-eight. 


46 McBride to Spalding, July 13, 1827, in Telamon Cuyler Collection; 
id. to Troup, August 7, 1827, in Documents and Other Papers, 238-40. 

46 Spalding to id., July 16, 1827, in Telamon Cuyler Collection. 
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Chapter XI 
PROMOTER 


I THINK the most absorbing interest of his life was the 
desire to write his name on the records of his country, by 
the execution of some work of public utility which would 
live when he and his family had passed away.” So spoke 
Charles Spalding of his father, Thomas Spalding.! In more 
than one way Spalding would show his desire to make 
the lot of his fellow man better. He would teach him how 
to diversify his agriculture, he would make him love his 
home and his own region; it was only a more spectacular 
way of expressing that desire that ‘“‘this patriotic and pub- 
lic spirited gentleman” # would link his name with ‘‘some 
work of public utility.” 

When he was in Europe in 1800 and 1801, he noticed 
with particular interest the methods of transportation 
there. In Lancashire, England, he saw the canals of the 
Duke of Bridgewater; also in France, he was attracted by 
the engineering skill which had linked by canal the Rhone 
and the Garonne. The railroads in Newcastle where he 
saw “‘horsesemployed in drawing coal upon wooden Rails,” 
made a lasting impression on him. He then dreamed how 
Georgia could use such means of transportation, and how 


1 “Sapeloe Island,” 98. 
? Savannah Georgian, quoted in Milledgeville Georgia Journal, December 
20, 1827. 
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much more cheaply, for wood was scarce and dear in 
England, but without limit in Georgia.® 

Believing that he ‘‘had gained in Foreign Travel, some 
knowledge that might be useful,” to his country as well 
as to his family,* when he returned to Georgia he did not 
forget to keep in mind how he could apply what he had 
learned. By the end of the War of 1812 a practical reali- 
zation of his dreams began to clarify. About that time 
there were some American troops stationed at the mouth 
of the Apalachicola River, which is formed by the con- 
fluence of the Flint and the Chattahoochee. He learned 
that these troops were partly fed by provisions which were 
shipped down the Flint. And he also heard that this river 
was navigable much farther up than was generally known. 
Probably no one but Spalding saw the significance of this 
fact. To him it meant that in effect the Gulf of Mexico 
was brought up into the heart of Georgia. There was 
double significance added when he remembered the courses 
of the principal Georgia rivers.® It was not ‘“‘to be won- 
dered at, that I could not look at a map of the United 
States, without seeing” that the Ocmulgee and the Flint 
rivers “took their rise in the same mountains, that their 
waters flowed beside each other, but when they had 
reached each within one hundred and fifty miles of the 
sea, they turned off, the one really, and the other almost, 
at right angles from each other”—the one to flow into the 
Atlantic Ocean near Sapelo and the other into the Gulf 
of Mexico.® And on beyond the Flint ran the Chattahoo- 
chee, offering another highway to the Gulf.’ 

3 Spalding’s Railroad Report, 1835 (MS. in Department of Archives 
and History, Atlanta). 

4 Ibid. 
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6 Savannah Georgian, April 28, 1845. 
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Here was a grand outlook. The Ocmulgee and the 
Flint came within fifty miles of each other at their nearest 
approach. Connect them by a transportation link, and 
_ then the commerce of the Chattahoochee and the Flint, 
of Tallahassee and Central Florida and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and of all the Mississippi and the great West beyond 
would find its quickest and safest route to the Atlantic 
seaboard through Georgia—and down the Altamaha to 
Darien, and past Sapelo to the ends of the earth! Then 
would it escape “‘the Pirates of the Caribee Islands” and 
“the reefs and storms of Cape Florida.” ® Such a con- 
necting link would have a tremendous strategic value in 
time of war; it would bind the United States together and 
save the ocean passage from east to west from the plundering 
enemy which might easily infest the Florida straits and 
the West Indies.® 

With the establishment of the Bank of Darien in 1819 
and the rise of the ambitions of Darien to be the great 
seaport of Georgia, Spalding’s transportation ideas began 
to take on practicality and plant themselves on the map 
of Georgia. During the first dozen years of the 1800’s the 
turnpike era had been set off in Georgia, to be followed 
for the next dozen years by the river improvement and 
steamboat fever. Now, in 1825, Spalding had arrived at 
the point when he would act. He had undoubtedly al- 
ready informed his friend Governor Troup about his 
plans. To the legislature, which met in regular session 
near the end of the year, he presented a petition for ‘‘the 
privilege of erecting a Rail Road from the Flint River to 
the Bend of the Oakmulgee [sic],”’ 1° and, as he later said, 
“I made, as I believe, the first Legislative application for 


8 Ibid. 
®* Spalding’s Railroad Report, 1835. 
20 Savannah Georgian, December 9g, 1825. 
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a Rail Road in the United States.” !! Although the mass 
thinking and enthusiasm in the state had not progressed 
beyond the canal stage, Spalding had definitely come to 
the conclusion that canals were not suited to Georgia. 
‘Rail Roads, Gentlemen,” said Spalding in his petition 
to the legislature, “‘are the last, but greatest improve- 
ment, made by man the last but highest triumph of intel- 
lect over matter; the simple discovery ‘that hard sub- 
stances, revolving upon each other, could pass over smooth 
surfaces, with the smallest possible resistance’ will do 
more to approximate the interest of man and to improve 
his condition than all the abstractions of all the schools.” 
In England he had seen a horse draw on wooden rails a 
car laden with a ton of coal. Although England now had 
iron rails, it was not because they preferred iron but 
rather because iron cost there only one half as much as 
wood. The large supply of wood in Georgia and the ease 
with which it might be had in railroad construction led 
Spalding long to hold out for wood. He also felt that 
arguments ought no longer to be necessary in preferring 
railroads over canals. It should be evident to all that the 
swamps, sands, and hills of Georgia forever eliminated 
canals. If the legislature would give him and his associ- 
ates the exclusive right to construct a railroad between 
the Flint and Ocmulgee, he would allow the state to sub- 
scribe for one half of the stock. But he would not press 
exclusiveness in his desire for a charter, for his fundamen- 
tal motive was not personal gain, but rather “‘to call the 
attention and the means of those interested to the most 
practicable and the most prompt improvement of their 
local condition.”? He did not think the road he had in 
mind would cost more than $100,000. !? 


11 Augusta Georgia Constitutionalist, February 18, 1834. 
12 Savannah Republican, December 12, 1825. 
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The idea of private profit from the exclusive use of any 
of the state’s natural resources had been made exceed- 
ingly unpopular more than a quarter of a century earlier 
in the infamous Yazoo Fraud. Yet Georgia had granted 
exclusive steamboat rights on her rivers to Samuel Howard 
in 1814; but the Gibbons v. Ogden decision in 1824 had 
crushed such exclusive grants. With that decision freshly 
in mind the legislature in December, 1825, refused to 
grant Spalding a charter. *° 

Spalding, however, had not worked in vain. His activ- 
ities, coupled with a general interest in internal improve- 
ments that had been mounting for the past few years, led 
the legislature to pass a number of laws of much signifi- 
cance. It set up a Board of Public Works, whose duty it 
should be to “‘cause the necessary surveys, estimates, and 
reports, to be made and presented to the Legislature, 
with reference to the opening, improvement, and con- 
struction of roads, bridges, navigable waters and canals 
in this State.” !4 Holding to the doctrine that no one 
should have exclusive privileges, the legislature passed 
also another law incorporating the Mexican Atlantic 
Company of Georgia, a nondescript conglomeration which 
was to be composed of ‘“‘all persons who may become 
holders of stock.” It was given the power “‘to construct 
canals or railways between the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean and those that flow into the Gulf of Mexico.”’ This 
was substantially Spalding’s idea, except as to member- 
ship. Spalding was one of those appointed to take stock 
subscriptions in Darien.’® A third law passed by this same 


13 [bid., December 17, 27, 1825. 

14 Dawson (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 91-92. See 
also, Fletcher M. Green, “‘Georgia’s Board of Public Works, 1817-1826,” 
in Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXII (1938), 117-37. 

18 Dawson (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 92-94; Sa- 
vannah Republican, November 29, 1825; Savannah Georgian, November 28, 
1825. 
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legislature directed the Board of Public Works to “take 
into consideration the construction of an artificial canal” 
across the state as near the center as practicable “‘with the 
ultimate object of joining the waters of the Tennessee or 
Mississippi rivers.” It was also ordered to ‘‘take into con- 
sideration the comparative advantages of substituting 
artificial railways’? for the canal ‘“‘and it shall be their 
duty to call to their aid all the men of science which they 
may deem necessary.” !® 

Spalding was a man of science, and he did not wait to 
be invited to give his ideas. In March, 1826, soon after 
the board had been organized, he formulated a memorial 
to Governor Troup as chairman and called a meeting of 
the citizens of Darien who discussed and adopted it. He 
called on the board to survey the route from the Flint to 
the Ocmulgee and recommended that the state construct 
a railroad there. He presented the same arguments that 
he had used the year before when he had sought the 
charter for himself. Incidentally, he also asked the board 
to survey a canal which would cut through from Darien 
to Doboy Sound, and thereby give the city much better 
connections with the Atlantic Ocean.1” 

The board was born to die speedily. Caught in regional 
jealousies it was abolished in December, 1826, and with it 
went the central canal idea.'4® The Mexican Atlantic 
Company was too fantastic in its organization ever to 
make a start. Thus was the door now open again for 
Spalding to present his plan to the next legislature and 
ask for a charter. This he did, and on December 22, 1827, 
he ‘‘and such persons as he may associate with himself, 


1® Dawson (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, go-91. 

17 “Railroads—W & A Correspondence,” 2-3, 5; Milledgeville Georgia 
Statesman, April 18, 1826. 

18 Dawson (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 94. 
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being citizens of the United States,” were “‘authorized to 
cut a canal or construct a rail road of wood from the 
Ocmulgee to the Flint river, from and to such points as 
they may deem most proper and fit.”” Operating under 
the indecisive title of “The Ocmulgee and Flint River 
Rail Road or Canal Company,” they were given the 
right to their works for ninety-nine years, after which it 
should revert to the state. If the state should decide 
within the next two years, it might buy a half interest in 
the canal or railroad. If a railroad were built it must be 
finished within five years or if a canal should be chosen, 
then ten years would be allowed for its building. The state 
promised that it would grant no charters for canals or 
railroads within twenty-five miles of Spalding’s route 
provided he should within the next two years deposit in 
the governor’s office a chart showing the course he would 
take. 

Charters were easier to get than money with which to 
set them going. Even in this case with Thomas Spalding 
in charge, it was still true. Two years went by and Spal- 
ding had not been able to make a start. Unless he should 
register his route within this period he would lose valu- 
able rights. Having been unable to make even a survey, 
Spalding wrote Governor Gilmer a month before the 
time limit was up that the difficulties “‘under which the 
Commercial & agricultural Interests of the United States 
have been laboring’? had prevented any action on the 
road. Using his guessing powers freely, Spalding informed 
the Governor that the route would commence at Mobley’s 
Bluff on the Ocmulgee River, in Telfair County, two 
miles above Coffee’s Road and that it would proceed “in 
the most practicable rout[e]’’ to a point on the Flint 


19 Georgia Acts, 1827, pp. 159-61. 
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River that would be the most convenient.?° In his quest 
for money he had sent his son-in-law William Cooke to 
London in the hope that his old friends there who had 
made him a loan in 1800 might be interested in the rail- 
road. Cooke found them ready to retire from business, 
and hence unable to help finance the Spalding road.*! 

Spalding continued to find difficulties in moving for- 
ward with his road. The idea was good, he knew, and he 
had ample confirmation from others—some, of the highest 
standing. General Simon Bernard, Napoleon’s officer 
who had come to the United States in 1824 and who had 
become chief engineer of the United States army, wrote 
Spalding how impressed he was with his plan of joining 
the rivers by a railroad. He believed it would be of espe- 
cial value in time of war.?? Five years came and went, 
and instead of the road’s being finished as required by the 
charter, it had not even been started. Spalding’s rights 
now expired as far as the railroad was concerned. He still 
had rights to build a canal, as he had ten years in which 
to carry out that work; but he did not believe in canals. 
In 1834 he decided to get his railroad rights renewed. On 
December 22 a law was approved allowing him ten years 
in which to complete his railroad, which should be con- 
structed of wood or any other road best adapted “‘for 
the running or passage of locomotive steam-engines” 
between the Flint and Ocmulgee. The state now gave up 
its right to take a half interest in the railroad, which it 
had no doubt not prized very highly since it had made no 
effort to help finance the road, but it reserved the right to 


® Spalding to George R. Gilmer, November 18, 1829 (Department of 
Archives and History, Atlanta). 

31 “Sapeloe Island,” 98. 

32 Spalding’s Railroad Report, 1835; Augusta Georgia Constitutionalist, 
February 18, 1834. 
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grant a charter for a railroad or canal or both from any 
point on the Ocmulgee to Columbus, on the Chattahoo- 
chee, or from Macon to the Flint River.”* 

The next year the railroad route was actually surveyed 
for the first time. L. O. Reynolds was in charge, and so 
interested was Spalding that he followed the surveyors 
across the country, enjoying all their hardships and like 
them sleeping in a tent at night.?4 The survey began on 
May 12 at Red Bluff on the Ocmulgee in Irwin County 
and continued by a direct course to Pindertown on the 
Flint, in Lee County; twenty miles above Albany. Much 
of the route was “‘confined to the general course of an old 
Indian track, showing the great tact and judgment of 


| those remarkable peoples in the selection of ground for 


‘their ‘trails’ as they are termed, from one part of the 


country to another.”’ ?° Before the end of July Spalding 
had finished the survey, had printed the report on the 
route of ‘“‘my intended Rail Road,” and had sent it to 
Governor Wilson Lumpkin, with the promise that he 
would forward shortly ‘‘the Chart, highly finished upon a 
large scale.” He sent the report as an evidence “‘of my 
acceptance of the Boon conferred upon me by the Legis- 
lature.” 2° 

Governor Lumpkin, who had had much experience 
himself in making surveys, informed Spalding, ‘““My best 
wishes await you, for the success of your very laudable 
and important enterprise. Careful examination and re- 
flection demonstrates [sic] to my mind, the public utility 

3 Savannah Georgian, December 24, 1834; Georgia House Journal, 1834, 
pp. 165, 166, 193, 338; Georgia Senate Journal, 1834, pp. 285, 316, 336, 373, 
378; Georgia Acts, 1834, pp. 219-20. 

34 “<Sapeloe Island,” 98. 

25 Spalding’s Railroad Report, 1835; Savannah Georgian, April 28, 1845. 

36 Spalding’s Railroad Report, 1835; Spalding to Wilson Lumpkin, 
July 25, 1835 (Department of Archives and History, Atlanta). 
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and practicability of your project of a rail road, to con- 
nect the navigable waters of the Flint and Ocmulgee 
rivers.” 27 Spalding was greatly pleased with the Gov- 
ernor’s good wishes. ”* 

Having at last located his road, Spalding worked out in 
detail what sort of road it would be, how he would build 
it, where he would get the materials, and what sort of 
equipment he would use on it. There were a few points he 
had long had settled in his mind. He was determined that 
the road should be made of wood, for it was much cheaper 
than iron, and it could be had along the line. The trees 
could be felled and hewn into rails within a few feet of the 
track, and when a rail should wear out, another was 
ready in a near-by tree. Only the best heart pine should 
be used. The rails should be from twenty to thirty feet in 
length, five inches wide, and six inches high, made round 
at the top. The beveled top would keep the wheels in 
place better and by shedding the water more readily 
would lengthen the life of the rail. The rails should be 
placed five feet apart and rest on cross ties ten inches 
square and eight feet long, interspersed along the road 
bed five feet apart.”® 

Spalding was equally determined that his road should 
use horses instead of steam engines for pulling the cars. 
He would not have ‘“‘the pondrous locomotive engines 
and their trains, now in common use on rail roads.” Steam 
locomotives and iron rails called for mechanics. The South 
had few and was probably the better off in that fact. The 
earth should be piled into a raised path in the center of 


37 Lumpkin to Spalding, September 5, 1835, in Executive Letter Book 
of Georgia, 1835-1840. 

28 Spalding to Lumpkin, September 22, 1835 (Department of Archives 
and History, Atlanta). 

29 Spalding’s Railroad Report, 1835. 
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the track and one horse should be used to a car. Stables 
would be built along the road ten miles apart. There 
would be “‘turn-outs”’ every six miles which would permit 
cars to pass each other. The freight cars should be big 
enough to hold ten bales of cotton, and the passenger 
cars should accommodate a dozen persons. He expected 
his horses to develop a speed of five miles an hour. To be- 
gin with he would equip his road with 4 passenger cars, 
10 freight cars, 120 horses, and 50 hostlers and repairmen. 
He would later make additions as business required.*° 

This system of light cars, horses, and wood track, Spal- 
ding believed, would enable him to charge low rates. In the 
earlier days it had been assumed that railroads, like ca- 
nals and turnpikes, would be used by people who owned 
their own equipment and that they would pay tolls; but 
it was soon evident that the ownership of locomotives was 
not to develop like that of boats or wagons. So rates in- 
stead of tolls became the source of income for railroad 
owners. Spalding expected to charge $1.00 for each bale 
of cotton hauled the length of his road. The trip across for 
passengers would be $5.00. He now estimated that the 
total costs for constructing his road and equipping it 
would be $211,977.51 

But where could he get the money? With all these 
details settled, still he had no money. When could he 
actually have his railroad in operation? “It is twelve 
years,” he sighed in 1835, “‘since I first commenced my 
laboring in this work; and more than twenty, since I have 
been revolving it, in my mind.” Originally in his dream- 
ing he had expected to extend his road to Alabama “‘and 


® Ibid. Spalding said that all who had investigated knew “that Rail 
Roads, for Locomotive Engines, are useless.” Augusta Georgia Constitution- 
alist, February 18, 1834. 

31 Spalding’s Railroad Report, 1835. 
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still farther west—but the Indians, have lingered upon 
my path, until my life, is almost closed.”” Unless he could 
soon secure aid he would be forced to give up the project.*” 

Governor Lumpkin, with a lot of practical sense, was 
sure that Spalding was not chasing a wild goose or a 
will-o’-the-wisp. He believed that the state might do 
something to help. The state government was at this time 
developing that frame of mind toward railroads that 
would impel it the next year to embark on the project 
of building a railroad and running it in the name of the 
state. In his message to the legislature on November 3, 
1835, Governor Lumpkin, referring to Spalding’s road, 
said, ‘“This laudable enterprise of one of our most en- 
lightened citizens, to connect, by direct communication, 
the waters of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, is en- 
titled to the favorable consideration of the people of Geor- 
gia and their representatives.” *° 

This was a direct invitation to the legislature to do 
something for Spalding. The response was interesting and 
unusual in legislative practice then, but was later to 
develop into a commonplace. It made a grant of land to 
him in an act which was approved on December 23. As 
all lands in the state had been granted to individuals 
through the lottery system the state owned no lands; but 
in the working of the lottery it often happened that people 
who drew lots of land never went to the trouble and slight 
expense of paying the grant fees and claiming the land. 
The state now gave Spalding free of grant fees all un- 
claimed land to the extent of one hundred yards on each 
side of his railroad.*4 


32 Ibid. 

33 Savannah Georgian, November 7, 1835. 

34 Georgia Acts, 1835, pp. 216-17; Georgia House Journal, 1835, pp. 150, 
163-64, 167, 245, 403, 512, 516; Georgia Senate Journal, 1835, pp. 276, 290, 
311, 319, 341. 
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Spalding could now go forward with new hope. The 
state in granting its aid had exacted no part in the man- 
agement of the railroad when it should be finished. As 
Spalding had no associates, he was the sole owner of what- 
ever he might develop. Truly would this road be a monu- 
ment to Spalding—and to none other. Feeling that he must 
soon reach the Flint with his line, his mind reverted to his 
earlier dream of continuing on to the Chattahoochee. 
The next year, 1836, in anticipation of this event, he 
received from the state a charter for ““The Flint and Chat- 
tahoochee Railroad Company” with rights to construct 
a railroad from the Flint where the Spalding road should 
stop, on to the Chattahoochee. No road should be built 
on either side within a distance of twenty-five miles, 
though other roads might cross or intersect it. Wisely 
this was not to be a one-man undertaking. Spalding asso- 
ciated with him in this extension four other people.** 

In the meantime, Georgia had been chartering other 
railroads, and some of them were fast going forward with 
their construction at this time. In 1833 the Georgia Rail- 
road had been given a charter, to run from Augusta to 
Athens; and this same year the Central of Georgia had 
been chartered to extend from Savannah to Macon.** 
Dreams of building railroads from the Southeast to the 
Ohio River Valley to tap the rich commerce of the Mid- 
dle West were engaging the thoughts of both South Car- 
olinians and Georgians. John C. Calhoun was greatly 
interested in such a project and it was a hope of his and 
of other South Carolinians that the railroad might lead to 
Charleston. Georgians were more interested in having the 
road reach the sea in their state. Much was being written 


35 Georgia Acts, 1836, pp. 195-97. 
36 Ulrich B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 
1860 (New York, 1908), 221~51, 252-65. 
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about it in both states and in the summer of 1836 a con- 
vention was held in Knoxville, Tennessee. Not thor- 
oughly agreeing with the proceedings and program of 
this convention, the Georgians determined to hold a 
meeting of their own, where they could deal with the 
grand subject in their own way and promote it to serve 
their own interests first.*” 

This convention met in Macon on November 7 in the 
Methodist Church and continued for three days. One 
hundred and seven delegates, representing thirty-seven 
counties and the two railroads, the Georgia Railroad and 
the Central of Georgia Railroad, convened. James M. 
Wayne, later to be appointed to the United States Su- 
preme Court, was made president. Other prominent del- 
egates were John M. Berrien, Henry G. Lamar, Augustin 
S. Clayton, T. Butler King, Absalom H. Chappell, Oliver 
H. Prince, and Asbury Hull. Thomas Spalding was the 
delegate from his home county, McIntosh. The actual 
work of the convention was done by a committee of forty, 
and one of the most active members was Spalding. The 
problem that the committee sought to solve was the con- 
struction of a road in the state, which would end on or 
near the Tennessee River, there to join with railroads 
which would when completed afford Georgia continuous 
railway connections with the great Middle West. After 
much study and discussion during which Spalding made 
a speech on internal improvements, the committee rec- 
ommended a road to run from the Tennessee River (at a 
point which later became Chattanooga) to a point near 
the Chattahoochee (which later became Atlanta), and at 
this southern extremity to branch out into four prongs— 
one running to Milledgeville, one to Columbus, one to 
meet the Georgia Railroad, and the fourth to reach 

37 Ibid., 303-34. 
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Macon through the Monroe Railroad at Forsyth. These 
prongs should be built by private capital, but the state of 
Georgia should construct the main stem northward from 
the Chattahoochee. Here was the beginning of the West- 
ern and Atlantic Railroad, chartered by the legislature 
which was in session at this time and which was finished 
to Chattanooga in 1851.°° 

Though Spalding loved best what was nearest him— 
his wife, his family, Sapelo, the coastal region, his Ocmul- 
gee and Flint Railroad idea, Georgia—nevertheless there 
was no selfishness in this love and interest. The mind that 
made localism almost a religion with him was the same 
mind that conceived the grand idea of an east-and-west 
linking of the Mississippi Valley with the Atlantic Sea- 
board, by means of his Ocmulgee and Flint Railroad. 
Now, he was a moving force in a north-and-south linking 
of the Middle West and Ohio River Valley with the 
South Atlantic. 

State revenues built the Western and Atlantic Rail- 
road. These Spalding could not command. He had reso- 
lutions, charters, and amended charters; but such built 
no railroads. It was soon evident after his survey in 1835 
that though the route to Pindertown on the Flint was 
only forty-three miles, this short distance was more than 
offset by the fact that the Flint from this point to Albany 
was difficult to navigate. This immediately suggested 
Albany as the end of the road and it had the advan- 
tage of enlisting the booming enthusiasm of a town- 
in-the-making—not a geographic point like Pindertown, 
which would never be anything else. The only disad- 
vantage in a new route to Albany would be the length- 

#8 Savannah Georgian, November 14, 21, 1836; Phillips, History of Trans- 
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ening of the distance to about seventy-six miles. As the 
route of Spalding’s railroad was on file in the Georgia 
governor’s Office, it would not be possible to change it 
without an amendment to his charter. Always finding 
charters easy to amend, Spalding asked the legislature in 
1839 to give him permission to relocate his railroad. A 
new charter was issued giving him that permission as 
long as he did not infringe on the charter rights of any 
other railroad.*® 

The Spalding road had always been short on money 
but long on imagination; yet early in 1840, soon after the 
charter had been amended, there came into Spalding’s 
life a figure, volatile, imaginative, oratorical, eulogistic, 
and ingratiating, peripatetic and somewhat practical. 
This was General A. H. Brisbane, late of South Carolina’s 
South Carolina Railroad but latest of Georgia’s Western 
and Atlantic, a surveyor in both instances. He knew what 
the trouble was and he would fix it. The railroad had no 
money and it had no location. He would see to both im- 
mediately. A meeting was called in Darien for February 
18, 1840, to boost the railroad and especially its finances. 
Brisbane told the Darienians what Spalding had already 
been telling them for the past dozen years, that the 
Ocmulgee and Flint Railroad was of the first importance. 
He moved that a committee of three be appointed to so- 
licit subscriptions. This was done and Brisbane was made 
a member.*°® 

The scene now shifted to Albany, for if the Albanians 
did not know the extreme importance of the road to their 
welfare they should soon be told. Coupling business with 
patriotism, the combined citizenry of Lee and Baker 
counties met there on July 4 to reorganize the Spalding 


3° Georgia Acts, 1839, p. 193. 
® Savannah Georgian, February 22, 1840. 
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Railroad, as it was popularly called at this time. Riding 
on Spalding’s solid reputation Brisbane carried the day. 
Speeches were made and toasts were offered and drunk: 
“The Spalding Railroad: From this day forward may its 
course be onward, and the question no longer asked, 
“Will it succeed?’ but how far has it advanced.” Another 
toast ended with this flamboyant hope, ‘‘and may the sun 
of the 4th of July, 1841 shine upon the cars of the road in 
Albany.” A new organization was effected. It would no 
longer be a one-man railroad. Henceforth it would have 
a president, a board of twelve directors, and an engineer. 
It should be capitalized at $500,000. James Troup was 
elected the first president, and it was inevitable that Bris- 
bane should become the engineer, with orders to relocate 
the road as soon as possible. Spalding’s name headed the 
Board of Directors. Brisbane and Harrison Jones, of Lee 
County, who was the leader of the movement in the Flint 
River country, were also members. The other two were 
John Tompkins and Nelson Tift—the remaining seven 
would be elected when more stock was sold. 

Brisbane soon began the new survey, which started at 
the usual point on the Ocmulgee, Mobley’s Bluff, and 
continued it to Albany. Spalding was either present with 
the surveying party or he was so closely associated with it 
that he was looked upon as having determined the route, 
as a newspaper editor a few years later referred to it as 
‘chosen and surveyed by Thomas Spalding, of Sapelo, a 
man of deep original thought, and extensively known as a 
man of literary attainments.” 4? It was popularly held 
that freight might pass from the Gulf of Mexico up the 
Apalachicola and Flint rivers, across on the Spalding 
railroad to the Ocmulgee and down that river into the 


41 Ibid., August 2, 1840. 
42 Milledgeville Federal Union, March 7, 1843. 
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Altamaha to the Atlantic Ocean—all within three days.* 
Reason would eloquently argue the impossibility of such 
a quick trip. 

Although Spalding was no longer in the center of the 
picture, there was no one who had the desire to deny him 
any of the credit or to disassociate his name from the ven- 
ture. As a memorial to him, the point on the Ocmulgee 
where the survey began was planned to be a city, “‘and 
the embryo city has been christened ‘Spalding.’ No name 
could be so appropriate as the one selected. It carries us 
back, ten or twelve years ago, when the Flint country was 
emphatically a wilderness, and through the exertions of 
him for the honor of whom the ‘Embryo City’ is named— 
liberally expended his means to promote the desideratum 
which is soon to be realized—‘the connection of the broad 
waters of the Gulf with the still broader waters of the 
Atlantic’ was effected. May the foundations of ‘Spalding’ 
be laid deep and broad, and ere long may the super- 
structure rise to honor the projector of so noble an enter- 
prise.” Thus thought the Albany newspaper editor.** 

Unfortunately for the Ocmulgee and Flint Railroad 
Company, the founders of Albany had planted their city 
on the western bank of the Flint. That action made nec- 
essary the building of a bridge if the railroad should make 
physical contact with the city. Another trip to an obliging 
legislature remedied that situation. On December 21, 
1840, a law was approved granting Spalding and his as- 
sociates the right to construct a bridge across the Flint 
and to charge a schedule of stated tolls, from three cents 
for a goat to seventy-five cents “for two or more horse four 
wheel pleasure carriages and road wagons.” Foot pas- 


48 Ibid. 
“4 Albany South Western Georgian, August 2, 1843, quoted in Savannah 
Georgian, August 8, 1843. 
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sengers might pass free, as also all wagons loaded with 
produce for the market.*® 

The grading of the roadbed was soon started, and by 
August, 1841, twenty miles had been finished. The follow- 
ing November saw the completion of two thirds of the 
grading, but it had not been entirely finished by 1845, for 
many troubles arose, both on account of the lack of 
money and through the uncertainty of the labor supply. 
The land being comparatively level, there was no grade 
of more than thirty feet to the mile. Crossing the Allapaha 
Swamps gave the greatest trouble.*® 

Brisbane became more and more the leader of the 
enterprise, though Spalding continued to be looked upon 
as its most solid foundation—serving continuously on the 
Board of Directors. James Troup was soon succeeded in 
the presidency by Harrison Jones, who died in the sum- 
mer of 1842. Brisbane was then elected president, but he 
continued as engineer.*” 

With his restless energy and unbridled imagination, 
Brisbane’s attempt to finance this road developed into an 
amazing performance. Although he was able to sell $300,- 
ooo of stock, he had by 1843 succeeded in raising only 
$3,000 in money. He began the grading by inducing the 
planters in the vicinity of the right of way to take con- 
tracts and receive payment in stock. In order to carry this 
policy to the common laborer, though having no banking 
rights in the Spalding charter as had the Georgia and the 
Central of Georgia railroads, Brisbane issued his ‘‘frac- 
tional certificates” which he used as money in paying his 


45 Georgia Senate Journal, 1840, pp. 141, 172, 214; Georgia Acts, 1840, 
PP. 154-55; Savannah Georgian, January 27, 1841. 

46 Savannah Georgian, June 22, August 19, 1841; April 28, 1845; Mill- 
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workmen.*® This form of money soon became worthless 
and would be received by nobody. Deciding not to follow 
the example of some of the other Georgia railroads by us- 
ing slave labor, Brisbane sought out all the Irishmen he 
could find, in Savannah, scattered through Georgia, in- 
Charleston, in New York, and rumor had it in Ireland it- 
self, brought them to his railway, and set them to digging. 
When their money became increasingly worthless and 
their hunger mounted correspondingly, their anger got 
ahead of either. They rose up in mass and chased Bris- 
bane into a shanty from which he was rescued just in ; 
time to save his life.‘® 

With rare diplomatic skill if not audacity, he set about 
a program of appeasement for the Irish and financial 
rehabilitation of the road at the same time. He immedi- 
ately interested the highest Catholic dignitaries in 
America in the Irish laborers and incidentally in the rail- 
road. He soon enlisted Father Graham, the founder of 
the Catholic churches in Macon and Columbus, who be- 
came the patron saint of the road or, as Brisbane styled 
him, “the sandled priest of the Ocmulgee and Flint 
Railroad.”’ Bishop John England of Charleston came to 
his rescue with money for the starving Irishmen, and 
Brisbane averred that it was on “faith of his reputation 
only that our work may be said to exist.”” And Bishop 
John Hughes of New York opened his bishopric purse to 
the Irish laborers. In return for these bounties, Brisbane - 
promised that all the stations from the city of Spalding to 
Albany should be named for Catholic saints, and that 


48 Ibid., August 19, 1841. In 1842 the legislature extended the time to 
1850 for completion of the road. Georgia Acts, 1842, p. 142. 

49 Savannah Georgian, October 16, 1843; Phillips, History of Transporta- 
tion in the Eastern Cotton Belt, 274; Lillie M. Grubbs, History of Worth County, 
Georgia (Macon, 1934), 87-91. 
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Catholic colonies would be settled along the line. In the 
course of time, the towns of St. Patrick and Loyola found 
their places on the maps of that day appropriately located 
as stations on a railroad which was never to be built ex- 
cept on the maps themselves. When later the Irish were 
left stranded, they settled on the land which the state of 
' Georgia had granted to Thomas Spalding in aid of his 
' railroad.5° 

Using the church to take care of his labor troubles, 
Brisbane sought financial aid from all quarters that 
looked promising. In the very beginning of his connec- 
tion with the Spalding road, Brisbane got merchants in 
Charleston interested. They subscribed for a sizable block 
of stock but paid very little actual money. He then went 
to Savannah, back to Charleston, and to New York City 
for aid, but everywhere he found the times too hard and 
the task too difficult to sell stock or induce a loan. In 1842 
he had tried to induce the city government of Savannah 
to endorse a bond for $5,000, in order that he might 
realize that amount of cash with which he believed he 
could finish the railroad. As security he offered a note for 
$5,000 signed by the city council of Albany, a mortgage 
for $5,000 on Albany real estate, and he tried unsuccess- 
fully to get in addition the security of the names of 
Thomas Spalding, his son Charles, and of James Troup. 
The city refused on the ground that it could not legally 
lend its credit in such a fashion. There was also a feeling 
that the railroad might help Darien more than Savan- 
nah.*! The next year Nelson Tift sought unsuccessfully to 
have Savannah underwrite $100,000 of bonds for re- 
financing the road, giving as security the total income of 

© Milledgeville Federal Union, March 7, 1843; Grubbs, History of Worth 
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the road.*? Almost in despair in early 1843 Brisbane de- 
clared that had it not been for Spalding and his son-in- 
law William Cooke ‘“‘an utter failure of the enterprise 
might have been the consequence.” ** 

This attempt to secure the Savannah loan seems to 
have been the dying gasp. The road had fifteen miles of 
the eastern end in actual operation, and it held that with 
this aid it could soon have laid the track for the rest of the 
distance. Timber had been cut for all but twenty-six 
miles of the track, and ten hands could have finished it 
within six months, it was claimed.* 

By 1845 there had been expended $206,000—$169,000 
in stock and $37,000 in money and promises.*® For the 
past year there had been no further work done on the 
road.°* By this time Apalachicola, in Florida, had be- 
come frightened, fearing that the Ocmulgee and Flint 
Railroad would build up Savannah at her own expense, *” 
and Albany was beginning to fear her hopes for a railroad 
connection with the Ocmulgee were fast fading away. It 
was this year that the Southwestern Railroad was char- 
tered to run from Macon to the Chattahoochee with a 
branch projected to Albany. In 1847, somewhat halting 
between the Ocmulgee and Flint Railroad and the South- 
western, hoping most to get the former but being reason- 
ably content if she should secure the latter, Albany was 
still anticipating a reorganization of the Ocmulgee and 
Flint Railroad.** Loath to give up her dream, Albany 


82 Ibid., December 30, 1843; January 3, 1844. 
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secured in 1849 an extension of the time limit for the com- 
pletion of the Ocmulgee and Flint to 1860.°° 

With an enthusiasm rightly worn away by twenty 
years of futile efforts to fulfill a great conception for the 
welfare of Georgia and the glory of his country, with a 
modest feeling of pride but the hope of little profit for 
himself, Spalding had retired from the Ocmulgee and 
Flint Railroad and from most other mundane interests, 
to his tabby home on Sapelo. Brisbane had gradually 
faded away and left Albany to its disappointments. This 
city on the Flint was not to remain long just a river town. 
In the middle 1850’s it subscribed money for a branch of 
the Southwestern Railroad and actually secured it before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, which put an end to all 
further ideas of an Ocmulgee and Flint Railroad as the 
most insignificant of things that soon would be no more. 


5° Georgia Acts, 1849-1850, p. 238. 


Chapter XII 
STATESMAN 


A PERSON of prominence, interested and skilled in 
public affairs and in the art of government, is a statesman. 
He need not be an officeholder, though he may be more 
effective if he be in a position of authority. Thomas Spal- 
ding, after his retirement from a term in the legislature in 
1815 was never again to be an official either of his state or 
of the nation; yet his influence was widespread and pro- 
found.’ His wisdom and personality needed no re-enforc- 
ing by the artificiality of public office. If Georgia should 
look within her own limits for a counterpart of Benjamin 
Franklin she could find none who came nearer than 
Thomas Spalding. For the last quarter-century of his life 
the mention of his name was generally preceded by such 
adjectives as ‘‘the venerable,” ‘“‘the learned,” ‘“‘the 
wise.” ? 

No person with the positive convictions and the ardent 
nature of Spalding could have failed to have his enemies; 
in fact, the intensity of the opposition to him on certain 

1 He held various semiofficial positions thereafter. 

2 For example, J. A. Turner, in The Plantation, 1 (1860), 345. In 1807 or 
1808 at Milledgeville Dr. Bibb and Colonel Taliafero of Wilkes County got 
up a bet of a bottle of wine that in a discussion which they would get 
started between Spalding and Dr. Abbott on the subject of contagion and 
medicine, Spalding would not be able to hold up the discussion. Spalding 


did hold up his end and Bibb, who had bet on him, won the bottle of wine. 
Spalding to John Bolton, July 19, 1831, in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
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occasions was only additional proof of his fundamental 
worth and strength. Being a sectionalist for most of his 
life and a regionalist always, he commanded the respect 
and support of his state on almost all measures he ad- 
vocated. Spalding found his worst enemies in the bicker- 
ings and crisscrossings and ticktacktoe of local politics, 
and of state politics, too, in that period when personalities 
more than principles tended to divide the people. The 
county was the political nursery; state policies grew out 
of county politics. Here in McIntosh County, Spalding 
fought it out with his opponents in as sharp a fashion as 
could be found anywhere in the state. Jacob Wood and 
Allen B. Powell were the leaders of the faction that almost 
uniformly opposed Spalding in politics as well as in other 
matters. Able lieutenants who supported him were his 
own sons as they grew up, Charles and James and Ran- 
dolph, his sons-in-law, Daniel H. Brailsford and William 
Cooke, his other kin, and those like James Troup, held 
true by the instincts of the Scottish clan, and the com- 
monality that develops behind any leader.® 

Georgia politics baffled most people who were not 
Georgians. Hezekiah Niles, the Baltimore editor, after 
seeking in vain to understand what the Georgians were 
quarreling about, gave up with the comment: ‘‘We know 
not what they differ about—but they do violently differ.” * 
By 1800 Georgia was intrinsically in the same political 
situation she was to occupy again after the Civil War— 
she was politically solid nationally. The normal tendency 
for people to differ among themselves had its outlet there- 
fore in state politics. When the solidifying influences of 
the War of 1812 had spent themselves, and before any 

*Savannah Republican, May 12, 1825. Brailsford was elected to the 
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fundamental issues or principles had developed to divide 
the people, they began ranging themselves around two 
men, John Clark and George M. Troup. Clark being an 
upcountry man and a raucous frontiersman in tradition, 
an Indian fighter and the son of Elijah who fought as a 
partisan leader through the Revolution, who became a 
general in Georgia, and who went through life unable to 
write his name—John, this son of Elijah, attracted to his 
banner the less pretentious Georgians, the smaller farm- 
ers, the upcountrymen, the frontiersmen. Troup, of 
Scotch ancestry, educated in Savannah, at Erasmus Hall 
in Flatbush, New York, and at Princeton College, aristo- 
cratic, electric, and catchingly eccentric, identified with 
the Georgia low country—he was to win the support of 
those who sympathized with his background. Thus came 
to Georgia the Clark party and the Troup party to last 
for a decade and more, and to thrive somewhat on the 
rivalry of upcountry against low country and on the dif- 
fering stations in life or imagination attained by those who 
have much and those who have less. 

One of many reasons might have made a Georgian 
support either party and remain in agreement with his 
political opponents in all other respects. It was this fact 
that puzzled Hezekiah Niles. Geography and family 
background and traditions made Spalding a Trouper, yet 
his strong democratic instincts and liberalism might well 
have made him a Clarkite. His close friendship with 
Troup’s brother James and his personal regard for George 
M. Troup himself were also factors. 

Troup and Clark fought it out for the governorship, 
and each won two terms apiece before retiring for others 
to carry on under their names. Clark served from 1819 to 
1823 and Troup from 1823 to 1827. Troup’s greatest 
significance in the history of his state and nation was his 
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expulsion of the Creek Indians from Georgia, carried out 
in a flamboyant and exciting dispute with the Federal 
government. At least one of Troup’s most threatening 
notes to the Washington authorities was written by 
Thomas Spalding.* Although the contest seemed to be 
drifting into an actual clash of arms, neither Troup nor 
Spalding expected bloodshed. Troup would thus weld 
his party together and increase its strength; Spalding was 
’ likely more interested in getting the Indians out of the 
way so he could carry out his Ocmulgee and Flint Rail- 
road scheme. Troup’s bringing up the Georgia-Florida 
boundary line at this time was a part of the same cloth, 
and again he was seconded in his move by Spalding, who, 
as it has appeared, became the Georgia commissioner. 

But the days of the Troup and Clark parties were soon 
to near their end. Georgia was about to develop a long- 
smouldering discontent into a cataclysmic issue which 
would shake down before it was settled the artificialities 
of Troupers and Clarkites and give Georgia for the first 
time something more fundamental than names to quarrel 
about. Out of the wreckage would come political parties 
based on principles instead of personalities. It all came 
about on account of the tariff. 

The protective principle which first entered promi- 
nently into the American tariff policy in 1816 was soon 
discovered by the South to be a nest of vipers in her 
bosom. Having few manufactories with little hope of 
more, she decided the tariff raised the price of what she 
bought and that the increase went into the pockets of 
northern manufacturers. Here was sectionalism in its 
worst form, promoted by Congress. The North’s right to 
rob the South was made legal by a protective tariff. As 
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the tariffs of 1828 and 1832 gave no relief, but on the con- 
trary seemed to show that this policy of “legalized rob- 
bery’’ had been made permanent, Georgia and the rest of 
the South began to protest in a most positive fashion. In 
fact, John C. Calhoun had developed a doctrine which 
held that a state had the right to nullify the tariff or any 
other law it considered unconstitutional. 

Developments moved faster in Georgia than in any 
other state. After the commencement exercises at the 
State University, held in August, 1832, where it was the 
custom for the political leaders to foregather, the nulli- 
fiers sent out a call for a convention to meet in Milledge- 
ville in the following November. All the counties were 
urged to elect their delegates at the same time in October 
when they voted for congressmen. A great agitation took 
place throughout the state for the next three months, with 
nullifier opposing antinullifier. National politics was 
somewhat involved, for Calhoun, who had won the ill will 
of President Jackson, was given credit for helping to pro- 
mote the movement in Georgia. It was, therefore, easy to 
argue that the nullifiers were opposed to Jackson, and 
that since they were promoting the convention, the best 
way for Georgia to crush the insidious movement would 
be to take no part in the election of delegates. ® 

There were twenty counties that refused to send dele- 
gates, but McIntosh County was not among them, for 
Spalding’s love of Georgia and of the agricultural inter-' 
ests of the South had made him a bitter enemy of the 
tariff. He and his party promoted a county meeting, 
which was held in Darien on September 11. James Troup 
was elected chairman, and there seemed to be no doubt 
that the nullifiers would pass a set of resolutions con- 


® See E. Merton Coulter, “The Nullification Movement in Georgia,” 
in Georgia Historical Quarterly, V (1921), 3-39. 
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demning the tariff, inferring nullification as a final 
remedy, and supporting the re-election of Jackson. Jacob 
Wood, who could be expected to oppose anything fa- 
vored by Spalding, was there also; and he soon attempted 
to change the purpose of the convention by introducing a 
Jong set of resolutions. In them and in his explanation, 
Wood praised the Union and decried nullification as 
leading “‘to the certain destruction of our beloved coun- 
try.” The tariff of 1832, he said, was better than the 
tariff passed in 1828; soon the whole trouble would be 
solved by compromise. There was no need for the Mill- 
edgeville convention, and the imperious Jackson ought 
not to be re-elected. Colonel Brailsford, Spalding’s son- 
in-law, offered as a substitute two resolutions calling for 
the election of delegates to the convention and for a sub- 
mission of its decision to the people. Spalding lost the 
first battle, for the Wood resolutions were carried by a 
majority of two.’ 

Spalding now came into the breach with another group 
of resolutions and an impassioned explanation. He, too, 
loved the Union and hoped for its preservation, but he 
loved honor and equality with the other parts of the 
‘ Union more than he loved submission to injustice and 
slavery. The only union he would have would be one of 
equals, and for this the South had been frequently peti- 
tioning. “But their petitions, memorials and remon- 
strances,” said Spalding, “have been no more listened to 
’ by the American Congress than the petitions or memo- 
rials of Bulgarian Peasants, offered up at the gates of the 
’ Sultan Mahmond . . . and again, again, we supplicate 
all, all that have power, to pause, and not with ruthless 
hand, strike down the lamp of liberty, which for fifty 
years has been a beacon light to the nations of the world, 

7 Savannah Republican, September 15, 1832. 
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around which, they have fluttered, but vainly fluttered 
to be free.’? He would offer as a remedy in the tariff dis- 
pute a flat scale of 15 per cent duties ad valorem “upon 
every article of import, without calling or enquiring 
whether they be articles of luxury or necessity, whether 
they be consumed in one district or another, of the Union, 
or whether they come from on this, or the other side of 
the Cape of Good Hope.” Then in words solemn and 
measured he announced, ‘‘and that lastly, and dispair- 
ingly, if all this is rejected, we will instruct our Repre- 
sentatives to withdraw from the Congress at Washington, 
leaving to our brethren at the North, in peace, the profits 
of our fifty years of labor. We will retire to our own wilds, 
build ourselves another Ark and deposit for ourselves 
another covenant, free from the treasons of construc- 


tions.” Therefore, he considered a tariff which imposed ; 


burdens on one class for the benefit of another ‘‘as not 
. only unequal, oppressive and unjust, but as violating the 
constitution in its spirit”; that the tariff of 1832 was such 
a tariff; that this meeting should approve the Milledge- 
ville convention; and that support should be withheld 
from any candidate for the convention who opposed the 
re-election of Andrew Jackson.® 

Spalding’s support of nullification, if not actual seces- 
sion, and of Jackson as well was at variance with the 
general way of thinking over the state, but Spalding was 
a strong individualist, who did his own thinking and 
reasoning—to him there was no inconsistency in support- 
ing Jackson and opposing to the fullest extent the tariff. 
Spalding never gave up his high regard for “Old Hick- 
ory” Jackson; years later an editor wrote, “The late 
Thomas Spalding, of Sapelo Island, than whom no man 
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was better calculated to judge, said he had seen dukes, 
and princes, and kings—but none of such elegance and 
courtliness of manners, and of so commanding presence, 
as were possessed by Gen. Jackson.” ° 
_ Although Spalding had been unable to turn the Darien 
convention into a state rights meeting, he succeeded in 
having a ticket of delegates voted for in the October elec- 
tion. As it turned out that the nullifiers were the only 
ones who voted, the delegates elected were committed to 
stern action in the Milledgeville convention. Spalding 
and Dr. James Troup were the two chosen.!° Wood and 
Powell, Spalding’s political enemies, protested the right 
of Spalding and Troup to go to the Milledgeville conven- 
tion as the representatives of McIntosh County."! 

The convention, consisting of 131 delegates from 60 
counties, met on November 12, having succeeded in get- 
ting permission to use the hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives after some opposition by that body.” The nulli- 
fiers or state rights element, being in a majority, suc- 
ceeded in organizing the convention by electing a recent 
governor, George R. Gilmer, president, and by setting 
up a committee on resolutions of twenty-one members.!* 
As a member of this committee, Spalding took an active 
part in the convention, which was soon thrown into con- 
fusion by the attempts of the Union members to break it 
up. In attempting to allay the disorder, he chided the 

®J. A. Turner, “Crumbs from the Countryman’s Table. Course No. 
IV,” in Scott’s Monthly Magazine (Atlanta), IV (1867), 605. 

1 Savannah Republican, October 2, 1832. Jacob Wood, who was running 
for the state Senate, received 102 votes, and on the congressional ticket the 
highest Union candidate received 129 to 74 for the highest opposition can- 
didate. Spalding and Troup received 44 votes each. It is, therefore, evident 
that not all the opposition voted for the Milledgeville convention. 

" Ibid., November 19, 1832. 
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troublemakers and reproved them for their unseemly 
conduct, becoming somewhat agitated and confused 
himself, and being charged by a newspaper reporter with 
having made an “inflammatory address.” '* On one oc- 
casion, being ordered to sit down, he quickly dropped be- 
fore the admonition had been finished, and impatiently 
remarked, ‘‘I’m down, sir; I’m down.” This remark and 
at another time his mock hesitancy in groping for the 
word nullification—‘What—What do you call it??— 
produced much merriment and added to the general 
confusion.'® 

The leader of the disruptive forces was John Forsyth, 
who, as one of Georgia’s congressmen, had voted for the 
tariff of 1832. By questioning the legitimacy of the con- 
vention and by other obstructive tactics he sought to 
break it up. Failing in all his parliamentary moves, he 
resorted to physical disruption by withdrawing with 
fifty of his followers.'® 

Sobered by this unexpected move, the convention pro- 
ceeded to adopt seventeen resolutions which had been 
formulated by Spalding and the other members of the 
committee, and which fell short of calling for nullifica- 
tion. This was their import: The United States was a con- 
federacy whose powers were defined and it was guilty of 
usurpation whenever it attempted to exercise ungranted 
powers; the states only could be the judge of what had 
been granted, for they were sovereign before ratifying 
the Federal Constitution and they were still so; the 
United States had no right to pass a protective tariff; 
Georgia was a patriotic member of the Union, but she 


14 Savannah Republican, November 21, 1832. 

18 Ibid. 

16 Ibid., November 17, 1832; Coulter, ‘“‘Nullification Movement in Geor- 
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expected a flat reduction of the tariff, and she would re- 
sist with her full force the principle of permanent protec- 
tion; a general convention of like-minded states should 
be called to decide on the next step; the people in each 
county should register their approval or disapproval of 
the scheme and if a majority favored the general conven- 
tion they should elect delegates; the sense of the Mill- 
edgeville convention should be sent to the other states; 
the convention should adjourn until next May and 20,000 
copies of the proceedings should be printed.?” 

In this convention Georgia had come exceedingly close 
to nullifying the tariff, and it did hold that each state was 
the arbiter of national powers. Two days after the con- 
vention adjourned South Carolina began her convention 
which nullified specifically the tariff and gave that state 
the position in history of being the first and only state so 
to act in this controversy. President Jackson moved 
swiftly with his proclamation against South Carolina, to 
be followed the next year by the Force bill. Then came 
the Compromise Tariff of 1833 which put an end to 
Georgia’s plans for holding a southern convention as well 
as to South Carolina’s nullification. 

In this political earthquake in Georgia fell both Troup 
and Clark parties. The Troupers, who had been for the 
most part nullifiers or near-nullifiers, condemned Jackson 
and came out in opposition to him. As protectors of the 
South and of state rights they called themselves the State 
Rights party. The Clarkites, who had hated the tariff as 
keenly as had the Troupers but who hated the nullifica- 
tion remedy almost as much as the tariff, reiterated their 
strong support for Jackson, and they took the name 
Union party. Although this was the general development, 


17 Milledgeville Southern Recorder, November 22, 1832; Savannah Repub- 
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there was much desertion from one group to the other in 
the final crystallization of these two new parties. 

Spalding was a good example of this individual reason- 
ing. Although originally a nullifier, yet he had been a 
Jackson supporter. Now, remembering how Jackson had 
stood by Georgia in the Indian removals, he deserted the 
main course of the Troupers and joined the Union party. 
This resulted in the strange spectacle of Spalding and his 
former enemy Jacob Wood working in harmony in the 
same political party. It was not long until the Union 
party was nationally identified with the Jacksonian De- 
mocracy, and the State Rights men were merged in the 
newly arising Whig party. From now until the next great 
crisis in 1850, Spalding remained a fervent Democrat. 

For the next quarter of a century Georgia had a well- 
developed two-party system. McIntosh County seesawed 
back and forth between Democrats and Whigs. Spalding 
was a Van Buren elector in the election of 1836, in which 
McIntosh County deserted his leadership and joined the 
majority in the state for Hugh L. White, the Whig. 
Spalding received the highest vote cast in his county for a 
Democratic elector, thirty-eight, but the high Whig 
elector received fifty-four.?® Here was work for Spalding. 
When would he be able to redeem his county from Whig- 
gery; and what was more important, when would his 
Democrats be able to win back the state? 

Spalding had a high regard for President Van Buren, 
and he felt ashamed that Georgia had not voted for him 
in 1836. It was not long, however, before he was assuring 
the President that the political feeling in Georgia was im- 
proving. Van Buren answered that he had never doubted 
‘her ultimate reunion with the great mass of the old Rep. 
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Party,” and he reciprocated “most cordially your as- 
surances of personal regard,” and desired ‘“‘to be kindly 
remembered to your family.” 1° 

In April, 1838, the Democrats *° met in Darien to nom- 
inate delegates to the state convention in Milledgeville 
which would select its congressional candidates. Spal- 
ding’s former political enemy Powell was made temporary 
chairman and later he was put on the committee to 
bring in nominations. He put Spalding first on the list of 
three. Speaking for the group, Spalding promised the 
convention that they would perform to their best abilities 
in Milledgeville.”* 

The convention met in May in the hall of the House of 
Representatives and was attended by 188 delegates from 
nearly all of the counties. There was a great outpouring 
of party supporters, which the Democrats claimed con- 
stituted the largest political convention ever to be held in 
the state. Among those present who were great or were 
fast becoming so were Howell Cobb, Henry L. Benning, 
and Charles J. McDonald. Spalding’s commanding im- 
portance was recognized in his election as president. 
After making ‘‘an eloquent and patriotic address,” he ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up articles of faith ‘“‘which 
shall form landmarks to guide the party in its struggles 
for the ascendancy of its principles.” *? Having performed 
the business which had called it together, it adjourned on 
the second day after thanking President Spalding “‘for the 
dignified and able manner in which the duties of the 
chair have been discharged.” The Georgia Democrats 


19 Martin Van Buren to Spalding, January 10, 1838, in Van Buren 
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pledged their support to Van Buren and complimented 
the national Democracy for its policy of always making 
common cause with the South and congratulating it for 
saving the Union against the nullifiers.”* In the fall elec- 
tions Spalding had the pleasure of seeing his county re- 
deemed by the Democrats in the congressional race, 
though it failed to send Democrats to the legislature. He 
was especially sorry to see his friend MacArdell, who had 
recently passed through his harrowing experiences with a 
Darien mob,‘ defeated in his race for the state House of 
Representatives.?® The next year McIntosh County was 
carried by the Democrats, but Darien continued to be a 
Whig stronghold. Spalding had done much for Darien; 
it always showed its ingratitude politically.”® 

Spalding looked with confidence to 1840 when he ex- 
pected Georgia to return to the Democratic party. Van 
Buren had the Panic of 1837 and the consequent hard 
times to answer for; but the Georgia Whigs also had their 
troubles. Like the national Whigs, they hardly knew what 
they wanted, or who they would favor for the presidency. 
Little attracted by Clay, Webster, Adams, or Harrison, a 
year before the election they announced they would sup- 
port their own Georgia leader, George M. Troup. 

Spalding and the Democrats knew what they wanted 
and who they wanted, and they were determined to be 
well organized so that they might get both. The McIntosh 
County convention for choosing delegates to the state 
convention met in the Darien courthouse on June 2, 1840, 
and made Spalding its chairman. He appointed a com- 


23 Ibid., May 15, 1838; Athens Southern Banner, May 19, 1838. The con- 
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mittee on resolutions, which soon brought in a prelimi- 
nary statement of party faith and party desires. They 
wanted Van Buren to be president again and they did not 
want William Henry Harrison, for they knew where Van 
Buren stood and they did not know what Harrison fa- 
vored. They had strong suspicions, however, for they 
noticed his loudest supporters favored a protective tariff, 
a national bank, internal improvements by the national 
government, and the abolition of slavery. The committee 
also resolved that the chairman should name three dele- 
gates to attend the Milledgeville convention—probably 
unwittingly doing so, for Spalding would be left out since 
it would not have been good taste for him to name him- 
self. He refused; the convention named them, and Spal- 
ding was the first of three. Enthusiasm ran high.?” 

The eyes of all Democratic leaders in Georgia and the 
steps of many soon turned toward Milledgeville, for there 
on July 4 the party would “turn the ‘hard cider’ of 
Georgia into vinegar.” ?® The convention was called to 
order in the hall of the House of Representatives; Thomas 
Spalding was unanimously elected president; and a com- 
mittee of eminent Democrats, William W. Gordon, 
General Edward Hardin, and General Thomas Glascock, 
with becoming formality notified him. Spalding accepted 
and then in “a forcible and patriotic manner” he pitched 
the tune of the campaign oratory which the Democrats 
hoped would bring Georgia to Van Buren. This was an 
eventful and auspicious day, he declared, ‘‘eventful 
because decisive of the fate of six of our Delegation in 
Congress, who forgetful of their obligations, and aban- 
doning their duty to the South, have united with, and 
mingled their destinies with traitors, who for twelve long 


37 Savannah Weekly Georgian, June 6, 1840. 
28 Ibid : 
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years have been conspiring against the interests and the 
rights of the American people. Auspicious, because we 
see around us Union men and State Rights men, all 
engaged in the same object, and united for the same end.” 
He emphasized the tendency of many Whigs to come 
back into the Democratic party. Van Buren had brought 
healing power; he had united the friends of Jackson and 
the friends of Crawford in Georgia. United they would 
now fight; “they will together defend the interest, the 
honor, and the glory of this great Republic—the greatest 
that the world has known since Rome was rent asunder 
by a Caesar, a Pompey, and a Cassius—the Clay, the 
Webster, and the Adams of the day.” He supplicated 
‘Almighty God to shield and to protect us from the 
machinations of the Triumvirs, their satellites, and their 
followers.”’ 2° 

The orator of the day was Hall McAllister. The crowd 
being too large for any auditorium, he spoke from the 
west steps of the capitol. The speech was preceded by a 
grand procession, headed by Governor McDonald and 
President Spalding. After the oration a grand dinner was 
served on eighteen long tables in the statehouse yard. 
Letters were read from Jackson, President Van Buren, 
and from other party leaders, and toasts were offered. 
Spalding gave this one: ‘‘To the memory of departed 
worth. To the memory of Gen. John Clark and William 
H. Crawford; their spirits are around us on this festive 
day, and will bless and will consecrate this reunion of 
their friends.” °° 

On all sides it was evident that the Democrats were 
eager to take advantage of Whig indecision and win 
converts from that party. A great many Whigs were 


29 Ibid., July 11, 1840. 
» Ibid. 
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present and in that fact they announced their refusal to 
follow Harrison. 

Darien and McIntosh County were proud of their 
delegates and on their return welcomed them at a public 
dinner and party rally. By this time it had almost become 
an axiom that no Democratic meeting could be quite 
properly held unless Thomas Spalding were presiding. 
So it was at this meeting that the “venerable and gifted 
President of that Convention at Milledgeville, Hon. 
Thomas Spalding, was unanimously chosen to preside,” 
and “in his wonted eloquence and patriotic manner for 
himself, and in behalf of his colleague, Mayor John 
Hutson, gave a most lucid and forcible report .. . 
showing how beautifully old party names and party feelings 
had been buried in oblivion, and that like a band of 
brothers, they had determined to forget the past, and all 
unite in pressing forward under the true republican 
banner, the Constitution and Constitutional rights.” 
Spalding then “‘in the most touching strain, acknowledged 
it his greatest reward, to meet with the approbation of 
his constituents in the discharge of a public trust.” * 

At 2 o’clock one hundred guests sat down at the 
Alatamaha Hotel for ‘‘all the delicacies and substantials 
that the country could afford.” ‘“The greatest harmony 
and hilarity prevailed, with the utmost decorum”—so 
the reporter announced, remarkable as it might seem. 
Spalding offered this toast: ‘‘ The Union: The perpetual 
union of the Democratic Republican party of Georgia, 
sufficient to the ends now, efficient for the protection of 
liberty and the constitution, to all time.’ Spalding re- 
ceived this toast: ‘Our venerable Chairman, Thomas 
Spalding: The polished statesman, the uncorrupted poli- 
tician; a man who would not for principalities yield his 

31 Tbid., July 28, 1840. 
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opinions—who would not for worlds, see our bright star 
severed from the heaven-blessed banner of our coun- 
try.” 32 

The presidential campaign of 1840 is famous in history, 
in song, and in story. Hard cider, log cabins, ring-tailed 
coons, crowing roosters, and excited people—all played 
a part. Spalding was belligerent and determined to down 
the Whigs. He was thoroughly convinced that Clay, 
Webster, and Adams were rascals and traitors and that 
Harrison was an old impostor. He charged Clay with 
“bargain and corruption” in selling out to Adams in 
1825, and no amount of explaining on the part of Clay 
would convince him that it was not true. ‘“This foul stain 
upon the buyer, and upon the seller of the Presidency of 
the U. States, has gone [will go?] down to distant ages.”’ 35 
Webster sold out too at the same time. And Adams 
clearly violated the Constitution of the United States in 
1825 when he declared null and void the Treaty of 
Indian Springs. He then insulted and threatened with 
war the already injured Georgians, ‘‘but he found Geor- 
gia true to herself, and the liberties of the American 
people were preserved without a conflict.” This was not 
the first time he had charged Adams with this treason. 
Ten years previously in Savannah at a great gathering, 
“*T called Clay, Webster, and Adams traitors, conspiring 
against the rights of a free people, because the most 
sacred of the rights of a free people, is the right of 
choosing their first Magistrate,—their first watchman on 
battlements of the constitution—their last depository of 
the law.” No one denied it then. But now!—‘‘Whence 
then comes this new sensibility, as to Clay, Webster and 
Adams in the South? Is it that the bitter waters of Biddle’s 


2 This toast was offered by Woodford Mabry. Ibid. 
33 Ibid., July 25, 1840. 
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Bank, having been trickling in a thousand rills, through 
the country, until some that were once pure, having 
drank, have become foul and leprous before the people? 
But it is for the Press, whose rights are guaranteed by the 
constitution, to protect the constitution against such cor- 
ruption.” *4 

Spalding was demanded widely by admiring and ex- 
cited fellow citizens. Answering the invitation of the 
citizens of Jacksonborough, in Screven County, to attend 
their political rally, Spalding said, ‘‘my health is bad, no 
personal suffering would have prevented me, but the 
time will not now permit the gratification.” With a touch 
of humor, he added, “‘I respectfully tender you my senti- 
ment, to be drank in water, or in wine, or in any thing, 
gentlemen, save cider, which my system has always re- 
jected.” °° 

In the latter part of August, he attended a gathering of 
the Democratic-Republican Association of Chatham 
County, in Savannah, and was received with great ac- 
claim. As reported by the Savannah Georgian, “‘the 
venerable Republican of McIntosh, THOMAS SPAL- 
DING, Esq. appeared on the platform. His forward 
motion from the seat he had occupied was the signal of 
[sic] rapturous applause, which the frequent interruptions 
to which he was subjected, during his energetic and 
manly speech, evinced an enthusiasm in his auditors too 
powerful to be suppressed.”’ Here, as on other occasions, 
he praised Van Buren highly, and expressed an extreme 
dislike for Harrison, whom he charged had never been a 
successful general.*° 

34 Spalding to C. MacArdell, July 18, 1840, ibid. 


38 Savannah Weekly Georgian, August 14, 1840. 
36 Ibid., August 29, 1840. 
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One of the few times Spalding ever left his native state 
was in this campaign. He attended the great Van Buren 
gathering in Albany, New York, where he spent two 
weeks. He showed a great personal liking for Van Buren, 
in addition to his respect and support for him, because of 
the President’s friendship for the South. Spalding again 
ridiculed Harrison’s military record. Whatever victory 
there had been at Tippecanoe had been without Harri- 
son’s aid, and as for the Battle of the Thames, Harrison 
again could take no credit.*” 

Spalding’s work had all been in vain; his hopes were 
dashed. Not only did Van Buren not carry Georgia, but 
he did not carry the nation. Spalding had at least the 
satisfaction of seeing the Van Buren ticket carry his own - 
McIntosh County. *® 

The campaign and election of 1840 had a more pro- 
found effect on Spalding than had any other political 
contest up to that time. It clearly showed his uncompro- 
mising tenacity of opinion and a disposition to come to 
no terms with his enemies, personal or political, short 
of their deathbeds. In this campaign he referred to a 
little-known quarrel which he had had four years before, 
with Thomas Butler King, during the 1836 presidential 
campaign. King was a Whig and a Northerner, who had 
come to Georgia only thirteen years previously. Ac- 
cording to Spalding, they stayed one night at the same 
tavern on the road between Darien and Milledgeville. 
“We differed in opinion, we both became warm, we 
separated, and have never exchanged even a salutation 
since.”? This, Spalding wrote in September, 1840.°® There 


37 Savannah Daily Telegraph, September 14, 1840. 
38 Savannah Weekly Georgian, October 9, 1840. 
39 Savannah Georgian, February 26, 1841. 
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is a positive tradition among the descendants of King 
that the affair resulted in a duel; “ but there is no con- 
temporary evidence beyond the fact that King once 
owned a copy of John L. Wilson’s The Code of Honor ; or, 
Rules for the Government of Principals and Seconds in Duelling.*! 
If there was a duel it must have been fought soon after 
the quarrel, an occurrence which would be hard to read 
into Spalding’s statement; but if it had been fought then, 
the work on dueling would be no evidence for it was not 
published until 1838—two years after the quarrel. Spal- 
ding was so positive in his dislike of King that it seems 
certain he would have avoided any new occasion for a 
‘ duel. His positive statement would indicate that there 
was no duel. 

Another occurrence in the campaign was a personal 
break between Spalding and John M. Berrien. Berrien 
had started out as a Democrat and had been appointed 
attorney general in Jackson’s cabinet; but he resigned in 
the breakup of 1831, and later went over to the Whigs. 
The quarrel did not come prominently to light until 
the next year (1841). This recurrence to the unpleasant- 
ness of the presidential campaign irritated Spalding 
much; he insisted that the campaign then long past 
should be forgotten. ‘‘I had been surprised, I had been 
disappointed, I had been mortified,”’ he declared, “‘at 
the result of the Presidential election: but the people had 
exercised their own rights, at their own will; and I had 
become reconciled to the result, in the deep conviction, 


“John L. Nisbet to the author, October 14, 1938. Mr. Nisbet (now 
dead) was a grandson of Thomas Butler King. 

41 The copy of this work which King owned is in the De Renne Collec- 
tion (University of Georgia Library). It is probable that this tradition of a 
duel grew out of the fact that in 1845 Spalding’s son Charles fought a duel 
on Amelia Island with King in which neither was injured. Savannah Re- 
publican, January to, 1845. 
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that the same power that had watched over the destinies 
of the American people for fifty years and more, would 
watch over their destiny still.” The trouble with Berrien 
had arisen over Spalding’s charges in the campaign that 
Harrison’s whole military career had been in reality a 
failure, that he had blundered at Tippecanoe, that his 
Sandusky campaign had cost $20,000,000, and that 
Berrien had said so back in the days before he had turned 
Whig. Berrien hotly denied ever making such a state- 
ment. Spalding replied that it had been made in 1825 
as he and Berrien were riding along in Berrien’s carriage, 
somewhere in Burke County. Berrien sharply contra- 
dicted Spalding with the assertion that he had never 
made such a trip as described and that he could not have 
made the statement about Harrison for other reasons. 
He believed that Spalding was sincerely mistaken and 
that he had Berrien confused with someone else. Spalding 
declared that he was satisfied Berrien had said it and he 
ended the unseemly argument by giving a remarkable 
characterization of his record for consistency—‘‘reposing 
without solicitude upon a character, which has been for 
forty odd years before the people of Georgia, without 
change and without vacillation of opinion even, upon 
men and things.” 4? 

Although Spalding had an unyielding disposition to-' 
ward his enemies while they lived, he could forget all 
that was bad and remember only the good when death 
closed their eyes. Exactly a month after he had taken 
office President Harrison died. He had been president 
and Spalding had respected him in life for the office he 


2 Savannah Georgian, February 26, 1841. Yet Spalding was not consist- 
ent in his attitude toward the Union. At one time he was a nullifier and 
practically a secessionist, but later he became as strong a Union supporter 
as there was in the South. 
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held; now when he was dead, Spalding could mourn as 
sincerely as any other American citizen. He directed a 
memorial meeting which was held in Darien near the 
end of April (1841). With the flags of all shipping in the 
harbor at half-mast and with business in the town sus- 
pended, a procession of the chief citizens, Revolutionary 
soldiers, and other mourners formed at the Mansion 
House and marched to the Presbyterian Church draped 
in mourning. The exercises opened with a solemn chant 
by the choir. Dr. James Holmes delivered a eulogy, which 
Spalding praised for its fine sentiments “upon the 
national loss which has been sustained in the unexpected 
death of its venerable President,” and for its attesting 
“the deep feeling of a whole community, upon the 
mournful event.” 4? 

The Whigs had won an election and lost it, for Harri- 
son was succeeded by John Tyler, a state rights South- 
erner, whom the Whigs soon came to detest and many 
Democrats began to claim. Young Randolph Spalding, 
son of Thomas, represented McIntosh County in a 
Milledgeville convention of ‘‘Democratic Young Men of 
Georgia,” to develop support for President Tyler as a 
good Democrat.** 

Another young Spalding in politics, Charles, in the 
fall of this year (1841) won the senatorship from Mc- 
Intosh County and was re-elected for the next two years; 
and Randolph was elected to the House and to the 
Senate at various times. Indeed, McIntosh County was 
becoming a Democratic stronghold under the leadership 
of the Spalding family.*® 

“3 Savannah Georgian, April 30, 1841. 

44 Ibid., May 12, 1841. 

45 Georgia Senate Journal, 1841, p. 5; 1842, p. 5; 1843, p. 5; Savannah 
Georgian, September 20, 1842; Georgia House Journal, 1849-1850, p. 5; 
Georgia Senate Journal, 1851-1852, p. 3. 
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Young Spaldings attended Young Democratic con- 
ventions, and got elected to legislatures, but when the 
regular party conventions came, ‘‘the distinguished and 
venerable” Spalding seemed to be indispensable. Regu- 
larly, McIntosh sent him as a delegate and as often the 
convention elected him presiding officer. In 1842 the 
formula was again adhered to. The convention met in 
Milledgeville in June and with the Democratic party in 
Georgia “‘strong in numbers, strong in spirit, strong in all 
the elements requisite in a good and powerful party,”’ it 
unanimously elected Spalding president. He ‘‘delivered 
quite an eloquent speech upon being called to the 
Chair.” ‘® By this time it was evident that Clay was being 
promoted for the presidential nomination two years 
hence. Spalding had regarded Harrison only as an in- 
nocuous old humbug; but Clay, he believed, was a 
dangerous traitor. For Clay he reserved his harshest 
words. He warned his fellow Democrats that Clay would 
be the next enemy they would have to confront. 

‘Three times,” said he, “Shave we met in hard conflict, 
an arch-enemy, Henry Clay. 

‘And who is Henry Clay? The child and champion of 
the tariff for these twenty years and more. 

‘And who is Henry Clay? The calumniator of Geor- 
gia, and her Creek and Cherokee treaties for these twenty 
years and more. 

‘‘And who is Henry Clay? The first minister of John 
Q. Adams, when Gen. Gaines and his myrmidons were 
sent to Fort Mitchell, to make war upon Georgia, upon 
her own soil, within her own territory. 

‘‘And who is Henry Clay? The author of the Panama 
Mission, which if carried out, would have bound us to 
the cars of such scoundrels as Iturbide and Santa Ana. 

46 Savannah Georgian, June 1, 22, July 1, 1842. 
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“Yes, gentlemen, no man or set of men, up to this time 
have dared to present Henry Clay to the people of Geor- 
gia, as their future President. But the signs of the times, 
gentlemen, from Maine to Georgia, proclaim aloud that 
this will be the last great struggle in defense of Democracy, 
and the great rights of the American people, for an 
hundred years to come. 

“Gentlemen, in our deliberations here, I trust in God, 
that every selfish and every sectional feeling will be 
sacrificed upon the altar of public good.” *” 

One hundred and seventy-six delegates from sixty- 
four counties were present, among them such leaders as 
Henry R. Jackson, Dr. Richard D. Arnold, Junius 
Hillyer, General Edward Harden, Herschel V. Johnson, 
and John P. King. The congressional nominations were 
made, enthusiasm for the campaign was whipped up, 
and “‘the distinguished and venerable Thomas Spalding, 
President of this convention,”’ was thanked ‘‘for the able 
and impartial manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of the chair.”’ *8 

By this time McIntosh County had become normally 
Democratic. According to a news report on the fall 
election, ‘‘We have given the Whigs a very decent 
drubbing, and can always do it in this little county, 
whenever they feel disposed to try us.” 4° 

In 1843 a great calamity befell Thomas Spalding; his 
wife died. He withdrew to the solitude of his Sapelo 
Island home and left politics and other worldly affairs 
to his sons. He attended no political conventions that 
year, but his son Charles was renominated for the state 


“7 Ibid., July 1, 1842. 

48 Ibid., July 2, 1842; Athens Southern Banner, July 8, 1842. The conven- 
tion met on June 20. 

49 Savannah Georgian, October 14, 1842. 
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Senate in a Darien convention in April and he went as 
one of the McIntosh delegates to the Milledgeville con- 
vention in June, to nominate a gubernatorial ticket.” 

The excitement surrounding the campaign and elec- 
tion of 1844 was equal to the Hard Cider and Log Cabin 
clash of 1840. The solitude and charm of Sapelo could 
not hold Thomas Spalding in the face of such a political 
commotion. His archenemy Clay had been nominated 
by the Whigs; Georgia must not dishonor herself by 
voting for him. A great rally was planned to be held in 
Macon in the latter part of August, and every part of 
the state was called upon to send its delegations. The 
McIntosh County meeting was held in Darien and was 
presided over by Captain Placide de le Chartier. The 
meeting having instructed Captain Chartier to appoint 
twenty delegates, he headed the list with Thomas Spal- 
ding and filled out the remainder with so many Scotch- 
men as to make it appear that the clan was marching on 
Macon—Charles and Randolph Spalding, William J. 
McIntosh, McQueen McIntosh, Alexander W. Wylly, 
Thomas Houstoun, Dr. James Troup, and so on.*! 

Spalding would go crusading against the unholy Clay. 
He set out for Savannah, spent the night at the Pulaski 
House, and the next day boarded the Central of Georgia 
Railroad train, being seated in the Baldwin, ‘“‘the new 
and splendid car,”’ and pulled by the engine Macon to 
Macon. This road had been open less than a year.* 

No gathering, political or otherwise, had ever met in 
Georgia before equal in size to this Macon convention. 
It was estimated that there were from fifteen to twenty 
thousand people there. They came pouring in two and 

© Ibid., April 29, June 2, 15, 1843. 

5! Jbid., August 16, 1844. 

52 Jbid., August 19, 22, 1844. 
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three days early, by train, in covered wagons, on horse- 
back, and on foot. With the hotels and taverns full, they 
pitched their tents and built their campfires on the hills 
around Macon, like the army of Sennacherib. Before the 
convention officially opened, every orator who could find 
a crowd of listeners began to peal forth in his particular 
bailiwick. There developed a carnival of oratory and 
politics. As late as 3 A.M. sleepy Maconians were being 
kept awake by the loud performance of unheralded 
spellbinders. At dawn on the first official day of the con- 
vention twenty-six guns were fired to announce the 
opening. As the day wore on, the delegations began 
forming in marching array with flying banners on which 
the Lone Star of Texas predominated, and they pro- 
ceeded to a large warehouse where a great dinner was 
served. The convention out of respect for Spalding’s 
period of retirement and ill-health did not elect him 
chairman; but it made him the first of twenty-six vice- 
presidents, and in this capacity he presented to Greene 
County the banner offered for the largest attendance. 

After much oratory the convention adjourned and 
back into every part of Georgia and even into South 
Carolina went Democrats determined to elect James K. 
Polk president. The newsman’s comment was, ‘“The 
white haired men, ‘the conscript fathers’ of the party, 
who had collected in numbers from various quarters of 
the State, (among them the venerable Thomas Spalding, 
of McIntosh . . .) declared that they never had wit- 
nessed, in the whole course of their lengthened lives, so 
majestic a concourse of intelligent freemen.” 5° 

When Spalding reached Savannah on his way back, 
his presence was soon discovered; and as he was one of a 


53 [bid., August 24, 27, 1844. Charles J. McDonald was made president 
of the convention. 
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half dozen “distinguished gentlemen Delegates” from 
Georgia and South Carolina passing through at that 
time, a meeting was arranged for the next morning at 
10 o’clock to welcome them. He represented to Sa- 
vannah as well as to the rest of Georgia the state’s heroic 
past—so far back as to be almost astounding. And yet he 
was vitally a part of the present: “The aged veteran, 
Thomas Spalding, one of the few survivors of the old 
Republican party, of the days of Jefferson, addressed the 
people, and with, as it were, resuscitated fire, called upon 
the young and the old once more to rally in behalf of 
their common country and their Country’s Constitu- 
tion.” ®4 

Spalding was doubly interested in the campaign, for 
his son Charles was running for Congress.°® His pride in 
seeing his son succeed could only be equalled by his 
desire to see Clay defeated. If Thomas Spalding had been 
a rhymster, he might have been the author of the five- 
stanza poetical attack on Clay, of which the following is 
one: 


You govern Georgia! Yes, you may, 
When memory has passed away; 
When Cherokee no voice can raise 
To tell the ardor of thy Indian praise; 
When Gaines’ threat shall be forgot 


And Troup’s proud name an empty blot.*® 


Polk was elected and Georgia cast her electoral vote 
for him. This greatly pleased Spalding, and he received 
congratulations from as far away as New York City; °” 

54 Tbid., August 24, 27, 1844. 

55 Tbid., June 29, 1844. 

56 Ibid., September 25, 1844. 

§7 For example, William Crombie, New York City, to Spalding, No- 
vember 19, 1844, in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
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but this sweet had its bitter. Charles was defeated for 
Congress, though McIntosh County had remained true 
to the Spalding standard by casting a majority against 
Thomas Butler King, not only the political but the 
personal enemy of the Spalding clan.*® 

On returning from Macon he sought peace on Sapelo 
again, and left politics to his sons Charles and Randolph. 
The sons continued actively in the leadership of the 
McIntosh Democracy, presiding at local meetings and 
serving as delegates at district and state conventions, and 
occasionally serving in the legislature.®*® Thomas turned 
his hand now and then to brushing away Whig rubbish, 
as when he and Dr. James Troup—‘‘two of the Conscript 
Fathers of the Democracy of this State” ®° who had been 
born near Darien and had “‘been deeply interested in its 
good or its evil for fifty years or more” ®'—sought to get 
‘fan active Whig partisan” out of the customhouse in 
Darien. 

For the next five years (1845-1850) one event after 
another seemed to point inevitably to a breakup of the 
Union. Northerners and Southerners read into the same 
happenings different meanings. The annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican War and the Pandora’s box it opened, made 
Northerners more northern and Southerners more south- 
ern. Spalding’s sun was gradually sinking behind a cloud. 
His ultimate North Star had been the defense and pro- 
motion of the South—not at the expense of the North 
but in harmony with the national good. As dangers drew 
nearer his political partisanship became less keen; he was 

58 Savannah Georgian, October 11, 1844. 

59 Jbid., April 25, June 26, 1845; July 7, 1846; June 25, 1847; August 
25, 1848; October 4, 1849. 

©W. H. McAllister to Howell Cobb, July 13, 1846, in Howell Cobb 
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not greatly upset when the Whigs carried Georgia in 1848 
for Zachary Taylor. His greatest concern was whether 
the Union must be broken up. Having much time for 
contemplation, he came to the conclusion that it must 
not; and with him were a great many Democrats, who 
were coming to be called Union Democrats—and many 
Whigs, too. 

By 1850 a crisis in national affairs had been reached. 
A half dozen major issues between North and South had 
almost got out of hand. Clay was called back to Washing- 
ton to work out a compromise, and there resulted the 
so-called Compromise of 1850, which tried to steer an 
equitable course by deciding that California should be a 
free state, Texas should accept a restricted boundary and 
receive in return $10,000,000, no slave trade should be 
allowed in the District of Columbia, an effective fugitive 
slave law should be passed, and the South should be left 
to take its slaves into the territory acquired from Mexico 
if it wanted to. 

In February, 1850, with excitement running high and 
before Congress had passed its Compromise, the Georgia 
legislature had provided for the governor to call, in 
certain contingencies, a convention. Governor George W. 
Towns, now feeling that the contingency had arisen, 
called for the convention to be elected in November and 
to meet in December. To make nominations, county 
meetings were held throughout the state. The feeling was 
widespread that party differences should be dropped and 
that the distempers of the times be dealt with from a 
nonpartisan standpoint, and to further this idea Howell 
Cobb, a Democrat, and Robert Toombs and Alexander 
Stephens, Whigs, returned to Georgia from Washington 
to campaign for delegates who would support the Union. 
The Union leadership appeared to be more in the hands 
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of the Whigs, though a powerful element of the Demo- 
crats, the Union Democrats, played an important part. 

Certain radical state rights Democrats in McIntosh 
County met in September, named as their candidate 
William J. King, and announced that they demanded 
only equality with the rest of the country and if they did 
not get it they were willing to follow the state convention 
“let that course be what it may.” ® As this procedure did 
not conform to the plans of the most levelheaded, there 
was organized in October in Darien a meeting of both 
Whigs and Democrats for the purpose of nominating two 
candidates for McIntosh County. As this was a joint 
meeting, two presiding officers were elected, and Thomas 
Spalding was one of them. Spalding, like Cincinnatus of 
old, had come out of his retirement to battle with his last 
strength for a united country. In. “‘the most interesting, 
instructive and patriotic manner,” he stated the object 
of the meeting, and urged all to merge into one party to 
save the Union. He handed to the secretary a set of 
resolutions to be read, which had this import: Congress 
had now for the first time since the Missouri Compromise 
taken steps “towards harmonizing these United States— 
towards the restoration of peace, and good will, among 
the people of the North American States”; it was hoped 
that the North would remember that the South rallied 
to the support of Massachusetts at the beginning of the 
Revolution, that the South fought in the War of 1812 to 
protect a carrying trade in which she had no interest, and 
that the great military heroes Washington, Jackson, 
Scott, and Taylor were Southerners—‘‘We would say to 
the next Congress with deep feeling of respect, of hope, 
and of confidence, REMEMBER!” These resolutions 
were carried unanimously, and Spalding was unani- 


® Savannah Daily Morning News, September 5, 1850. 
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mously nominated as one of the delegates from McIntosh 
County. From the unanimity of confidence shown, Spal- 
ding said he would accept “notwithstanding his feeble 
health and declining years” and “the would endeavor to 
reach his post though he died on the road.” ®3 As Mc- 
Intosh County was entitled to two delegates, John 
Demere was later nominated for the other one. In the 
November election Spalding received the highest vote, 
167, Demere was second with 148, and King, the South- 
ern Rights candidate, received 44. The first two were 
chosen. ®* 

The convention met on December 10 in Milledgeville, 
with an overwhelming membership of Union men. 
Would it accept the Compromise of 1850? What it did 
would be a standard for the rest of the Southern states to 
rally around. It was a good augur when the convention 
elected as its chairman Thomas Spalding, a compliment 
to a great Georgian who had long passed the years 
allotted to man, and a reminder that he alone remained 
of those who had in 1798 made the constitution under 
which the state was then living. On taking the chair he 
delivered a short address in which he made plain what 
his attitude toward the Union was. Having lived much 
in solitude for the past thirty-five years, and seeing the 
“dreadful, horrible, murderous efforts” that had been 
made to set up free governments in France, Italy, Spain, 
and Germany, he would say that rather than have the 
American Union broken up, “I should prefer to see 
myself and mine slumbering under the load of monu- 
mental clay.” ®° 


63 Savannah Georgian, October 10, November 24, 1850; Milledgeville 
Southern Recorder, October 15, 1850. 

6¢ Savannah Georgian, November 27, 1850. 

65 Debates and Proceedings of the Georgia Convention, assembled in Milledgeville, 
at the Capitol, December 10, 1850 (Milledgeville, 1850), 2. For an excellent 
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Spalding determined to steer the convention on a 
Union course, even to the full use of his power as a 
presiding officer. To report ‘“‘action appropriate for the 
occasion” a Committee of Thirty-Three was set up and 
Spalding was empowered to appoint it. He filled it up so 
completely with Union men, that the Southern Rights 
advocates protested. Here he had provided an easy 
method of sidetracking troublesome matter that might be 
presented to the convention. A resolution to thank John 
M. Berrien, with whom Spalding had quarreled a decade 
before, for his vindication of the South, Spalding 
promptly referred to the Committee of Thirty-Three. He 
declared complaints at this procedure out of order.®* On 
another occasion when Spalding was chided by a South- 
ern Rights member for showing his opinions by state- 
ments from the chair, Spalding replied, “If the gentle- 
man had any fault to find with his conduct, he hoped he 
would move a vote of censure.” ®” 

After four days of deliberations the convention ad- 
journed, having produced the famous “Georgia Plat- 
form,” which in effect announced to the nation that 
Georgia, out of her great love for the Union, would 
accept the Compromise of 1850, but that she had reached 
the end of her concessions, and in the interest of that same 
Union, she should not be asked to go farther. The rest of 
the South fell in line, accepted the Compromise of 1850, 
and postponed the Civil War for a decade—so long that 
Spalding was spared the sad spectacle of seeing his 
country disrupted. 

There were fundamental forces much wider than one 


treatment of this convention and its background, see Richard H. Shryock, 
Georgia and the Union in 1850 (Durham, 1926), 264-342. 

68 Debates and Proceedings of the Georgia Convention, 1850, p. 3. 

87 Ibid., 10. 
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man could develop which led Georgia to adopt her 
Union position in 1850; but in the final act, no one 
worked with greater determination toward that end than 
did Spalding. Though he could pride himself in 1840 
that for the past forty years he had been “without 
vacillation of opinion . . . upon men and things,” he 
probably in 1850 prided himself equally much that he 
had changed his opinion on the Union of the states. The 
older John C. Calhoun grew, the more sectional he 
became; the older Thomas Spalding grew, the more 
nationalistic he became. 


Chapter XIII 
SUNSET 


Wits a growing family, Thomas Spalding had the 
laudable ambition to accumulate property enough to 
endow each of his children with at least as much as he 
had received. This he succeeded in doing and more, and 
he did not wait until his death to do so. As he said in 
1844, “I have only lived for them—At forty years of age 
while surrounded with friends relinquishing public life 
and living altogether in solitude that I might the better 
preserve and be the more ready to divide my property 
among my children as they grew up and married and 
required it.” ' Even after making these periodical divi- 
sions, Spalding continued throughout his life as a wealthy 
planter—wealthy in land and in slaves, but, like his 
fellow planters of the South, having little cash at any 
time. The accumulating of wealth and merely possessing 
it never became even a mild passion with him. Besides 
providing for his children, he would use it in carrying 
out his plans for the public welfare—to build a railroad, 
to introduce the raising of sugar cane, or to develop some 
other new crop. 

Satan could never tempt Spalding by leading him up 
into a high mountain and showing him the kingdoms of 


1 Spalding to Crombie, August 5, 1844, in Randolph Spalding Collec- 
tion, 
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the earth; no Eris could upset him with her apple of 
discord; neither the golden touch of Midas nor the wealth 
of Croesus could destroy his contentment with what he 
had. Yet there was dangled before Spalding a vision of 
great wealth—a will-o’-the-wisp that has embittered with 
disappointment and frustration the lives of many others 
who had less weight of character. 

And this is how it happened. In colonial times Robert 
Leake came from England and settled in New York. He 
had three children. In the course of time two of them 
died leaving no offspring, and only John George Leake 
was left. He never married. As he grew older he accumu- 
lated a great deal of wealth, and his thoughts turned to 
its ultimate disposal. In 1800 he wrote out a will, leaving 
the exact date blank and he did not sign it. He put it in 
a great iron box which he kept locked and into which no 
one save himself was ever allowed to look. He gradually 
foreswore public associations, retired behind the closed 
doors of his home, a recluse and a hermit almost forgot- 
ten, cared for by his two Negro slaves. 

On June 2, 1827, he died, worth $500,000, about equally 
divided between realty and personalty. The great iron 
box was opened and among his papers was found the will, 
apparently undisturbed for twenty years. It was read: To 
a sister-in-law he left his plate, jewels, and household 
linen. The remainder, real and personal, he gave to Rob- 
ert Watts, son of his old friend and classmate John Watts, 
provided he would change his surname to Leake; and if 
Watts should die under age or refuse to carry out the 
conditions, then the estate intended for him should be 
conveyed to certain designated trustees who should set 
up an orphans’ home. 

The surrogate probated the document as to the per- 
sonal property but held that it was not a valid will for the 
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realty. Soon the city of New York contested the docu- 
ment, denying its validity and claiming that Leake had 
therefore died intestate. This contention being upheld in 
the Court of Chancery,? the case was immediately ap- 
pealed to the Court of Errors which reversed the previous 
decision and affirmed the original action of the surrogate. * 
As Watts did not comply with the will, the personal 
property was sold and the proceeds were used to set up 
the Leake and Watts Orphan Home in New York City 
and the real estate escheated to the state.‘ 

It was at this point that Spalding’s memory was re- 
freshed and his interest aroused. A quarter of a million 
dollars going begging was noised widely over the country. 
When Spalding heard of it, he immediately remembered 
this incident which happened in 1825: Frederick Fell, 
the editor of the Savannah Republican, received at that 
time a letter from John Leake (so he believed the name 
to be in 1830) ° asking him to locate if possible any de- 
scendants or kindred of Richard Leake (or Lake) who 
might be living in Georgia. With this letter as his au- 
thority, Fell inserted the following notice in his paper, for 
June 23, 1825: 


2?The Public Administrator of New York v. Watts and Le Roy; J. L. 
Norton v. The Same, in Alonzo C. Paige (rep.), Reports of Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Court of Chancery of the State of New-York (New York), I, 
347-83. 

> Watts and Le Roy o. The Public Administrator in the City of New 
York, in John L. Wendell (rep.), Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature and in the Court for the Trial of Impeachments and 
the Correction of Errors of the State of New-York (Albany), IV, 168-70. 

**On Leake Case.” 

5 Fell refused to swear the letter was from John Leake, though he 
thought so. Scott and Balfour to Spalding, March 17, 1830, in Randolph 
Spalding Collection. Though Lake may well have been intended for Leake, 
nevertheless this spelling constituted a weakness in Spalding’s claim. 
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Information Wanted 


WHETHER RICHARD LAKE, or any of his heirs are now living.— 
LAKE left New Jersey about forty years ago, and went to North 
Carolina; stayed there a few years, and then came into the 
State of Georgia. If he or any of his friends will call on the 
EDITOR of the SAVANNAH REPUBLICAN, they may receive infor- 
mation highly interesting to them. Editors of papers in Georgia 
are requested to publish the above two or three times. 


Remembering that Spalding had married Sarah Leake, 
Fell handed him the letter one day when he was in Sa- 
vannah. As Spalding believed that it related to “some 
petty property in New Jersey [some of Leake’s property 
was located there] that would be the subject of dispute,” 
Spalding handed the letter back to Fell and dismissed it 
from his mind as “‘a trifling matter.”” Now in 1830, with 
the news of half the Leake fortune escheating to the state 
of New York for want of legal claimants, Spalding sud- 
denly saw the meaning of the letter which old editor Fell 
had shown him in 1825. John George Leake, in his lonely 
New York home, knowing that death could not be far 
off and hoping to find a kinsman to whom he might leave 
his fortune, had written the letter to Fell. Spalding be- 
lieved this ‘‘was the last effort of a feeble old man seeking 
his heirs, . . . nor is it wonderful after the failure of this 
last attempt in Georgia, that he should say as it is re- 
ported he did say that he died the last of his race.” 
Spalding now hurried back to Savannah to see the letter. 
Fell, old and feeble, and almost blind, had mislaid or 
destroyed it, but he signed an affidavit as to the writer 
and its contents. ® 

8 Spalding to William Gaston, September 20, 1832, ibid. Spalding was 


somewhat confused on dates. In this letter he says that the John Leake 
letter was received by Fell in 1827, a few months before Leake’s death. 
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Spalding immediately communicated with acquaint- 
ances in New York who advised him to retain a lawyer 
there to prosecute his interests, in either state or Federal 
courts, or to secure his rights through the New York 
legislature. A Mr. Frederick De Peyster was recommended 
to him, and Spalding hired him. If Spalding could estab- 
lish through his wife his kinship with John George Leake, 
he might well expect to receive the $250,000 of real estate 
which had escheated to the state of New York. A great 
deal of genealogical activity now set in among the Spal- 
dings, the searchings of old family Bibles, of old letters, and 
of other old documents, and the writing of many letters 
to the four corners of the earth. Having collected a great 
deal of information and many original documents, Spal- 
ding sent them to De Peyster.’ 

Spalding was soon to discover that he was dealing with 
a double-crossing lawyer who had no professional honor, 
for De Peyster never bestirred himself even to returning 
the documentary evidence which Spalding had sent. An 
explanation was evident when it was learned that De 
Peyster was related by marriage to Watts, who had de- 
signs of his own on the Leake fortune. The whole trans- 
action was a scheme to rob Spalding of his evidence; and 
it succeeded, as he was never able to secure its return. 

Various other lawyers were recommended to Spalding, 
but for the next ten years he took little action and less 
interest in the case. By the latter 1830’s William Crombie 
entered the picture as a sort of general promoter of justice, 
with an eye on what he might ultimately get out of it for 
himself. He was instrumental in heading off a bill in the 
New York legislature to turn over the Leake real estate 
to the Leake and Watts Orphan Home, and in 1844 he 
induced Spalding to deliver to Nelson Chase his “‘letter 

7 John Bolton to Spalding, May 8, 1830, ibid. 
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of attorney” to represent him in the case. Chase was to 
bring no bills against Spalding for service, but must look 
to Crombie for his recompense. In the meantime, Spal- 
ding had offered Crombie one fourth of all he could collect. 
Crombie announced that he could not prefer Spalding 
over any other claimant—his sole purpose being to see 
that justice was done. In pursuance of this course, Crombie 
claimed in 1844 that he had already expended $25,000 
in hunting up Leake kin and that he expected to be forced 
to expend as much more. Crombie asked for terms of 
recompense, which Spalding did not think he should 
enter into, for by such terms “myself and family would 
receive nothing but a heritage of law suits which would 
send me with sorrow to my grave and scatter the property 
that I have already given to my children.” He added, 
‘*My health is declining and if any thing is done it should 
be done soon.” ® 

Finally, in October, 1844, Spalding agreed to give 
Crombie one fourth of the value of the Leake property 
and $50,000 besides—all of which was, however, to be 
a lien on the Leake property and to involve Spalding’s 
own property in no way.* This agreement entirely pleased 
Crombie, whose high opinion of Spalding he thus ex- 
pressed, ‘““The spirit and good faith in which the business 
has been conducted by Mr. Spalding and his family so 
as to secure to me the fruits of my long and laborious 
exertions in the business is a source of great gratification 
to me, at the same time it proves the highly honorable 

® Crombie to id., November 15, 1842; id. to id., May 29, 1843; id. to id., 
May 3, 1844; id. to #d., July 12, 1844; Spalding to Crombie (copy), August 
5, 1844; Crombie to Spalding, August 15, 1844; Spalding to Crombie, 
August 27, 1844; Crombie to Spalding, October 16, 1844; Spalding to 
Crombie, November 15, 1844; Crombie to Spalding, November 22, 1844; 


Nelson Chase to id., November 27, 1844, ibid. 
° Spalding to Chase, October 10, 1844, ibid. 
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motives by which Mr. S and his family are actuated.” " 
In the summer of 1845 Crombie went to England to find 
the ancient lineage of the Leakes. He returned to New 
York after a few months but soon went back. He had 
found a hot trail which he considered much more likely 
to lead to the Leake fortune than the Spalding trail. 
Spalding, thus neglected, enquired of Nelson Chase what 
was being done and he was assured that the case was 
being actively prosecuted. This was in 1847." Finally, 
in this same year he had a letter from Crombie, who was 
back in New York, in which he said that he was convinced 
that Spalding was not related to John George Leake, and 
that the letter which editor Fell had received back in 
1825 was not from John George Leake.'? 

Spalding’s chances of gaining the Leake fortune now 
faded fast. Crombie went back to England where he 
bought the claims of a Leake kinsman and was attempting 
to collect on it for himself when he died in Scotland.'* It 
was only out of a feeling of performing a duty to himself 
and his family that Spalding entered the Leake case at 
all. If he were legally entitled to money, he would accept 
it. His interest in the Leake case doubtless was one of the 
motives he had for going to Albany, New York, in 1844 
to the Van Buren convention. 

Spalding had more luck in Georgia than in New York, 

10 Crombie to Archibald Brice, December 17, 1844, tbid. 

1 Td. to Spalding, July 2, 1845; id. to id., July 22, 1845; Spalding to 
Brice (copy), December 29, 1846; Chase to Spalding, January 13, 1847; 
Spalding to Brice, January 30, 1847, ibid. 

12 Crombie to Spalding, January 14, 1847, ibid. 

13 Id, to Robert Thomson, April 22, 1858, ibid. Descendants of Thomas 
Spalding about 1879 reopened the case when they learned through Chase 
of Crombie’s death. They located Crombie’s brother and bought William 
Crombie’s documents and papers from him. They sought to have the New 


York legislature pass a law granting them the accumulations of the Leake 
fortune but they did not succeed. 
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for in 1833, at about the time when he was becoming 
somewhat interested in the Leake fortune, he, like thou- 
sands of other Georgians, drew in the Gold Lottery of 
Cherokee lands, and unlike many, he drew a lot—num- 
ber 1,156 in district 12, section 1.14 

Whether lucky or unlucky, Spalding’s life was never 
upset by money. He was much more interested in the 
contemporary progress of Georgia and how he could aid 
it. Though he lived actively in the present that surrounded 
him, his life was so rich in the heritage of the past that 
the love of Georgia history which he first learned on 
grandfather McIntosh’s knee he keenly kept alive unto 
the end. As he grew older he came to be looked upon 
generally as Georgia’s only living link with her heroic 
past. With one exception, he had known personally every 
judge on the Georgia bench from the beginning of the 
state.1® 

Statements he made about the state’s past carried great 
weight, and he was often plied for information by those 
who were writing its history. George White received aid 
from him in writing his Statistics of the State of Georgia and 
in return paid a tribute “‘to the worth of this distinguished 
gentleman. Of such a man any country might be proud. 
He has filled many high offices, and contributed much 
to advocate the agriculture and literature of Georgia.” 1° 
White also secured facts from Spalding for his Historical 
Collections of Georgia.1" Stephen F. Miller, of Bench and Bar 
of Georgia fame, applied to Spalding for his recollections 
of early Georgians.'® 


1 Savannah Georgian, April 5, 1833. 

16 Savannah Republican, February 18, 1851. 

16 George White, Statistics of the State of Georgia (Savannah, 1849), 416. 
17 White (comp.), Historical Collections of Georgia, 468-69. 

18 Savannah Republican, February 18, 1851. 
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Replying to some correspondent, not indicated in the 
record of his answer, Spalding showed that he had decided 
opinions about the sort of history that grows out of legend 
and too often becomes hallowed as true. It can easily be 
inferred in his answer that he had been asked what he 
knew about the Revolutionary career of Aunt Nancy 
Hart, around whom was being spun about this time a 
web of heroic stories. Spalding said, ‘“The war in Georgia 
was too dispoiling for any woman to be seen mingling in 
the strife. It is behind walls and towers that woman, may 
be found embalming the dead or binding up the wounds 
of the suffering or buckling on the sword of the son or 
the sire. There was no Sarrogossa to defend, and no name 
has reached my ears or lingers on my memory of unusual 
worth. All suffered and all bore their suffering with Greek 
and Roman spirit.” }° 

Spalding’s regard for history not only made him want 
to keep it straight, but he also disliked to see old place 
names, mellowed by historical associations, changed into 
meaningless new designations. It was this feeling that 
led him to regret that only three of the Golden Isles of 
Georgia still bore their original Indian names—‘‘bad 
taste has changed the others.” ™ 

It is therefore natural that Spalding should want to 
associate himself with any movement designed to preserve, 
publish, and perpetuate the history of Georgia. In 1839 
a small group of Savannahians organized the Georgia 
Historical Society. Had Spalding been a resident of Sa- 
vannah he would doubtless have been present and have 
become a “‘Resident Member’’; as it was, his name headed 
the impressive list of ““Honorary Members,” including 
among them Henry Wheaton, minister to Prussia and an 


19 MS. notes, in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
» Ibid. 
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authority on international law; William Henry Harrison, 
later to be elected president of the United States; Jared 
Sparks, eminent editor and historian; Lewis Cass, min- 
ister to France; James Kent, chancellor of New York; 
and the eminent writers, James Fenimore Cooper, Wil- 
iam H. Prescott, George Bancroft, and Washington Ir- 
ving.?! 

Spalding was pleased, and at the same time he was 
reminded of the suggestion made ‘“‘some years ago” by 
Israel K. Tefft, an eminent autograph collector and lover 
of history, that he write a life of General Oglethorpe.”* 
Since then he had been getting together books and papers 
on the subject, and now, “‘if it would be an acceptable 
offering to the Society, I will prepare a short sketch of 
his life, more especially, as connected with the first settle- 
ment of Georgia.” ?® On March 20, 1840, a few months 
later, he informed Tefft that he had finished his work. 
He had not been able to write with all the records at hand 
that he had wanted, but he hoped that he had written 
with sufficient authority as would “serve to confirm my 
narrative, in the earlier periods of Genl. Oglethorpe’s 
Life.’’ He wished the Society ‘“Honour and Usefulness.” “ 

Upon examining a collection of documents shown to 
him by Tefft, he was glad to note that he had been correct 
on two interesting points. The first was a statement that 
the Spaniards had lost 270 men killed at Fort Moosa 
when Oglethorpe attacked St. Augustine in 1740: ‘“This 


21 Savannah Georgian, July 13, 1839. See also, “Minutes No. 1. May 24, 
1839 to Jan. 6, 1868. Ga. Historical Society” (MS. in Georgia Historical 
Society Library, Savannah), 13. Cited hereafter as “Minutes No. 1.” 

22 “<T etters of Honorary Members of the Geo. His. So’y. & Officers, &c. 
of Other Hist: Societies” (MSS. in Georgia Historical Society Library, 
Savannah), II. Cited hereafter as ‘Letters of Honorary Members.” 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid.; Savannah Georgian, June 25, 1840. 
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more than confirms my Grand Father’s statement. Ninety 
to kill 270, while four hundred Carolinians, ran away 
without firing a gun, the next morning, is doing well.” 
He was also glad to see that his statement that there were 
200 Spaniards killed at Bloody Marsh was borne out by 
Oglethorpe. He asked Tefft to see that the proper ref- 
erences to documents were inserted at the proper places, 
“and pray examine every thing; as I shall have oppo- 
nents.” * Not only his opponents but a passion for accu- 
racy admonished Spalding to be careful. 

Spalding presented his manuscript to the Georgia His- 
torical Society, which published it in its first volume of 
Collections of the Georgia Historical Society, in 1840. It was 
about 23,000 words in length. Untrained as a historian 
(and who was so trained in those days?), Spalding never- 
theless wrote with a critical sense. Wherever possible he 
used original documents and the best secondary works, 
and not from a lazy mind but rather from too much 
respect for their authors, he filled up more than a third 
of his book by direct quotations from them. Under this 
procedure the organization of his work was somewhat 
confused at times. As an example of his critical reasoning, 
he rejected the old story that Oglethorpe had brought to 
Georgia a chart of the coast made by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
when he visited this part of the New World. Spalding 
showed how improbable it was that Raleigh was ever in 
Georgia.”® 

This work on Oglethorpe gives an insight into Spal- 
ding himself. It showed how the past gripped him, how he 


25 “] etters of Honorary Members,” II. 

26 Spalding, “General James Oglethorpe,” in loc. cit., 254. For a critical 
examination of the Raleigh legend, see Dolores B. Floyd, ‘The Legend of 
Sir Walter Raleigh at Savannah,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXUI 
(1939), 103-21. 
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was a hero worshiper, and in his descriptions how he 
loved nature. He wrote this life of Oglethorpe because 
he had heard of him all his life, both from his relatives 
and from others, because Oglethorpe always loved Geor- 
gia, and because he had been born and nourished on the 
very spot where Oglethorpe had lived on St. Simon— 
the house itself long in ruins, but the giant oaks only 
recently (1840) cut down, “‘and the elder people of St. 
Simon’s yet feel as if it were sacrilege, and mourn their 
fall.” 2” He had grown up on stories of Oglethorpe told 
by his grandfather McIntosh, who had been present on 
the two most exciting occasions of colonial Georgia’s 
heroic past—as a lad of fourteen when the tragedy of 
Fort Moosa took place and two years later at Bloody 
Marsh, where the same Spanish regiment that had 
wounded and captured his great-grandfather McIntosh 
and had nearly captured his grandfather was now to be 
met with blood and slaughter and not another victory. 
‘It was from the lips of this gentleman (my aged grand- 
father) I learned much of what I know respecting General 
Oglethorpe, and the times and the things of that day.” 2° 
At Bloody Marsh, ‘‘No shout rose higher, no sword waved 
quicker than his upon that day. But his heart was as soft 
as it was brave, and there was melancholy in his mood, 
when standing upon the ground and pointing to where 
the victor stood, and where the vanquished fell, he told 
to his daughter’s son [Spalding] this tale of other times.” 2° 
Alexander Hewat, who had been a Presbyterian minister 
in Charleston before the Revolution and who during the 
war fled to England and there wrote his Historical Account 


27 Spalding, “General James Oglethorpe,” in Joc. cit., 273. 
38 Ibid., 271. 
29 [bid., 284. 
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of the Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia, Spalding had 
later met and had learned from him much about Ogle- 
thorpe.* 

As examples of Spalding’s love for nature and nature’s 
creatures, he wrote of St. Simon in Oglethorpe’s day, 
that “‘above, below, and all around, nature was fresh and 
free, and in her wildest mood,” *! and that his grand- 
father had often told him that he had “‘seen ten thousand 
buffaloes in a herd, between Darien and Sapelo river.” *? 

Although this life of Oglethorpe was shot through with 
family pride and piety, Spalding did not fail to make 
Oglethorpe the hero and the South Carolinians the vil- 
lains. How much grander in concept and heroic in ac- 
complishment was Oglethorpe in setting up Georgia than 
Penn in Pennsylvania or Lord Baltimore in Maryland; ** 
how firmly Oglethorpe attached the Indians in friendship 
to the colony with his memory hanging “‘like a panoply 
over Georgia; for she suffered but little, considering her 
weakness, during the Revolutionary war, from Indian 
aggressions”; *4 how foolishly certain malcontents in 
Georgia “‘complained, though all their real wants were 
ministered to, because the wilderness did not blossom, 
or the earth give forth its fruits without labor”; * and 
as for Oglethorpe’s enemies in South Carolina who ma- 
ligned him when he was defending them in the Spanish 
War, ‘‘conscious in his own integrity, and proud in the 
purity of his own actions, he did not waste one hour of 
his time in reflections upon these reptiles; awaiting in 
repose the time, when having discharged his higher 

% [bid., 249. 

31 Tbid., 274. 

32 [bid., 268. 

33 [bid., 255. 

34 Ibid., 279. 

35 Ibid. 287. 
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duties, he would have leisure to turn upon them and their 
calumnies.” *° 

Spalding’s literary and historical labor was well re- 
ceived and appreciated for what it was—one of the first 
attempts of a Georgian to rescue the history of his state. 
It was read by Georgians and regarded as a sort of 
historical guidebook for St. Simon Island. In referring to 
it in the Savannah Georgian, ‘“Tomachichi”’ said, ‘““The 
Georgian who has read the graphic pages of our esteemed 
and venerable Collaborator, when traveling Southward, 
will feel his heart beat with emotion when he is told that 
he is approaching Frederica on St. Simons.” Oglethorpe’s 
embattled troops in Frederica and their clashing with the 
Spaniards “‘stand before his ‘mind’s eye,’ irrevocably 
fixed by that ‘mighty engine,’ the pen; and as the vener- 
able Spalding, with a fire unquenched by years, relates 
to us the vivid tale, as related on the very spot to him, by 
his gallant Grandfather, an actor in the scene, the grave 
seems to give up its dead, the Bloody Marsh, as it is still 
called, is again peopled with living forms, whilst the 
rolling of drums, the rattling of musketry, and the heavy 
boom of cannon seem to strike upon the startled earth.” 37 

Spalding showed his further interest in history and in 
the Georgia Historical Society by presenting to it an en- 
graving representing General Francis Marion inviting to 
dinner a British officer in Georgetown, and by acting as 
as an agent for the presentation of other objects.*® Al- 
though an honorary member, he expressed his more 

38 Ibid., 284. 

37 Savannah Georgian, April 7, 1846. In the same general period when 
Spalding was busy with his sketch of Oglethorpe, he also wrote a memoir 
of his granduncle, General Lachlan McIntosh, which was published in 
James B. Longacre and James Herring (eds.), The National Portrait Gallery 


of Distinguished Americans (Philadelphia, 1834-1839), III. 
38 “Minutes No. 1’’; “Letters of Honorary Members,” II. 
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active interest by becoming a resident member. His son 
Charles became a resident member in 1844 and delivered 
a lecture before the Society on “The Indian Difficulties 
of Georgia.” *° 

The family was the most vital institution in Thomas 
Spalding’s life. A wife, children, grandchildren—a whole 
clan! The name “Spalding” should go down the ages 
borne with honor by an ever multiplying people. Rugged 
tabby buildings of the thickest walls would ultimately 
crumble, monuments would disappear, and even mounds 
of earth might erode away or be removed—but the name 
Spalding could never end as long as the Biblical injunc- 
tion ‘Go forth and multiply” should be held sacred 
among men. 

Sarah Leake, whom Thomas Spalding married, might 
well have been the head of a matriarchy, and a matriarch 
she was in all that pertained to her realm by the standards 
of her day. She bore Thomas Spalding sixteen children 
over a period of twenty-six years, and continued to live 
for twenty-one years beyond—a sort of Queen Victoria 
of her family. This is the record of the coming of her 
children: 

Jane Martin Leake, born in Savannah, October 8, 1796 

James, born on St. Simon, December 12, 1797 

‘*At St. Simons Island Georgia January 13, 1799, a Son 
born and died.” 

Margaret, born in Lancaster, England, May 10, 1800 

Hester Margery, born in London, England, April 23, 
1801 

Mary Ann Elizabeth, born at Belleville (McIntosh 
County), May 11, 1803 

Margery, born at Belleville, December 8, 1804 

Elizabeth Sarah, born on Sapelo Island, June 23, 1806 

39 “Minutes No. 1; Savannah Georgian, March 28, 1844. 
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Charles Harris, born on Sapelo Island, January 17, 
1808 
Catherine, born on Sapelo Island, October 13, 1810 
Thomas, born on Sapelo Island, February 13, 1813 
“Two Sons born and died between 1813 and 1817.” 
Emily Screven, born at Darien, February 28, 1817 
‘‘A Daughter born and died at Darien in 1818.” 
Randolph, born at Darien, December 23, 1822.” 
This fruitful trail of childbearing was paralleled and 
followed by a longer trail of sorrow, affliction, and lam- 
entation. The heartaches at the loss of one child or near 
kinsman were followed so quickly by another death that 
few American families must have passed through ordeals 
equal to those suffered by the Spaldings. Mrs. Spalding 
saw her children into the world, she recorded their pass- 
ing; she was the keeper of the. Book of the Dead—the old 
family Bible. Here she poured out her lamentations, never 
rebellious but never understanding. Her husband de- 
clared that no one could read this record, who was 
“either a wife or Mother, without emotions of esteem 
and respect for one who so poured out every feeling of 
her heart at the footstool of her God.” * 


1799 
“At St. Simons Island Georgia January 13 1799, a Son 


born and died.” 
1800 
“Died at Lancaster [England] at three weeks old our 
little girl Margaret. There we began to feel the sorrow of 
death, and to humble ourselves under the mighty hand 
of God. In the strength of human reason alone, without 
the aid of revelation, who can declare the justice and 


“Extract from the Family Bible,” in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
The Bible disappeared in the Leake litigation. 
41 Spalding to Crombie, April 30, 1844, ibid. 
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mercy of God when beholding the acute suffering of an 
innocent Babe? It is too wonderful for me. I cannot attain 
unto it. Teach me out of thy word my Maker and my 
God.” 42 
1802 
‘‘My dear Father died in Savannah Georgia on the 
7th day of March 1802 away from all his family, of a 
short but severe illness of five days. For our comfort we 
have however the testimony of surrounding friends and 
Ministers that he died to all appearance a true and sin- 
cere believer. He breathed out his soul in the act of 
Prayer into the hands of his Redeemer. ‘There is joy in 
Heaven over one Sinner that repenteth’ What then must 
be the happiness of that Celestial abode, when all the 
Redeemed of the Lord come to appear before him.” ‘* 
1806 
‘Margery Spalding died on Sapelo Island on the 6th 
of November 1806 something less than two years old— 
a lovely Babe to whom our hearts perhaps leaned too 
fondly, over her remains I supplicate my God to join 
me to his household, even through the furnace of afflic- 
tion. He has heard my prayer. I have drank deep of the 
cup of human suffering but he has not left me without a 
witness that I love Him, that I fear Him. I put my whole 
trust in Him, and I desire to walk humbly before him 
while I have my being.” 4 
1813-1817 
‘“*Two Sons born and died between 1813 and 1817.” 
1818 
‘Mary Ann Spalding died February 18th 1818, near 
Darien in McIntosh County Georgia aged fourteen 


42 “Extract from the Family Bible.” 
43 Ibid. 
44 Ibid. 
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years and nine months. She was lovely to the eye, meek, 
unoffending, affectionate, pure and holy in her life, de- 
voted to her God; without splendor of talents she had 
attained to the summit of human excellence and ripe for 
the kingdom of Glory, she was taken by her approving 
God to his Bosom.” *® The newspapers carried this ap- 
preciation of her character: ‘‘In the death of this amiable 
young lady, the softness and delicacy of whose manners 
had endeared her to all who knew her, the balm of con- 
solation to the wounded feelings of her afflicted relations 
and friends, is happily not sparingly supplied.” She died 
‘of an inflammatory fever.” *® 

This death was especially sad for the Spaldings, as it 
marked for the first time the passing of a child who had 
grown out of its infancy. She was buried in the St. An- 
drews Episcopal Church cemetery,‘? a few miles from 
Darien, there to sleep the long sleep beneath the giant 
old live oaks draped with their funereal moss—and there 
to be followed by other Spaldings until there should grow 
up a veritable Spalding City of the Dead. On her tomb 
were carved these words: 


To the Memory of 
Mary Ann Spalding, 
Aged 14 years, 9 months. 
We have lost in Her 
A Blameless and 
Unoffending Child 
Thomas and Sarah 
Spalding 
1818 
48 Ibid. 
46 Savannah Republican, February 25, 1818. See also, Columbian Museum 


and Savannah Daily Gazette, February 27, 1818. 
4? The Spaldings were members of the Episcopal church. 
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1818 

Again did Death strike in this year. “Mrs. Margery 
Spalding the Mother of my dear Husband died the goth 
of March 1818 aged 64 years, near Darien McIntosh 
County Georgia. Her memory will ever be cherished by 
all who knew her with tender regret. Her life was a life 
of active benevolence and self denying virtue. The two 
great commandments of love to God, and the love of our 
neighbor, were sweetly and uniformily exemplified in her 
daily walk. She was the friend of God and of man, and 
the sympathy and humanity of the good Samaritan were 
her distinguishing characteristics from youth to age. May 
her descendants ever emulate the lovely example and 
with pious affection record her virtues upon their 
hearts.”” 48 

In the newspapers of the day her virtues were praised: 
‘With a benevolence active and uncircumscribed, and a 
mind unfettered by religious distinction, her charity was 
as diffusive as her life was pure and unblemished. In the 
constant habit of dispensing happiness to others, it must 
be a source of comfort and consolation to her surviving 
relations and friends, that her last moments were emi- 
nently calculated to inspire hope of eternal happiness to 
herself. She died as she had lived, an ornament to human 
nature and in peace with all the world.” *? She was 
placed near her grandchild and these words were written 
on her tomb: 


To the Memory of 
Margaret Spalding 
Aged 64 years 
1818 


48 “Extract from the Family Bible.” 
49 Savannah Republican, April 7, 1818. 
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1818 
A third time this year were the Spaldings called on to 
mourn. “A Daughter born and died at Darien in 1818.” 


1819 

This year a little boy, six years old, passed on—Thomas’ 
namesake. Mrs. Spalding poured out her grief once more 
in her Book of the Dead: ‘“Thomas Spalding died near 
Darien in McIntosh County Georgia on the 22nd of May 
1819, aged 6 years and three months. A child of un- 
common promise and most excellent Beauty, upon whom 
the heart of his Father was most peculiarly set; dost thou 
not look with delight oh God upon the strong affections 
of the heart when Innocence and Infantine beauty are 
the chains which bind us to our offspring, and we look 
to thee with gratitude as the bestower of our blessings? 
Never let me doubt it, and let me not, oh most merciful 
Father, let go the hope (that strong Anchor of the soul 
wherein we may always confide) that thou with smiles 
wilt again visit the bereaved heart that trusts in thee. 
When thick darkness sits upon thy dispensations, let me 
adore and tremble, but let me not say God is unjust— 
Let me remember with fearfulness that hour of deep dark- 
ness which fell upon me when this child was taken away, 
and let me praise my God that the light of divine truth 
has since been sent by the God of mercy to cheer my soul. 
Throughout the sickness of my Child I did believe that 
he would be spared. I knew that I both loved and feared 
my God, and held all things at his disposal but I thought 
the cry of faith effectual to save. I believed the promises 
of God sure, but I did not understand them. ‘Call upon me in 
the day of trouble and I will deliver thee saith the Lord’ 
created my confidence, this hope I believed stronger than 

© “Extract from the Family Bible.” 
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death, because fixed in God, but alas, Death came, Hope fled, 
faith withered, dispair took possession, and with the af- 
flicted Psalmist I cried out in the anguish of my soul 
‘Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency, for all the day long have I been 
plagued, and chastened every morning’ so foolish was I 
and ignorant as a Beast before thee—But let me record 
thy praise O King, and encourage the afflicted that come 
after me, to look continually to thee, ‘tho weeping may 
endure for a night, joy cometh in the morning,” to ani- 
mate the believer—‘He that goeth forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his Sheaves with him.’” ®! A third grave was dug 
on the edge of the marshes of the Altamaha marked thus: 


To the 
Memory_of 
Thomas 
Spalding 
Aged 
Six years 
three 
Months 
1819 


1820 


In 1818 Thomas Spalding’s mother died; this year his 
wife Sarah lost her mother. ‘“My dear Mother Mrs. Jane 
Leake, died on Sapelo Island Georgia October gth 1820, 
aged as we suppose 75 years (for we had no register) in 
the possession of all her faculties, and altho in early life 
peculiarly feeble, and delicate in constitution, she re- 
tained until a fortnight before her death, uncommon 
activity, and from the temperance, and regularity of her 

51 Ibid. 
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habits, enjoyed uninterrupted good health. She was a 
sincere and humble Christian, strong in faith, and fol- 
lowed the example of her Lord and Master Jesus Christ 
in the forgiveness of her enemies, for through life she 
exhibited this most difficult of Christian virtues in its 
utmost extent—‘forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,’ might have been plead 
by her, as one of the sure promises of God, but I trust 
the simplicity and sincerity of her faith, and the inno- 
cence of her life hath elevated her to that kingdom where 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest. She was to me an affectionate tender and devoted 
Mother—I will remember thy love and think of all thy 
sorrows. I rejoice that it was my lot to watch over thy 
closing scene, and decently to inter thy sleeping clay, my 
Mother.” °? 


1820 

What heartaches this year brought to the Spaldings! 
Their eldest son James, named for his grandfather Spal- 
ding, met a strange and melancholy death—the exact 
details were never to be recorded for subsequent genera- 
tions and their general nature only hinted at. As a boy in 
his teens he had joined the American navy and had seen 
service with Commodore Stephen Decatur. In 1818 and 
again in 1820 he was elected to the House of the state 
legislature, and he died in Milledgeville while in attend- 
ance. His understanding mother wrote: ‘“‘James Spalding, 
our unfortunate, but noble minded Son, died at Milledge- 
ville, the seat of Government in the State of Georgia, on 
the 24th day of November 1820, in the discharge of his 
duty as the representative of the people of McIntosh 
County in the state Legislature, honoured and lamented 


52 Tbid, 
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by all who knew him. His mind was comprehensive and 
firm, it grasped at the sublime and grand of human at- 
tainment, and bade fair to accomplish. Noble and im- 
petuous, he could not brook control, because conscious 
that no sinister motive ever swayed him. Wherever he 
met vice unmasked, it met his undissembled scorn, however 
dignified by wealth or power; but who so liable to be 
deceived as the generous and the good, suspicion does 
not darken the untainted mind until bitter experience has 
made us acquainted with the Protens, vice—A monster 
claimed his friendship, he believed him like himself—A tale 
of varnished falsehood, oppression, wrong (but hidden guilt) 
drew his sympathy—In Honours cause, as he belteved, he 
became his champion, ventured his life, and in what ts 
deemed among Men, honorable contest, slew his adversary: Oh 
God of Mercy, blot out the remembrance of this sin, and 
let the unavailing regret, the bitter remorse, the never 
dying sensibility of a mind rich in worth, teach this 
solemn lesson, that at the touch of Evil, all that beautifies 
Mortality crumbles into dust—Honour, Intellect, Virtue, 
but contributed to sap the foundation of life, and give a 
Grave in manhood’s early bloom to him we mourn. The 
frail tenement of clay is dissolved, but the imprisoned 
Spirit set free by its tried companion’s fall, I trust is 
expatiating in regions of Bliss on the riches of Eternity. 
Where the assembled universe shall meet, may I see thee, 
my Son, an adoring Seraph at the feet of Jesus, rapt in the 
contemplation of Redeeming love.” °° 

His home paper, the Darien Gazette, recorded its high 
esteem: ‘‘Possessed of a mind highly gifted, the talents 
that each day were maturing, he bid fair to attain to the 
highest political distinction, and had his life been spared, 
such was his laudable ambition that we hazard nothing 

83 [bid. 
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in saying that his usefulness would have been commensu- 
rate with his existence.’ °4 He was buried in the Mill- 
edgeville Cemetery and five years later a state that could 
not easily forget him resolved through its legislature to 
‘inclose in a decent manner” his grave.®* This was done 


and on a great recumbent slab the sculptor carved these 
words: 


Sacred to the Memory of 
James Spalding, esq. son of Thomas 
Spalding, who whilst representing 
the County of McIntosh in the 
Legislature died at Milledgeville 
24th Nov. 1820, in the 23d 
Year of his Age—lamented by his 
friends for his many virtues, 
and regretted by all for the 
prematurity of his fate— 

His earlier life had been 
devoted to the service of the 
Navy, under three gallant 
Commanders, Decatur, Jones, & 
Warrington. To a fine genius 
he united a cultivated 
Understanding; and to an 
devoted patriotism, a delicate 
sense of honor, giving promise of 
much usefulness to his 
Country 


"Darien Gazette, December g, 1820. See also, Savannah Republican, 
December 5, 1820. 

56 White (comp.), Historical Collections of Georgia, 635; Savannah Repub- 
lican, December 4, 1820; Dawson (ed.), Compilation of the Laws of the State of 
Georgia, 55 (Resolutions). 
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James joined those who had gone before, in the spirit 
world, but not on the banks of the Altamaha. There a 
cenotaph was placed: 

To the Memory 
of 
James Spalding, Esq. 
Aged 23 Years 


He had served three years 
in the 
Councils of his Country 
and five years 
in the 
United States Navy. 


It is assumed that James Spalding killed his antagonist 
in a duel in defending someone who turned out to be a 
rascal and that the man killed was innocent. James died 
of a broken heart. 

1824 

Again Mrs. Spalding told her sorrows to her Book: 
‘My beloved little Emily was hastily and unexpectedly 
snatched away from us, on the roth of April 1824 in 
Darien Georgia. She had been permitted to struggle with 
death near seven years, and when our hope became 
bright, and we fondly believed she was given to our 
prayers, and health began to illuminate her Eye and to 
brighten her Cheek, God in his mysterious Wisdom took 
her to himself—Pardon oh God, if sinful the desire to 
know why she was called. Thou has said, blessed Re- 
deemer ‘What I do thou knowest not now but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’ Enable me to wait upon thee with sub- 
mission, strengthen me to bear what thou seest fit to lay 
upon me. She was endowed with everything desirable 
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and lovely, with a depth of Intellect seldom seen, and a 
sweetness and richness of overflowing love to God un- 
exampelled in one so young. I trust my beloved in time to 
divest myself of that selfishness which involuntarily be- 
wails thy loss, and to think of thee no more, as standing 
continually before the Throne of God beholding His face 
in fulness of joy, thou as the delight of my heart, the re- 
joicing of my Eyes and the beautiful Image of God upon 
Earth yet undefaced, withdrawn from my Embrace. 
“Oh my God thou hast been pleased to correct and 
that sorely my shortcomings, my unholiness, my luke- 
warmness and imperfect senses, after all thy merciful 
dealings and wonderful loving kindness to me from the 
hour of my birth, but turn again oh Lord, and lift up the 
light of thy Countenance upon me and let a trembling 
Sinner live. I desire to do all thy will and look to thee oh 
blessed Redeemer for sanctification and Peace, let me 
never depart from thee, fill me with thy fulness, for of my- 
self I am only corruption. Thou hast been pleased to 
prove me, enable me to give Glory to thy Name and to 
look unto thee continually with a true and living faith; 
let me lay hold on Thee, and the Heart and Flesh fail me, 
let me cry out for the living God. I bless and thank thy 
Holy Name that I was the Mother of so pure a Heart and 
that thy seal appeared to be set upon my dear Emily 
while yet a Babe. It is presumption to say that Holiness 
to the Lord appeared to be engraven in living characters 
upon her. Oh suffer me not to sin my Jesus and my Sav- 
iour, but me only render unto the Lord the Glory due 
unto his Name. If she was consecrated in the womb unto 
thy use and service, as I would fain hope and believe, 
let thy work appear, save in thine own time the residue of 
this House. Let each and all be gathered unto thee, and 
let the sweetness of early piety and holy love of God, shed 
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abroad in our hearts that unction of divinity that shall 
save us from all delusive pleasures, from all false doc- 
trines, and elevate the Beauty of Holiness to its just stand- 
ard in the human soul—Bless my Husband, bless my 
Children, bless even me oh my God and enable me ever- 
more to render unto thee, thanksgiving and praise, in 
life, in death and in eternity.—Amen.”’ ®* Such was the 
lamentation and prayer not of a New England Puritan, 
but of the wife of a southern planter. 


1824 

Again this year death visited the Spalding clan— 
Hester Margery, who had married William Cooke three 
years before, died. The hand of a neighbor recorded her 
character and worth: “With her husband, with her 
father, with her mother, with her sisters, with her brothers, 
with her relatives, and friends, her memory will live. The 
warm, the generous, the high tone, of her affections which 
glowed, with undiminished force, to her last hour, can 
never be forgotten. Reared in the bosom of her family, 
her burning affections, were concentrated around them; 
but when death had stricken down so many of those that 
she loved, the rose had faded from her cheek, care was 
carroding in her heart and though she lived for others, 
she had long since ceased to live for herself—she sunk to 
repose almost without a groan; prepared by faith, and 
hope, for death.” °7 

She was buried under the same old oaks that sheltered 
the other Spaldings gone before and this legend recorded 
her passing: 

56 “Extract from the Family Bible.” 


57 Savannah Republican, December 11, 1824. See also, Darien Gazette, 
December 7, 1824. 
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Sacred 
to the memory of 
Mrs. Hester Margery 
wife of 
William Cooke 
daughter of 
Thomas and Sarah 
Spalding 
who died 
goth November 1824 
Aged 23 Years 


1833 
This year a son-in-law, Colonel Daniel H. Brailsford, 


who had married Jane Martin Leake, the oldest child of 
the Spaldings, was murdered by the overseer of his plan- 
tation, because Colonel Brailsford had dismissed him. 
The murderer, Forbes, was captured, tried, convicted of 
murder in the first degree, and hanged; but this could be 
little consolation for a widow and two children and for 
the Spalding family. ** 


1843 
Time moved on; a decade passed; and the greatest 


blow of all was struck against Thomas Spalding. Sarah 
Spalding, his wife and the mother of his sixteen children, 
who had lived sixty-five years, long enough to see eleven 
of her children pass on, who had recorded with anguish 
and soul-searching the death of one child after another, 
of her mother and of her mother-in-law—Sarah Spalding 
was dead. So the record runs: 

58 Savannah Republican, June 21, 1821; September 2, 1833; Savannah 


Georgian, August 27, September 3, November 26, 28, 30, 1833; Milledge- 
ville Georgia Journal, December 4, 1833. 
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DIED 


At her son’s house, near Darien, Mrs. sARAH SPALDING, of 
Sapelo Island, aged sixty-five years, leaving her now aged hus- 
band after a union of forty-eight years, to weep in solitude his 
loss. 

This Lady, in youth as a daughter, in womanhood, as a wife, 
and in age, as a mother, gave to herself no repose, no interval 
from labor. Her changeless fidelity, her untiring zeal, her deep 
and intense affection, knew neither diminution or abatement, 
until she passed without a groan, without a sign, without one 
nervous spasm, to another and a better world, to join the ten 
[eleven] children that had preceded her.*® 


And this appreciation a neighbor in Darien chronicled: 

“As a Christian she was devoted, and her devotion 
never wavered. With a mind richly stored, she failed not 
to cultivate the graces of the heart. Her religion was not 
the transient effervescence of high wrought feeling, nor a 
frigid insensibility to every thing save the peculiarities of 
her own creed. It was a high and holy principle that 
controlled every act, and was beautifully illustrated in 
all her life. The disciple of Jesus, however humble, ever 
found in her, one in whom that charity, which is the 
crowning grace of Christianity, was not only recognized 
as a duty but practiced as a delight. While she rejoiced 
in the prosperity of others, most faithfully did she fulfil 
the Divine injunction, ‘Weep with those that weep.’ Con- 
scious of her approaching dissolution, she met her end 
with the composure of a Christian, and literally fell ‘asleep 
in Jesus.” She has gone. Of her loss to the community, 
to the church, to her family, to him, who in his old age, 
is desolate, it were vain to speak,—not to cherish the hope 
that the ties which have been broken here, shall be 


59 Savannah Georgian, May 22, 1843. 
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formed again where ‘there shall be no more death.’ As I 
gazed upon her placid countenance, emblem of the se- 
renity of the soul that had left its ‘earthly house,’ for that 
‘not made with hands,’ my lips involuntarily breathed 
the petition—‘Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like hers.’ ” © 
Sarah Spalding now in death was sent to preside over 
her brood of eleven under the great oak trees drooping 
with their funereal moss: 
This Stone 
Is dedicated to the memory of 
one whose gentle influence 
was ever felt for good. 
Her life was an example of 
Christian virtue— 
Her death was solaced 
by the certain hope of Heaven— 
Sarah Spalding 
Died May 17th 1843 
Aged 65 years. 


Truly a remarkable woman, but yet in many ways 
typical of the mistresses of ante-bellum southern planta- 
tions, who led not useless lives of leisure, but who busied 
themselves from dawn to dark, with their own families 
and with the families of their slaves. 

Spalding had always led an active life, not selfishly but 
always with his family in mind. Although he loved his 
locality he liked to travel. His tour of Europe with his 
family was early evidence of this trait. He visited the 
North with his family in 1821, 1822, and 1824. Spalding 

© Ibid, May 31, 1843. For some years a steamboat named the Sarah 
Spalding had been plying on the coast of Georgia and South Carolina. Jéid., 


June 27, September 5, 1842. 
§1 Savannah Georgian, May 31, 1843; “On Leake Case.” 
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gave his children the best opportunities he could embrace 
for their training and advancement. He seems to have 
had little regard for college education, though he sent 
his son Charles to Edinburgh University, in Scotland.™ 
Spalding, in promoting the chances of a fifteen-year-old 
grandson to secure an appointment in the navy, felt that 
such an occupation was a better solution of the boy’s 
career than going to college could give; and Charles 
Spalding, echoing his father in urging the boy’s selection, 
remarked that ‘“‘unless there is some reasonable proba- 
bility of his obtaining an appointment he will have to be 
sent to College or otherwise disposed of.” °* 

Spalding had depended as much on his family for his 
happiness and for little actual needs and services as they 
had called on him for food and raiment. Always a miser- 
able penman, he had depended on his daughters, as they 
grew up, for secretarial aid; but when his younger daugh- 
ters married—Catherine to Michael J. Kenan and Eliza- 
beth to Alexander W. Wylly—and moved to homes of 
their own, Spalding was left without aid. Nearing the 
end of his life, he bemoaned the fact that he could do 
little writing in answer to the numerous questions asked 
him and the calls made on him for information on the 
early history of Georgia, explaining that “‘my daughters, 
who used to give me that aid, are all away and distant 
from me, and writing at my age has become painful and 
difficult.” ®* His living sons were also married, with fam- 
ily cares of their own—Charles, who had first in 1834 
married Eliza, daughter of Colonel James Houstoun, and 


62 Charles Spalding to Marion Spalding, June 5, 1879, in Randolph 
Spalding Collection; ‘“‘Sapeloe Island,” 97. 

®3 Charles Spalding to Cobb, January 16, 1846, in Howell Cobb Papers. 

64 Savannah Republican, February 8, 1851. 
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after her death, Evelyn Kell; °° and Randolph who in 
1843 married Mary Bass. 

One of Spalding’s accomplishments was his architec- 
tural skill. Besides designing his own residence on Sapelo 
and various tabby sugarhouses, he planned the construc- 
tion of a home on the mainland a few miles from Darien 
which he called Ashantilly. Here it was long his custom 
to spend most of his winters; °* but after his wife’s death 
he retired to Sapelo, whose friendly scenes he was to 
desert few times thereafter. There he lived with his serv- — 
ants in a sort of regal style, regaling himself with his 
books, receiving the visits of his friends and relatives, and 
ingeniously contriving all kinds of mechanical devices— 
to keep his mind active. He remarked to his son Charles, 
“My son, if I did not employ myself in this way I would 
die.” °7 

In 1848 he made his will: ‘‘I Thomas Spalding of Sapelo 
Island,” being seventy-five years old, and having labored 
long for the welfare of his children, and having already _ 
provided for each of them more land and slaves than he © 
had inherited, and having made this early division among 
other reasons because his passing would make them lose 
“something in his affection” and gain “‘little in the way 
of property”—‘“‘I feel that as a father I have done my 
duty before God and before my fellow man.” The re- 
mainder of his property, “‘yet encumbered with debt, a 
detail that has greatly embittered my later years,” he 
disposed of as follows: Of the 250 slaves on his plantation 
11 “from age and infirmity give no return, but are fed 


65 Savannah Georgian, July 22, 1834. 

86 This house stood until 1937, in a fine state of preservation, when it 
accidentally burned. 

87 “Sapeloe Island,” 100. 
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and clothed, and four others I make no disposition of,” 

‘leaving 235 whom he wanted to continue to labor on 
‘Sapelo Island. As he owed the Bank of Georgia $10,000 
and a Mr. Molyneux $4,000 or $5,000, he wanted the 
earnings of his plantation to be applied to these debts 
first. He wanted $1,000 a year to be expended for twenty 
years for the education of the children of his daughter 
Elizabeth Wylly. 

When his debts had been paid, he wanted twenty slaves 
“taken in familys” and given to his grandson William 
Brailsford. The rest of his property he directed to be 
turned over in trust to his grandson Thomas Spalding, 
the son of Randolph Spalding. If Thomas should have 
no issue, then at his death it should go to his brother, if 
he had one, and if not then to his sister Sarah Spalding, 
whose husband, if she married, must take the name Spal- 
ding. The executors, R. M. Charlton, William Cooke, 
and Randolph and Charles Spalding, were charged with 
superintending the education of Thomas Spalding, his 
grandson, or a possible brother, if Thomas died; and as 
soon as the income from the estate got beyond the al- 
lowance for the education of Elizabeth Wylly’s children, 
it should be used to buy a certain number of Negroes for 
Thomas Spalding Wylly, one of Elizabeth’s children. On 
account of additional financial obligations before his 
death, Spalding added a codicil reducing the allowance 
for the education of Elizabeth Wylly’s children to $500, 
and disposing of forty-nine Negroes. °° 

With his family dead or dispersed, Spalding now had 
little left to live for. He had long been in ill health. In 
1844 he had written that he had been ill of ‘‘a painful 
disease, of ten years’ standing,” and that he had only 


68 Copy in Randolph Spalding Collection. 
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recently recovered from ‘‘a very severe illness which pros- 
trated both body and mind.” °° 

Thus was he situated when the troubles of 1850 burst 
upon the country and endangered the continuation of 
the Union. Knowing his mind, and having been elected 
a delegate to the convention in Milledgeville, Spalding, 
old and feeble, and well conscious that he was endanger- 
ing his life, was glad to give it up if by so doing he could 
aid his country a little. As he passed through Savannah, 
according to the editor of the Savannah Morning News, 
‘the remarked to a friend, that it would be the last act of 
his political life. He was very feeble when we saw him.” ” 
On taking the chair when he was elected to preside over 
the convention, he said prophetically, “It is perhaps an 
appropriate termination of my long life.” 7 

On his way back to Sapelo he had reached Ashantilly, 
the home which he had presented first to his wife and 
after her death to his son Charles, when death overtook 
him, January 4, 1851. His going was widely commented ' 
on both in Georgia and outside, and the tributes paid 
him were as much in the hearts of those who wrote them, 
whether Spalding were living or dead. They might have 
been written with equal sincerity ten years before his 
death. He died “‘calmly and peacefully.” His service in 
the convention “‘was a graceful termination of a life de- 
voted to the honor, the interests and the dignity of his 
State, and of the great Union of States.” 7? “Thus has 
passed to the tomb, full of years and honor, another of 
Georgia’s worthiest sons.” 7* “(He was one of the oldest 
and most respectable citizens of Georgia, and President 


6® Turner, Cotton Planter’s Manual, 280. 

Savannah Morning News, January 9, 1851. 

71 Debates and Proceedings of the Georgia Convention, 1850, p. 2. 

72 Augusta Weekly Chronicle & Sentinel, January 15, 1851. 

73 Savannah News, quoted in Charleston Mercury, January 11, 1851. 
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of the late State Convention.” ™‘‘Mr. Spalding has taken 
an active part in the politics of Georgia for the last fifty 
years, and without disguise or reservation nobly main- 
tained through life, the integrity of the immortal prin- 
ciples of the Democratic Republican Party. If there was 
nothing in his life to dazzle by its brilliancy, it was one 
of usefulness and honor—unblemished by none of the 
vices into which poor erring humanity often falls. Exem- 
plary in all the virtues which most adorn the human 
character, he was loved and revered by all who knew 
him. We mourn over his fall, sent to his grave in the 
evening of life full of years and full of honors, and his 
death even at that advanced age cannot fail to spread 
gloom over hundreds of social circles that have been 
gladdened by his acquaintance, delighted with his amen- 
ity, and strengthened by his friendship.—Peace to his 
long rest in that ‘undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns.’ ” 7® The New Orleans Daily Crescent 
announced “‘A Patriarch Gone.” ‘‘This is the venerable 
man who presided over the Georgia Convention. Doubt- 
less the fatigue of the journey, and the excitements of the 
Convention, hastened his death. It was an event, how- 
ever, which in the ordinary course of nature, must have 
soon occurred. And he would have preferred thus to 
shorten his life in the performance of a sacred duty to his 
country.” 7° The Georgia Historical Society heard with 
regret that he had died. ‘Mr. Spalding was associated 
with the history of the state, and though full of years, his 
loss will be deeply felt.” 77 


™ Savannah Georgian, January 8, 1851. 

78 Ibid., January 17, 1851. 

76 New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 17, 1851. See also, Charleston 
Courier, January 10, 1851. 

77 “Minutes No. 1.” 
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He was buried in the St. Andrew’s cemetery, there to - 
be chief of the Spalding City of the Dead, and on his 
slab were carved these words: 


Thomas Spalding 
Was born March 25th 1774 
And died January 4th 1851 
Earnest of purpose he relied 
Upon himself alone. 
What he believed to be right, 
that he maintained— 
Nor faltered ever 


Spalding was hospitable ‘“‘after the fashion of the olden 
time, his house was always open to his friends and to the 
stranger, worthy its genial hospitalities. Philanthropic 
and kind of heart, he felt for the sorrows of his kind, and 
as far as within his reach, mitigated and relieved them.” 78 
He was stern, quick-tempered, and ardent, yet tender, 
affectionate, and generous—and a most considerate 
master. On one occasion, irritated by a barking dog be- 

« longing to one of his Negroes, he struck it with his riding 
whip. Immediately he repented his hasty action and, 
returning, apologized to his Negro.7® 

Although he had his enemies he never had any enmity 
toward them or toward others. His feelings were never 
concealed as enmity; he could have his hostility open for 
all to know, and his reasons for it. A few months before 
his death he wrote, ‘‘A high minded man feels no en- 
mity.” 8° He was not contentious by nature; he hated the 
mere thought of litigation, and six years before his death 


78 Milledgeville Southern Recorder, January 14, 1851. 

79 “Sapeloe Island,” 93. 

™ Spalding to Miller, October 19, 1850, in Savannah Republican, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1851. 
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he could happily say, “‘I have never in my long life been 
. sued,.”” § 

His fundamental good sense, broad patriotism properly 
integrated with his love of locality and region, his ven- 
turesome spirit for economic progress—all were evident 
to his contemporaries. 

He had no sense of humor and little of the lighter 
imagination that often helps out a situation. Yet he was 
fond of paradoxes and was the author of many singular 
expressions. He had his eccentricities, whims, and foibles. 

“He abominated music, he hated the violin, and he would 
not tolerate dancing and card-playing. *? 

Spalding’s life was not a failure; he did not live in vain. 
He got much out of his seventy-seven years and he gave 
more. Yet his most cherished thought, which became an 
idyllic dream with him, was to perpetuate the name 
Spalding, and to leave some work of his hand and mind 
with which his name would be associated for generations 
unborn. By the time he made his will the Spalding family 
line had become dangerously uncertain. James had died 
unmarried; Thomas had died as a small boy; three sons 
had died in infancy; there were no children in Charles’ 
family; ** his only hope rested in Randolph, his youngest 


81 Id. to Crombie, August 5, 1844, in Randolph Spalding Collection. 

82 “Sapeloe Island,” 93; Wylly, “Story of Sapelo,” 49; Lovell, Golden 
Isles of Georgia, 106-108. During the last ten years of his life he was uni- 
versally regarded as a remarkably old man, somewhat as Oglethorpe had 
been held in England. In 1849 George White believed he was the oldest 
person living in McIntosh County. White, Statistics of the State of Georgia, 
416. 

83 That haunting fear of the Spalding name dying also seized Charles: 
In his old age he wrote a short poem entitled “A Winter’s Day.” 


See how the leaves fly! See how the leaves fly! 
Borne on the wings of the wild winter’s blast. 
So did my hopes die. So did my hopes die. 
Left alone on the tree—ionely and last. 
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Courtecy of Alfred VW. Jones. Sea Island Company, Sea Idand, Ga. 
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child, who at this time had one son, a child of two, named 
for his grandfather, Thomas Spalding. And almost in- 
credibly, this was the vanishing result of his family of 
sixteen children—seven boys! How old Thomas Spalding 
grasped for a chance to continue his name !—providing 
in his will for the possible failure of the male line by 
devising in that contingency his property to a grand- 
daughter if she and her future husband should take the 
name Spalding. Had it not been for the birth of another 
grandson, in Randolph’s family, Spalding’s name would 
have ended with his grandson Thomas, for the last- 
named had no children. This other grandson Bourke 


delayed the inevitable one generation. His son Randolph, ; 


a great-grandson of the great Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 
remained unmarried, and when he goes,** the name 
Spalding handed down by the Laird of Ashantilly disap- 
pears from the earth. 

As for some work of his hand and mind to commem- 
orate his name, the Ocmulgee and Flint Railroad was 
never built; the town of Spalding at the east end of the 
railroad survey was soon dead and forgotten; Lake Spal- 
ding has disappeared from the map; and even his thick- 
walled tabby mansion on Sapelo Island did not survive 
the destructions of a war that fell upon the country a 
decade after his death.*® Gone is everything, or nearly 

See how the leaves fly! See how the leaves fly! 
Borne on the wings of the merciless blast. 

So do my hopes die—lIast on the tree of my race I. 
Last save a leafiet—pray God! Not the last. 

4 In 1940 he was living in Savannah, Georgia. 

85 In 1851 Georgia established a new county and named it Spalding, 
and this county is still in existence under that name. The ruins of Spal- 
ding’s Sapelo home were in the twentieth century reconstructed into a 
mansion by Howard Coffin, the northern automobile manufacturer. Sapelo 


Island and the mansion are now owncd by R. J. Reynolds, the tobacco 
manufacturer. 
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everything, to which Spalding’s name was attached! And 
what happened to his doctrine of permanency? He lived 
almost long enough to learn what wise ones today know, 
that there is nothing permanent. Tempus edax rerum. 


CRITICAL ESSAY ON AUTHORITIES 
Manuscripts 


There are few letters of Thomas Spalding in existence, writ- 
ten either by him or to him. The Spalding archives, together 
with his large collection of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
assembled in his Sapelo Island home, were scattered and mostly 
destroyed during the years of disorganization following the 
Civil War. Fifty years after his death fragments of his library 
were being sold by secondhand furniture dealers in Macon for 
ten cents a basketful. His style of handwriting was very difficult 
to read and in his older age it became worse. As a result, he 
used his daughters as secretaries as long as they remained at 
home, and in his extreme old age he wrote few letters. There 
were, therefore, never many holographs. None of his plantation 
records is known to have survived. 

A few letters signed by him are to be found in the Randolph 
Spalding Collection, a mass of material relating to the famous 
Lake or Leake lawsuits over the disposition of a fortune left by a 
supposed kinsman in the city of New York. A copy of Spal- 
ding’s will may be found there. Randolph Spalding, a great- 
grandson of Thomas Spalding, who is a resident of Savannah, 
Georgia, is now in possession of this collection. The Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, in Atlanta, Georgia, the custo- 
dian of the state official archives, has assembled a small folder 
of Spalding letters; and the Georgia Historical Society has in its 
library, Hodgson Hall, in Savannah, “Letters of Honorary 
Members of the Geo. His. So’y. & Officers, &c of Other Hist: 
Societies,” II, which contains a Spalding letter or two. 

There are various collections of manuscripts that relate inci- 
dentally to Spalding and his times. In the official archives of 
the various coastal counties there is material of value, though 
it should be noted here that the most pertinent storehouse of 
this kind of records was destroyed shortly after the Civil War 
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when the McIntosh County courthouse was consumed in flames. 
Spalding was a resident of this county most of his life. County 
material is found in the archives of the Chatham County court- 
house (Savannah), Office of the Clerk of the Court, County 
Record 2E; in the Glynn County courthouse (Brunswick), 
Office of the Clerk of the Court, Records ABEF, CD, G, and H 
(these records are copies of the originals, which were lost), and 
in the Office of the Ordinary, Wills and Appraisements, D, E, 
F, and G; and in the Liberty County courthouse (Hinesville), 
Office of the Clerk of the Court, Record B. 

A variety of manuscripts have found their way into the De- 
partment of Archives and History in Atlanta: a folder of papers 
relating to the Bank of Darien, of which Spalding was president 
for some years; “Digest of the Taxes of McIntosh County 
1825”; “Glynn County Return. Indian Depredations 1788”; 
“Indian Spoliations 1786 to 1795. Made out in 1808”; ‘‘Rail- 
roads—W & A Correspondence Oct. 2, 1825—Jan. 14, 1839”; 
and ‘‘Report of a Survey for a Railroad from the Ockmulgee 
to Flint river. Made for Thomas Spalding Esq by L. O. Reynolds 
civil Eng. June, 1835.” In this same depository there are certain 
official materials which relate to Spalding, as follows: Executive 
Letter Books of Georgia, 1799-1851, running through twelve 
volumes; and Executive Minutes of Georgia, 1793-1796, 1798- 
1802, 1825-1829, 1834-1849. 

The Howell Cobb Papers, in private possession, yielded a 
few items relating to Spalding. The Godfrey Barnsley Collec- 
tion, in Duke University Library, is a large group of letters 
from and to Barnsley, a merchant for a time in Savannah with 
interests later in Mobile and New Orleans. A few items in this 
collection touched on Spalding and Sapelo Island. In the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Library is a mass of manuscripts relating to 
Georgia largely in a governmental way, known as the Telamon 
Cuyler Collection. Here are various records of Spalding’s part 
in attempting to settle the Georgia-Florida boundary dispute. 
Records of the schooling of some of the Spalding children are in 
the Academy of McIntosh County, Treasurer’s Account Book, 
and Minute Book of McIntosh Academy, kept in the Office of 
the Superintendent of Education of McIntosh County, Darien, 
Georgia. Mrs. Don Parker of Brunswick, Georgia, owns Thomas 
Butler King’s Account Book, which gives details on the man- 
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agement of a plantation not far from Sapelo Island. The plan- 
tation records of Spalding’s father-in-law, Richard Leake Plan- 
tation Account Book, 1785-1801, is owned by the Georgia 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America, and kept at their 
headquarters in Savannah. A few references to Spalding are in 
“Minutes No. 1. May 24, 1839 to Jan. 6, 1868. Ga. Historical 
Society,” kept in the Library of the Society, Hodgson Hall, 
Savannah. In the Van Buren Papers, in the Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress, there is a copy of a letter Martin 
Van Buren wrote to Spalding in 1838. 

Charles Spalding Wylly wrote sometime after Spalding’s 
death various accounts of Sapelo Island and the coastal country. 
Mrs. Caroline C. Lovell (Mrs. W. S. Lovell) of Birmingham, 
Alabama, has typewritten copies of the following writings of 
Wylly: “McIntosh County,” ‘“‘Memorials,” and “The Story of 
Sapelo.” Much of this material and other fugitive items were 
typed under the title, “‘Sapeloe Island,”’ for presentation to Mr. 
R. J. Reynolds, the present owner of the island. A carbon copy 
of this work is also in the possession of the Sea Island Company, 
Sea Island, Georgia. 


Government Documents: Federal and State 


Although Spalding held few public offices and spent only a 
short part of his life in formal governmental service, there are 
various Federal records which throw light on these activities 
of his. His course in Congress is recorded in Biographical Direc- 
tory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928); The 
Debates and Proceedings in the Congress of the Untted States, 1789- 
1824 (cited by its cover-title, Annals of Congress), 42 vols. (Wash- 
ington, 1834-1856), 9 Cong. (1805-1807); and Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Georgia (Washington, 1806). The records 
relating to the contest over his seat in Congress are found in M. 
St. Clair Clarke and David A. Hall (comps.), Cases of Contested 
Elections in Congress, from the Year 1789 to 1834, Inclusive (Washing- 
ton, 1834); and Report from the Committee of Elections, to whom was 
Referred, on the ninth Instant, the Petition of Thomas Spalding, of the 
State of Georgia, Complaining of the Undue Election and Return of 
Cowles Mead, Returned to serve in this House, as one of the Representa- 
tives for said State (Washington, 1805). Spalding’s attempts to 
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secure compensation for slaves carried away by the British after 
the War of 1812 are detailed in American State Papers: Docu- 
ments, Legislative and Executive, of the Congress of the United States, 
38 vols. (Washington, 1832-1861), Foreign Relations, 1789-1829, 
6 vols. (1832-1857), IV; James B. Moore, History and Digest of 
the International Arbitrations to which the United States has been a 
Party, 6 vols. (Washington, 1898), I; and Treaties and Conven- 
tions concluded between the United States of America and other Powers, 
since July 4, 1776, in Senate Executive Documents, No. 36, 41 Cong., 
3 Sess. (Washington, 1871). Although Spalding was a represen- 
tative of the Georgia government in the attempt to settle the 
Georgia-Florida boundary, the records of these activities are 
to be found in Federal documents. The pertinent ones follow: 
Documents and Other Papers Relating to the Boundary Line between the 
States of Georgia and Florida, Heretofore Laid Before Exther House of 
Congress, And the Reports of Committees, and all Proceedings of Either 
House Thereon, in Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 33 Cong., 2 
Sess., No. 25; and E. M. Douglas, Boundaries, Areas, Geographic 
Centers and Altitudes of the United States and the several States with a 
brief Record of important Changes in their Territory, United States 
Geological Survey, Bulletin 689 (Washington, 1923). Other 
information relative to this study is available in Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents, for the Year 1847 (Washington, 
1848); Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 2 Sess. (1816-1817); Reg- 
ister of Debates in Congress, 1824-1837, 14 vols. (Washington, 
1825-1837), 19 Cong., 2 Sess. (1826-1827); 21 Cong., 2 Sess. 
(1830-1831); 22 Cong., 1 Sess. (1831-1832); and Seventh Census 
of the United States: 1850 (Washington, 1853). 


The meager records of Spalding’s father, James, relating to 
his public services are found in a compilation published by the 
state of Georgia under these two division headings: Allen D. 
Candler (comp.), The Colontal Records of the State of Georgia, 25 
vols. (Atlanta, 1904-1915), IX-XII, XIX; and id., The Revo- 
lutionary Records of the State of Georgia, 3 vols. (Atlanta, 1908). 
The records of Spalding’s services in the legislature and of his 
various efforts to secure railroad charters appear in the follow- 
ing documents: Journal of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Georgia (cited as Georgia House Fournal), 1834, 1835, 1842, 
1849 & 1850 (Milledgeville); Journal of the Senate of the State 
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of Georgia (cited as Georgia Senate Journal), 1808-1810, 1813, 
1814, 1834, 1840, 1841, 1843, 1851 & 1852 (Milledgeville); 
Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia (cited as Geor- 
gia Acts), 1826-1829, 1834-1836, 1838-1842, 1849 & 1850 
(Milledgeville); and in these compilations of laws: Augustin 
S. Clayton (ed.), A Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 
Passed by the Legislature since the Political Year 1800, to the Year 
1610, Inclusive (Augusta, 1812); Thomas R. R. Cobb (ed.), A 
Digest of the Statute Laws of the State of Georgia, in Force Prior to the 
Session of the General Assembly of 1851, with Explanatory Notes and 
References; and also with Notes, giving the Exposttion of the Statutes, 
by the Supreme Court of the State; together with an Appendix (Athens, 
1851); William C. Dawson (ed.), A Compilation of the Laws of the 
State of Georgia, passed by the General Assembly, since the Year 1819 
to the Year 1829, Inclusive (Milledgeville, 1831); Lucius Q. C. 
Lamar (ed.), A Compilation of the Laws of the State of Georgia, 
passed by the Legislature since the Year 1810 to the Year 1819, Inclu- 
sive (Augusta, 1821); Oliver H. Prince (ed.), A Digest of the Laws 
of the State of Georgia... to... 1837 (Athens, 1837); and 
Robert Watkins and George Watkins (eds.), A Digest of the Laws 
of the State of Georgia . . . to the Year 1789, Inclusive (Philadel- 
phia, 1800). The official record of Spalding’s work in the state 
convention of 1850 appears in the publication, Debates and Pro- 
ceedings of the Georgia Convention, assembled in Milledgeville, at the 
Capitol, December 10, 1850 (Milledgeville, 1850). 


Records used in this work, relating to the Lake or Leake law- 
suits in which Spalding was interested, are Alonzo C. Paige 
(rep.), Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Chan- 
cery of the State of New-York, 1828-1845, 11 vols. (New York), I; 
and John L. Wendell (rep.), Reports of the Cases Argued and 
Determined in the Supreme Court of Judicature and in the Court for the 
Trial of Impeachments and the Correction of Errors of the State of New- 
York, 1828-1841, 26 vols. (Albany), IV. 


Published Writings of Thomas Spalding 


Although Spalding had no literary pretensions, he wrote 
frequently for agricultural journals, occasionally for news- 
papers, and now and then he produced pamphlets. He wrote 
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for the American Agriculturist (New York): “Culture of the Sugar- 
Cane.—No. I,” IIT (1844), No. 6; “Culture of the Sugar-Cane. 
—No. II,” III (1844), No. 7; “Culture of Sea-Island Cotton,” 
III (1844), No. 8; ““Gama and Bermuda Grass,” III (1844), 
No. 11; ‘“Subsoil Plowing,” III (1844), No. 12; ‘Culture of 
Rice,” IV (1845), No. 2; “Bermuda or Brama Grass,” IV 
(1845), No. 3; “Under Draining and Subsoiling in Georgia,” 
IV (1845), No. 6; and “Culture of Indigo,” V (1846), No. 2. 
He contributed the following articles to the American Farmer 
(Baltimore): “Dub Grass,” V (1823-1824), No. 27; “Union 
Agricultural Society of Georgia,” VII (1825-1826), No. 24; 
“The Culture of the Sugar Cane,”’ X (1828-1829), No. 45; and 
“The Cotton Caterpillar,” Ser. IV, Vol. II (1846-1847), No. 9. 

He wrote most extensively for the Southern Agriculturist (Charles- 
ton), contributing the following articles: “Brief Notes on the 
Cultivation of Cotton, Rice, Sugar Cane, and the Grape Vine,” 
I (1828), No. 2; “Brief Notes on the Cultivation of Cotton, 
Rice, Sugar Cane, the Grape Vine, Silk-Worms, and Olives, 
&c.,” I (1828), No. 3; “On the Culture of the Silk-Worm,”’ I 
(1828), Nos. 8-9; “Copy of a Letter to Mr. CRAWFORD, on 
Legislative Patronage,” I (1828), No. 10; “On the Culture of 
Sugar and Indigo,” I (1828), No. 11, reprinted in American 
Farmer, X (1828-1829), No. 39; ““On the Culture of the Sugar 
Cane,” I (1828), No. 12, reprinted from “‘one of the Georgia 
papers”’; “On the Cultivation of Sugar Cane, Erecting of proper 
Buildings, and Manufacturing of Sugar,” II (1829), No. 2; 
“On the Cultivation of Sugar,” II (1829), No. 3; “On preserv- 
ing the Sugar Cane during the winter, for seed,” II (1829), No. 
7; “On the time to Plant Sea-Island Cotton, and on the best 
mode of treating new and worn-out Land,” II (1829), Nos. 
8-9; “On Rust in Cotton,” II (1829), No. 12; “Interesting 
Letter, with Facts relating to the Culture of the Sugar-Cane in 
South-Carolina and Georgia,” II (1829), No. 12; ““Observa- 
tions on Bordering our River Banks with Orange Trees, and 
protecting the embankments with Bermuda Grass,”’ IIT (1830), 
No. 2; “On Manufacturing of Salt on the Coast of Carolina and 
Georgia,” III (1830), No. 4; ‘Observations and Extracts on 
the Manufacturing of Indigo in Bengal,” IIT (1830), Nos. 5-6, 
reprinted in American Farmer, XII (1830-1831), No. 13; “On 
the Introduction of Tea into the Southern States, with a few 
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observations on the Silk Worm,” ITI (1830), No. 7, reprinted in 
American Farmer, X11 (1830-1831), No. 18; “On the mode of 
Constructing Tabby Buildings, and the propriety of improving 
our plantations in a permanent manner,” III (1830), No. 12; 
“On the Introduction of Sea-Island Cotton into Georgia,” IV 
(1831), No. 3; ‘Observations on the Gama Grass and making 
of Wine,” V (1832), No. 4; “Observations on the introduction 
of Long Staple Cotton into Georgia,” V (1832), No. 4; “On 
the Construction of Sugar Mills,” V (1832), No. 6; ““Observa- 
tions on Several Varieties of Native Grasses,” V (1832), No. 6; 
*Cotton—its Introduction and Progress of its Culture, in the 
United States,” VIII (1835), Nos. 1-2, reprinted from the 
Southern Planter and reprinted in Farmers’ Register (Shellbanks, 
Petersburg), II (1834-1835), No. 6; and “On the Culture, 
Harvesting and Threshing of Rice, and on the Rust in Cotton,” 
VIII (1835), No. 4. 

For the Southern Cultivator (Augusta), he wrote: “Gama and 
Bermuda Grass,” III (1845), No. 1; and “Dub Grass,” VII 
(1849), No. rr. In the same magazine, II (1844), No. 11, there 
appeared an article which was written for the Southern Agricul- 
turist (no date given) entitled “On the Cotton Gin, and the 
Introduction of Cotton”; also reprinted in J. A. Turner, The 
Cotton Planter's Manual: Being a Compilation of Facts from the Best 
Authorities on the Culture of Cotton; Its Natural History, Chemical 
Analysis, Trade, and Consumption; and Embracing a History of Cot- 
ton and the Cotton Gin (New York, 1857). 

Articles of Spalding’s first appearing in newspapers are: 
“Agriculture of Georgia,” in the Augusta Georgia Constitution- 
alist, January 17, 1834; “Agriculture,” in the Savannah Geor- 
gtan, date unknown, but reprinted in Athens Athenian, June 17, 
1828, in Adiel Sherwood, Gazetteer of the State of Georgia (2nd ed., 
Philadelphia, 1829), and in Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), Plantation 
and Frontier Documents: 1649-1063, 2 vols. (Cleveland, 1909). 
This article deals with the introduction of Sea Island cotton 
into Georgia. 

Spalding wrote for the Georgia Historical Society “A Sketch 
of the Life of General James Oglethorpe,” which was published 
in the Georgia Historical Society, Collections, I (Savannah, 
1840); and he composed a shorter memoir of General Lachlan 
McIntosh, which was published in James B. Longacre and 
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James Herring (eds.), The National Portrait Gallery of Distin- 
guished Americans, 4 vols. (Philadelphia, 1834-1839), III. 

An exceedingly rare pamphlet of Spalding’s is Observations on 
the Method of Planting and Cultivating the Sugar-Cane in Georgia and 
South Carolina, Together with the Process of Boiling and Granulating; 
and a Description of the Fixtures requisite for Grinding and Boiling; in 
a letter from Thomas Spalding, Esq. to Major General Thomas 
Pinckney, with an Appendix (Charleston, 1816), reprinted in 
E. Merton Coulter (ed.), Georgta’s Disputed Ruins (Chapel Hill, 


1937). 


Contemporary Periodicals and Newspapers 


There are various periodicals which were used to advantage. 
The most valuable were contemporary with Spalding, and out- 
standing among these was the Southern Agriculturist, in which 
Spalding published most of his agricultural writings. His friend 
John Couper contributed the following articles: “Remarks on 
the Culture of the Olive Tree,” I (1828), No. 7; “Account of an 
attempt to Cultivate the Olive,” III (1830), No. 5; ‘‘On the 
Origin of Sea-Island Cotton,” IV (1831), No. 5; “An Address 
delivered at the first meeting of the St. Simons Sporting and 
Agricultural Society,” V (1832), No. 2; “On the Employment 
of Oxen as substitutes for Horses in Agricultural operations,” 
V (1832), No. 6; and “General observations on the Olive, 
Orange and Date Trees growing in Georgia; and the method of 
cultivating the Ruta Baga Turnip as a second crop after Corn,” 
VIII (1835), No. 7. To the same periodical Thomas Fuller 
Hazzard contributed: ‘On the Culture of Turnip-rooted Beet 
and Salsafy for Summer; Ruta-Baga and Long Red-Beet for 
Winter,” V (1832), No. 2; “Remarks on the Influenza (Catar- 
rhus a Contagione) of 1831 and ’32; with a simple mode of 
treatment,” V (1832), No. 4; and “The Flower Garden, and 
the Culture of Flowers, as conducive to health, pleasure, and 
rational amusement,” V (1832), No. 10; and his brother, Wil- 
liam Whig Hazzard, wrote “Hints, at some of the Causes of 
those evils Young Planters complain of, and a remedy proposed,” 
I (1828), No. 6. An “Account of a Native Grass, which affords 
excellent pasturage during the winter and spring months,” 
III (1830), No. 6, came from the pen of William Terrell. Two 
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pertinent articles appeared under pseudonyms in the Southern 
Agriculturist: ‘““Agricola,”’ ‘Remarks on the Vine, Silk-Worm, 
and Sugar-Cane,” I (1828), No. 6; and “An Altamaha Planter,” 
“On Protecting Rice-field Banks with Bermuda Grass,” III 
(1830), No. 11. “Remarks on Fruit Trees, and the introduction 
of new articles of culture in the Southern States,” III (1830), 
No. 4, appeared without any designation as to authorship. 
Finally, the editor of the Agriculturist, John D. Legare, con- 
tributed an “Account of an Agricultural Excursion made into 
the South of Georgia in the Winter of 1832; by the EDITOR,” 
VI (1833), Nos. 3-11. 

Other contemporary magazines contain a few relevant arti- 
cles: “Agricultural Views of the late Thomas Spalding,” in 
The Plantation. A Southern Quarterly Journal (Eatonton, Ga.), I 
(1860), No. 2; “The Sea Island Cotton of the South, its History, 
Characteristics, Cultivation, etc., etc.,” in De Bow’s Review (New 
Orleans), After the War Series, III (1867), No. 1; and J. A. 
Turner, “Crumbs from the Countryman’s Table. Course No. 
IV,” in Scott?s Monthly Magazine (Atlanta), IV (1867), No. 2. 
Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore), edited by Hezekiah Niles, is 
indispensable for the period 1811-1849. 

Newspapers were of great value as a source of information on 
Spalding. A file of the Darien papers would have been of prime 
importance, but no complete file is known to be in existence. 
Even so, the few years (1819-1821, 1824, 1825) of the Darien 
Gazette which have been located gave valuable local color. The 
other papers most steadily relied upon were: the Savannah 
Georgia Republican & State Intelligencer, with its name changing 
variously as Georgia Republican & Savannah Evening Ledger, Geor- 
gia Republican, and Savannah Republican (1803-1851); the Sa- 
vannah Georgian, its daily edition varying as the Daily Georgian, 
Savannah Georgian, and Savannah Daily Georgian, and the weekly 
edition bearing the title Weekly Georgian (1818-1851); and the 
Milledgeville Georgia Journal (1818-1837). 

Other Georgia newspapers with the periods used are: the 
Albany Patriot (1845); the Brunswick Advocate (1837-1838); 
the Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser (1796-1817), its 
name also appearing as the Columbian Museum and Savannah 
Daily Gazette; the Columbus Enquirer (1838); the Savannah 
Gazette of the State of Georgia, with its name soon changed to the 
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Georgia Gazette (1783-1802); Georgia’s only colonial newspaper, 
the Savannah Georgia Gazette (1768-1775); the Savannah Pa- 
triot and Commercial Advertiser (1806); the Savannah Royal Georgia 
Gazette (1781-1782); the Savannah Datly Telegraph (1840); the 
Savannah Daily Morning News (1850-1851); the Milledgeville 
Georgia Statesman (1826); the Milledgeville Southern Recorder 
(1832-1833, 1850-1851); the Milledgeville Federal Union 
(1843); the Macon Georgia Telegraph, a weekly edition of the 
Daily Telegraph (1851); Macon Daily Telegraph (1887, 1928); 
the Athens Southern Banner (1838, 1841); and the Augusta 
Weekly Chronicle & Sentinel (1851). 

In addition to Georgia papers, the following out-of-state 
newspapers proved helpful: the Charleston Courter (1851); the 
Charleston Mercury (1851); the New Orleans Daily Crescent 
(1851); and Day’s New-York Bank Note List and Counterfeit De- 
tector (1841). 


Travel Accounts and Other Contemporary Records 


Of the books consulted in preparing this biography, travel 
accounts have been of great value in revivifying the past. Few 
travelers wrote anything in their books relating to Spalding, 
but they told of conditions in the immediate neighborhood. 
The most colorful and most cleverly written, and also the most 
prejudiced, account of the Georgia coast came from the pen of 
Frances Anne (Fanny) Kemble—her well-known Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-1839 (New York, 1863). 
Other pertinent travel books are: Frederika Bremer, Homes of 
the New World. Impresstons of America, trans. by Mary Howitt, 3 
vols. (London, 1853); William C. Bryant, Letters of a Traveller; 
or, Notes af Things seen in Europe and America (4th ed., New York, 
1855); [Charles A. Clinton ?], A Winter from Home (New York, 
1852); Una Pope-Hennessy (ed.), The Aristocratic Journey. Being 
the Outspoken Letters of Mrs. Basil Hall written during a Fourteen 
Months’ Sojourn in America, 1827~1828 (New York, 1931); Tyrone 
Power, Impressions of America, During the Years 1833, 1834, and 
1835, 2 vols. (London, 1836); and Mark Van Doren (ed.), The 
Travels of William Bartram (New York, 1928). 

Other contemporary books which throw light on subjects in- 
cluded in this study are: [Benjamin Martyn], An Impartial En- 
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quiry into the State and Utility of the Province of Georgia (London, 
1741); The Journal of Andrew Ellicott, late Commisstoner on behalf of 
the United States . . . [1796-1800], for Determining the Boundary 
between the United States and the Possessions of his Catholic Majesty in 
America (Philadelphia, 1803); Joshua Shaw, United States Direc 
tory, for the use of Travellers and Merchants, giving an Account of the 
principal Establishments of Business and Pleasure throughout the Unton 
(Philadelphia, 1822); Matthew L. Davis (ed.), Memoirs of Aaron 
Burr; with Miscellaneous Selections from his Correspondence, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1836-1837); William B. Stevens, A History of Georgia, 
from the First Discovery by Europeans to the Adoption of the Present 
Constitution in MDCCXCVIII, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1857-1859); 
and George White (comp.), Historical Collections of Georgia (New 
York, 1854); id., Statistics of the State of Georgia (Savannah, 
1849); and J. A. Turner, The Cotton Planter’s Manual: Being a 
Compilation of Facts from the Best Authorities on the Culture of Cotton; 
Its Natural History, Chemical Analysis, Trade, and Consumption; and 
Embracing a History of Cotton and the Cotton Gin (New York, 1857). 
The following recently edited works contain pertinent source 
materials: Ruth Blair (ed.), Some Early Tax Digests of Georgia 
(Atlanta, 1926); E. Merton Coulter (ed.), Georgia’s Disputed 
Ruins (Chapel Hill, 1937); Richard H. Shryock (ed.), Letters of 
Richard D. Arnold, M. D., 1808-1876. Mayor of Savannah, Georgia, 
First Secretary of the American Medical Association, in Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society, Papers, Double Series, XVITI-XIX 
(Durham, 1929); and Ulrich B. Phillips (ed.), Plantation and 
Frontier Documents: 1649-1863, 2 vols. (Cleveland, 1911). 


Histortes and Monographs 


Among secondary studies the following have been helpful: 
Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (New 
York, 1936); Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern 
United States to 1860, 2 vols. (Washington, 1933); Ulrich B. 
Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt to 
1860 (New York, 1908); id., Life and Labor in the Old South (Bos- 
ton, 1929); Richard H. Shryock, Georgia and the Union in 1850 
(Durham, 1926); Cultivation of Sugar Cane. Part First, William 
C. Stubbs, Sugar Cane: A Treatise on Its History, Botany and Agri- 
culture. Part Second, Daniel G. Purse, Sugar Cane: Its History in 
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Georgia, Florida and South Carolina, 1767 to 1900 (Savannah, 
1901); Lillie M. Grubbs, History of Worth County, Georgia (Macon, 
1934); Lodowick J. Hill, The Hills of Wilkes County, Georgia, and 
Allied Families (Atlanta, 1922); Caroline C. Lovell, The Golden 
Isles of Georgia (Boston, 1932); Margaret D. Cate, Our Todays 
and Yesterdays; A Story of Brunswick and the Coastal Islands (Bruns- 
wick, Ga., 1930); and Charles Spalding Wylly, The Seed that was 
Sown in the Colony of Georgia and the Harvest and the Aftermath, 
1740-1870 (New York, 1910). 

Fictionalized works of value are: Francis R. Goulding, Sapelo; 
or Child-Life on the Tide-Water (Philadelphia, 1880); Joe! C. 
Harris, Aaron in the Wildwoods (Boston, 1897); and id., The 
Story of Aaron (So Named) The Son of Ben Ali. Told by his Friends 
and Acquaintances (Boston, 1896). 

Short monographs in recent periodicals: Arthur H. Cole, 
“Agricultural Crazes: A Neglected Chapter in American 
Economic History,” in American Economic Review (Evanston, 
Ill.), XVI (1926), 622-39; “Beginning of Cotton Cultivation 
in Georgia,” in Georgia Historical Quarterly (Savannah), I 
(1917), 39-45; Fletcher M. Green, “‘Georgia’s Board of Public 
Works, 1817-1826,” :bid., XXII (1938), 117-37; Dolores B. 
Floyd, “The Legend of Sir Walter Raleigh at Savannah,” 
ibid., XXIIT (1939), 103-21; E. Merton Coulter, “The Nullifi- 
cation Movement in Georgia,” tbid., V (1921), 3-39; #d., “The 
Great Savannah Fire of 1820,” ibid., XXIII (1939), 1-27; 
Thomas P. Govan, “Banking and the Credit System in Geor- 
gia, 1810-1860,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge), 
IV (1938), 164-84; J. Carlisle Sitterson, ‘‘Ante-Bellum Sugar 
Culture in the South Atlantic States,” sbid., III (1937), 175-87; 
W. E. B. Du Bois, ““The Negro Landholder of Georgia,” in 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor, No. 35 (Washington, 1901), 
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Aaron in the Wildwood, 84 

Abbott, Dr., 235n 

Academies, 175-176 

Adams, John, ceremonies in mem- 
ory of, 180-181 

Adams, John Quincy, 198, 209, 
247, 249, 251, 257 

Africa, 82 

Agricultural Association of the 
State of Georgia, 56 

Agricultural journals, 52-56 

Agricultural societies, 51-52 

Agriculture, importance of, 49-51; 
experiments in, 87-110; promo- 
tion of, by government, 140-142 

Alabama, 30, 149 

Alatamaha Hotel, in Darien, 250 

Albany, Ga., 220, 226, 227-228, 
229, 231, 232, 233, 234 

Albany, N. Y., 253, 274 

Alexander the Great, 72 

Alexandria, Va., 12 

Allapaha River, 203 

Allapaha Swamps, 230 

“Alleviating Act,” 34, 34n 

Alligator Creek, 166-167 

Alligators, 6on 

Altamaha, steamship, 170 

Altamaha River, 4, 9, 36, 38, 47, 
61, 72, 96, 147, 148, 162, 166, 167, 
170, 171, 173, 178, 190, 195, 
214, 229, 293; improvement of 
navigation of, 163-164, 168, 169 

Amelia Island, 254n 

Amercement Act, 8, 8n 

American Agriculturist, 54 

American Farmer, 54 


Amusements, in Darien, 179 

Andrew Low & Company, 152-153 

Anguilla, B. W. I., 65, 66 

Anguilla cotton. See Sea Island 
cotton. 

Annual Register, 55, 91 

Apalachicola, Fla., 233 

Apalachicola River, 213, 228 

Arbitration, of seized slaves by 
England in War of 1812, 1go- 
194 

Ardwick House, 74 

Arkwright, Richard, 63 

Army worms. See caterpillars. 

Arnold, Dr. Richard D., 258 

Ashantilly, Scotch estate, 1, 2n, 
20, 305 

Ashantilly, Spalding homestead. 
299, 299n, 301 

Asiatic Register, 91 

Asiatic Researches, 91 

Athens, Ga., 188, 224 

Atkinson, George, 158 

Atlanta, Ga., 225 

Augusta, Ga., 10, 54, 64, 138, 142, 
148, 154, 224 

Auraria, Ga., 148 

Azof, Sea of, 101 


Bacon, Edward, 48 

Bacon, Philip, 48 

Bacon family, 59 

Bahama General Assembly, 64 
Bahama Islands, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68 
Baker County, 227 

Baldwin, name of railroad coach, 
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Baldwin County, 33 

Balloon ascensions, 179 

Baltimore, Lord, 280 

Baltimore, Md., 54 

Bancroft, George, 277 

Bank of Augusta, 143, 144, 146 

Bank of Darien, 202, 214; char- 
tered, 144; organized, 145; dif- 
ficulties of, 146-153; branches of, 
146, 148, 153-154; rechartered, 
159-160; end of, 160 

Bank of Georgia, 300 

Bank of the State of Georgia, in 
Savannah, 143, 144, 160 

Banking, in Georgia, 143-161 

Barbary, 131 

Barbour, James, 198 

Barcelona, Spain, 137 

Barrington Ferry, 173 

Bartram, William, visits Georgia 
and Florida, 2-3 

Bass, Mary, daughter-in-law of 
Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 299 

Bell, H. S., 188 

Bell, John G., on Georgia-Florida 
boundary survey, 202 

Belleville, plantation home, 12, 14, 
282 

Bench and Bar of Georgia, 275 

Benning, Henry L., 246 

Bermuda grass, 99-101 

Bermuda Islands, 100, 192, 193, 
194 

Bernard, Gen. Simon, 219 

Berrien, John M., 225; quarrels 
with Thomas Spalding, 254-255; 
in Georgia convention of 1850, 
266 

Betsy Beagle, slave, 84 

Bibb, Dr., 235n 

Bibb, William, elected to Congress, 
31 

Bi-la-li. See Bu Allah. 

Bisset, Alexander, 67 

Black Island, 48, 81 
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Blackbeard Island, 38, 4on 

Blackbirds, 77 

Blackshear, Gen. David, 197 

Blight, Lieutenant, 113 

Bloody Marsh, battle of, 4, 28: 

Board of Public Works, of Georgia, 
216-217 

Boisfeillet, Picot de, French specu- 
lator, 38, 39 

Boré, Etienne de, 111 

Brailsford, William, grandson of 
Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 300 

Brailsford, William, 58 

Brailsford, Daniel H., son-in-law 
of Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 
58, 236, 240; married, 295; mur- 
dered, 295 

Brailsford, Mrs. Daniel H. See 
Spalding, Jane Martin Leake. 

Brama grass. See bermuda grass. 

Brazil, 97 

Brisbane, Gen. A. H., railroad 
engineer and promoter, 227-234 

Broad River, 34 

Brunswick, Ga., 9, 59, 61, 172; pro- 
motion of, 166 

Brunswick Canal, 166 

Bryan, Joseph, visits Europe, 18- 
19; in Congreas, 22, 25, 26, 30 

Bryan County, 34, 51, 59, 166 

Bu Allah, slave, 83-84 

Buffaloes, in Georgia, 280 

Burden, Kinsey, 56n 

Burke County, 255 

Burr, Aaron, in Georgia, 26n, 47 

Butler, Fanny Kemble. See Kem- 
ble, Fanny. 

Butler, Pierce, the elder, 41, 58, 96, 
104, 107, 121, 190 

Butler, Pierce, the younger, 58, 178 


Cabretta Island, 38, 40on 

Cairo, Egypt, 136 

Calhoun, John C., 198, 224, 239, 
267 
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California, 263 

Camden County, 26, 51, 59, 61, 175 

Canals, 166-168; in France, 212; 
in Georgia, 214, 215, 217, 218 

Canoes, 60-62 

Cape Fear River, 76 

Cape Florida, 214 

Cape Horn, 135 

Carnegie family, 37n 

Carnochan, William, 48, 58 

Carr, Paddy, Revolutionary 
fighter, 7 

Carroll, B. R., agricultural editor, 
532 

Carter, Farish, 137 

Cartwright, Edward, 63 

Cass, Lewis, 277 

Caterpillars, cotton pests, 107 

Catholic Church, 231-232 

Cato, 54 

Central Bank of Georgia, 160 

Central of Georgia Railroad, char- 
tered, 224, 225, 230, 259 

Chaldea, 135 

Chappedelaine, Hyacinth de, 
French speculator, 39 

Chappell, Absalom H., 225 

Charleston, S. C., 1, 53, 56n, 171, 
172, 224, 231, 232, 279 

Charlton, R. M., 300 

Chartier, Capt. Placide de la, 259 

Chase, Nelson, 272, 273, 274 

Chatalet, 57 

Chatham County, 12, 14, 18 

Chattahoochee River, 195, 197, 
199, 201, 202, 205, 207, 211, 213, 
224, 225, 226, 233 

Chattanooga, Tenn., 225, 226 

Cherokee Indians, 257 

Cherokee roses, for fences, 109 

Chocolate. See La Chalet. 

Clarissa, slave, 34 

Clark, John, 237-238, 249; attitude 
on banks, 151, 153 
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Clark party, 183, 237-238, 244- 
245 

Clarke, Elijah, 237 

Clay, Henry, 146n, 247, 249, 251, 
257-258, 259, 261, 263 

Clayton, Augustin S., 225 

Cleopatra, ship, 21 

Closmesle, Grand, French specu- 
lator, 38 

Coastal region, of Georgia. See Sea 
Islands. 

Cobb, Howell, 246, 263 

Cockburn, Admiral George, 191, 
192, 193 

Cockrane, Sir Alexander, 192 

Code of 1811, 35 

Code of Honor, The, booklet, 254 

Coffee’s Road, 218 

Coffin, Howard, 305n 

Collections of the Georgia Historical 
Society, 278 

Columbian Museum and Savannah 
Advertiser, 21 

Columbus, Ga., 136, 138, 220, 225, 
231 

Columbus Enguirer, 183 

Columella, 54 

Commons House of Assembly, 3 

Compromise of 1850, 263, 266 

Compromise Tariff of 1833, 244 

Cone, Captain William, 197 

Confiscation Act, Georgia, 7 

Connecticut, ron 

Constitutional convention, of Geor- 
gia in 1798, 17 

Convention of 1818, 194 

Cooke, William, son-in-law of 
Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 219, 
233, 236, 294, 295, 300 

Cooke, Mrs. William. See Spalding, 
Hester Margery. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 277 

Cork, Ireland, 13 

Cornwell, Nathaniel, 
174 


merchant, 
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Cotton, §6n, 6on-61n, 63; opposi- 
tion to, 74-75, 133. See also Sea 
Island cotton. 

Cotton gin, 63-64, 72 

Cotton mills, 142 

Council of Safety, 6 

Couper, James Hamilton, Georgia 
planter, 59, 159, 190 

Couper, John, Georgia planter, 52, 
53) 54, 58, 59, 69, 72, 94, 96, 97, 
111, 113, 181, 190 

Crawford, William H., 100, 149- 
150, 180, 249 

Creek Indians, 169, 170, 198, 238, 
257 

Crombie, William, 272, 273, 274, 
2740 

Crompton, Samuel, 63 

Crop rotation, 103-105, 120-121 

Cumberland Island, 36, 37n, 94, 
191 

Cazar of Russia, 194 


Dahlonega, Ga., 148 

Darien, Ga., 41, 47, 48, 51, 59, 60, 
Bo, 81, 124, 139, 144, 145, 147, 
148, 151, 153) 154, 157) 199, 
200, 209, 214, 216, 217, 227, 232, 
239, 280, 283, 284, 286, 287, 292, 
299; founded, 4, 162; banking 
in, 144-161; ante-bellum de- 
velopment of, 162-189; commer- 
cial rivals of, 167; trade of, 1'70~- 
174; schools in, 175-176; slaves 
and free Negroes in, 176-177; 
amusements in, 179; Fourth of 
July celebrations in, 179-181; 
newspapers of, 182-189; news- 
paper troubles in, 183-188; 
decline of, 189; nullification 
meeting in, 240-241; political 
mectings in, 246, 247, 250-251, 
255-256, 258-259, 264-265 
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Darien Gazelte, 51, 157, 158, 169, 
179, 290; establishment and his- 
tory of, 182-183 

Darien Hotel, 174 

Darien money, 151-153 

Darien Poor House and Hospital 
Society, 178 

Darien River, 60, 162n, 164, 189 

Darien Steam Saw Mill, 171 

Darien Telegraph, stormy history of, 


183-188 
Decatur, Commodore Stephen, 
289, 291 
Dechenaux, Thomas, 82 
Delavauxe, Dumoussay, French 


speculator, 13, 38, 39, 82 

Demere, John, 265 

Demere, Raymond, III, 48 

Demere family, 59 

Democratic party, activities of in 
Georgia, 244-267 

“Democratic Young Men of Geor- 
gia,” 256 

Democratic-Republican —_Associa- 
tion of Chatham County, 252 

De Peyster, Frederick, 272 

De Renne Collection, 254n 

District of Columbia, 263 

Diversification, in agriculeure, 87~- 
110, 141-142 

Doboy Island, 48 

Doboy Sound, 60, 164, 217 

Doub grass. See bermuda grass. 

Drainage, 106 

Dry culture, 42 

du Bignon, Poulain, French specu- 
lator, 38, 39 

Dub grass. See bermuda grass. 

Duke of Bridgewater, 212 

Dumoussay. See Delavauxe. 

Dungeness, estate, 191 

Dutch Republic, 1 


Early, Peter, 25 
Ebenezer, Ga., 92 
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Echols, Obadiah, impeached, 33 

Edinburgh, Scotland, 19 

Edinburgh University, 298 

Egypt, 135, 136 

Elections, disputed congressional, 
25-27 

Ellicott, Andrew, 196, 197, 199, 210 

Ellicott’s journal, 208 

Ellicott’s Mound, 197, 198, 202, 
203, 206, 207, 209, 211 

Ellis, Henry, introduces plants to 
Georgia, 98, 100 

Embargo Act, 34 

England, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 29, 122, 
126, 129, 190-194, 195, 196, 212, 
215, 269, 274 

England, Bishop John, 231 

Euphrates River, 74 

Eve, Joseph, invents cotton gin, 64 

Experiment stations, 141 

Exuma, B. I., 66 


Federalists, in Georgia, 23 

Fell, Frederick, newspaper editor, 
270, 270n, 271, 271n, 274 

Fences, methods of constructing, 
108-109; sunken ditches used as, 
130 

Fertilizers, 102 

Fires, use on plantations, 107 

Flatbush, N.Y., 237 

Flint and Chattahoochee Railroad 
Company, chartered, 224 

Flint River, 195, 197, 199, 205, 
213, 214, 215, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
221, 228, 229 

Florida, 2, 3, 7, 8, 11, 16, 22, 24, 
36, 63, 65, 67, 76, 127; boundary 
dispute with Georgia, 195-211, 
238 : 

Florida-Georgia boundary dispute, 
195-211 

Flournoy, Francis, impeached, 33 
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Floyd, Charles Richard, 59, 61 

Floyd, John, 59; 90, 191, 197 

Forbes, a murderer, 295 

Force bill, 244 

Forsyth, John, 
convention, 243 

Forsyth, Ga., 226 

Fort, Dr. Tomlinson, 93 

Fort Barrington, 166 

Fort Mitchell, 257 

Fort Moosa, 277, 279 

Fourth of July, celebrations of, 
179-181 

France, 19, 212, 265; influence of, 
in Georgia, 23; culture of silk 
in, 92~93; olive trees in, 94 

Franklin, Benjamin, 235 

Frederica, Ga., 2, 3, 5, 52, 61, 131, 
281 

Free Negroes, 176-177 

Free schools, 175n 

French Revolution, 23 

Fugitive slaves, 82 


in nullification 


Gaines, Gen. E. P., 257, 261 

Gallatin, Albert, 194 

Gama grass, 99 

Garonne, 212 

Georgetown, S.C., 69, 281 

Georgia, colonial, 2-5; in the Rev- 
olution, 6-8; early political 
developments, 22-25; influence 
of French Revolution in, 23; 
boundary dispute with North 
Carolina, 29-30, 33-34; Code of 
1811, 35; coastal region of, 36- 
38; social conditions on coast, 
56-62; attitude toward slavery 
in colonial times, 80-81; govern- 
ment of, promotes silk culture, 
94; nhysiographic zones, 135-139; 
bou. dispute with Florida, 
195-211; internal improvement 
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and railroad development in, 
212-234; nullification movement 
in, 238-244; political develop- 
ments in, 245-267 

Georgia Gazette, 12 

Georgia Historical Society, 
founded, 276; work of, 277, 278, 
281, 282, 302 

Georgia Journal, 123, 156 

Georgia Platform, 266 

Georgia Railroad, chartered, 224, 
225, 230 ; 

Georgia rum, 123 

Georgia Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, Savannah, 
13n 

Georgia sugar, 122, 172 

Georgia-Florida boundary dispute, 
195-211, 238 

Germany, 265 

Gibbons, Thomas, 11 

Gibbons 2. Ogden, 11, 216 

Gignilliat, Gilbert, 58 

Gilmer, George M., 167, 218; 
president of nullification conven- 
tion, 242 

Glascock, Gen. Thomas, 248 

Glynn County, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 51 

Gold Lottery, 274-275 

Golden Isles, 36, 38, 276 

Gordon, William W., 248 

Goulding, Francis R., author, 57 

Graham, Father, 231 

Grant family, 59 

Grapes, 97-98 

Grasses, attempts to introduce into 
South, 98-101 

Great Satilla River, 3 

Greece, 55, 94, 135 

Greene, Nathanael, 37n 

Griffith, Rear Admiral Edward, 
193 

Guinea grass, 99 
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Gulf of Mexico, 2, 213, 214, 216, 
223, 228, 229 
Gwinnett, Button, 4, 370 


Hall, Basil, 59 

Hamburg, S.C., 167 

Hamilton, Alexander, 47 

Hamilton, James, 69 

Hardin, Gen. Edward, 248, 258 

Hargreaves, James, 63 

Harris, Joel Chandler, 83-84 

Harrison, William Henry, 247, 248, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 257; death of, 
255-256, 277 

Hart, Aunt Nancy, 276 

Hartford, Ga., 208 

Hazzard, Thomas Fuller, Georgia 
planter, 53, 59 

Hazzard, William Whig, Georgia 
planter, 49-50, 53, 59 

Herbert, A., 166 

Hewat, Alexander, 279 

Hillyer, Junius, 258 

Historical Account of the Colonies of 
South Carolina and Georgia, 279- 
280 

Historical Collections of Georgia, 275 

Holmes, James, 256 

Hopkins, Francis, 58, 192 

Horne, Chevalier de la, 57 

Horses, 108 

Houstoun, Eliza, daughter-in-law 
of Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 
298-299 

Houstoun, Col. James, 298 

Houstoun, Thomas, 259 

Huchet, Mazon de la Ville, French 
speculator, 38 

Hughes, Bishop John, 231 

Hull, Asbury, 225 

Hurricanes, 26, 26n, 27, 43, 44, 
47-49, 83, 95, 121, 150 

Hutchinson Island, 42, 42n, 125 

Hutson, John, 250 
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Tle de la Garonne. See Sapelo. 

India, 72 

Indians, 2, 16, 36, 70, 105, 245, 
282. See also Cherokee and 
Creek. 

Indigo, growth and production of, 

2 

Industrial revolution, effect of on 
cotton culture, 63-64 

Inverness, Scotland, 4 

Ireland, 231 

Irishmen, railroad workmen, 231~- 
232 

Irving, Washington, 277 

Irwin County, 220 

Isla de Sapala. See Sapelo. 

Italy, 18, 95, 97, 265 

Iturbide, Mexican emperor, 257 


Jackson, Andrew, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 244, 245, 249, 254, 264 

Jackson, Henry R., 258 

Jackson, James, governor of Geor- 
gia, 16, 18, 19n; in disputed 
congressional election, 25; death 
of, 28 

Jackson County, 33 

Jacksonborough, Ga., 252 

Jamaica, 113 

Jefferson, Thomas, 23, 28, 94, 146, 
180-181, 199, 204, 261 

Jekyl Island, 13, 36, 37n, 39 

Johnson, Herschel V., 258 

Joint Committee on Agriculture 
and Internal Improvements, of 
Georgia, 89 

Jones, Harrison, 228, 230 

Jones, Thomas, merchant, 174 

Jones family, 59 


Kell, Evelyn, daughter-in-law of 
Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 
299 

Kell, John, 58 
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Kelsall, Roger, colonial trader, 2, 
6, 7; sends cotton seed to Geor- 
gia, 66 

Kelsall family, 66 

Kemble, Fanny (Frances Anne), 
58, 172, 178; describes Georgia 
landscape, 37-38; describes 
Georgia skies, 46 

Kenan, Michael J., son-in-law of 
Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 
298 

Kenan, Mrs. Michael J. See Spal- 
ding, Catherine. 

Kennedy, John, 74 

Kent, James, 277 

Kimberley, Anson, attitude toward 
Bank of Darien, 155; elected 
president of Bank of Darien, 
157, 159 

King, John P., 258 

King, Roswell, 58, 59 

King, Rufus, minister to England, 
18, 19, 19n, 20 

King, Mrs. Rufus, 19 

King, Thomas Butler, 59, 225, 262; 
quarrels with Thomas Spalding, . 
253-254, 2540 

King, William J., 264, 265 

Knoxville, Tenn., 225 


Laborador, 195 

La Chalet, coastal estate, 39 

Lacademonia, British warship, 190 

Lake, Richard. See Leake, Richard. 

Lake Randolph, 210-211 

Lake Spalding, 210, 211, 305 

Lamar, Henry G., 225 

Lancaster, England, 20, 212 

Land, speculation in, 9, 12, 153 
lottery system, 22, 23, 274-275; 
fractional surveys of, 33; granted 
to railroad, 223 

Landau, runaway slave, 82 

Lanier, Sidney, 138 
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Laurens County, 98 

Leake, Mrs. Jane, wife of Richard 
Leake, 13; death of, 288-289 

Leake, John George, 269, 270, 
271, 272; 273, 274, 275 

Leake, Richard, Georgia planter, 
12, 13, 14, 175, 270; death of, 14, 
284; dislikes Thomas Spalding 
living on St. Simon, 15-16; 
plants Sea Island cotton, 67-68 

Leake, Robert, 269 

Leake, Sarah (Sally). See Spalding, 
Mrs. Thomas. 

Leake case, lawsuit, 269-274 

Leake family, 13 

Leake and Watts Orphan Home, 
270, 272 

Lee, “Light Horse” Harry, 370 

Lee County, 220, 227, 228 

Leeward Islands, 65 

Legare, John D., agricultural edi- 
tor, 41D, 50, 53 

Leghorn, Italy, 95 

Levett, Francis, plants cotton, 68- 
69 

Liberty Boys, 6 

Liberty County, 9, 25, 47, 51, 59, 
166, 176 

Little Ogeechee River, 14 

Little St. Simon, 48 

Little Sapelo Island, 38 

Little Turtle River, 3 

Liverpool, 58, 171 

Localism, 128-135 

London, England, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
58, 91, 219 

Louisiana, 111, 112, 115, 116, 125, 
126, 133, 154n, 158 

Louisville, Ga., capital, 17, 26 

Lovell, Mrs. Caroline C., 7n 

Loyalists, in Georgia, 7-8 

Loyola, Ga., 232 

Lumbering, 171 

Lumpkin, Wilson, 220, 221, 223 


INDEX 


McAllister, Hall, 249 

MacArdell, C., newspaper editor, 
183-188, 247 

McBride, James, on Georgia- 
Florida boundary survey, 202, 
209-211 

M’Caul, Mr., 98 

McDonald, Charles J., 160, 246, 
249, 260n 

McHatton, Dr. T. H., 55n 

McIntosh, John Mohr, great- 
grandfather of Thomas Spalding, 
4, 162, 279; attitude toward 
slavery, 80-81 

McIntosh, Lachlan, Georgia pa- 

triot, 4, 281n 

McIntosh, McQueen, 259 

McIntosh, Margery. See Spalding, 
Mrs. James. 

MclIntosh, William, grandfather 
of Thomas Spalding, 4, 10-11, 
22, 275, 277-278, 279, 280, 281 

McIntosh, William J., 259 

McIntosh County, 12, 14, 32, 41, 
58, 139, 144, 145, 154, 166, 168, 
173, 175, 176, 178, 185, 187, 225, 
236, 239, 242, 282, 284, 286, 287, 
289, 291, 304n; archives of, 
40n; political party activities in, 
245, 246, 247, 250, 253, 256, 
257, 258, 259, 264, 265 

McIntosh County Academy, 175- 
176 

McIntosh County Herald and Darien 
Commercial Register, 188 

M’Nish, John, 193 

McQueen, John, 38, 113, 121 

McWhir, William, 12 

Mackay, Andrew, 38 

Mackay (M’Kay), Donald, colonial 
trader, 2 

Mackay and Spalding, colonial 
trading company, 2 

Macon, name of locomotive, 259 


INDEX 


Macon, Ga., 55, 137, 142, 148, 153, 
173, 220, 224; railroad conven- 
tion in, 225~226, 231, 233; 1844 
political convention in, 259-260 

Madison, James, 146, 192 

Malaria, 42 

Manchester, England, 74 

Manufacturing, 142 

Marengo, Italy, 20 

Margravate of Azilia, 36 

Marion, Gen. Francis, 281 

Marion, Ga., 148, 153 

Martin, Clement, 13 

Martin, Jane. See Leake, Mrs. Jane. 

Maryland, 280 

Masons, 179 

Massachusetts, ron, 264 

Mathews, George, 12 

Maxwell family, 59 

May birds, 77 

Mead, Cowles, in disputed congres- 
sional election, 25-27; removes 
to Mississippi, 27 

Meigs, Josiah, president of Uni- 
versity of Georgia, 32 

Mein, William, 42 

Meriwether, David, 25 

Merrill, Rufus R., merchant, 174 

Mexican Atlantic Company of 
Georgia, 216, 217 

Mexican War, 262 

Middle West, 224, 226 

Migration, to the West, disliked by 
Spalding, 74, 75 

Milledge, John, governor of Geor- 
gia, 25, 26, 29, 97 

Milledgeville, Ga., 32, 93, 123, 136, 
142, 146, 148, 151, 153, 170, 171, 
200, 201, 207, 225, 235N, 239, 
246, 289, 291, 301; nullification 
convention in, 242-244; political 
conventions in, 246-247, 248, 
251, 256, 257-258, 265-266 

Miller, A. E., agricultural editor, 
§30 
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Miller, Stephen F., 275 

Mississippi, 27, 149 

Mississippi River, 96, 112, 217 

Mississippi Valley, 226 

Missouri Compromise, 264 

Mitchell, David B., 124, 144 

Mobley’s Bluff, 218, 228 

Molyneux, Mr., 300 

Monroe, Mrs. Lucia B. S., 189n 

Monroe Railroad, 226 

Montalet, Marquis de, 39, 57 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, 36 

Moracco, 137 

Mound A, in Okefenokee Swamp, 
197, 202 

Mount Nebo, plantation, 123-124 

Mud River, 40 

Mulberry trees, 92-94 

Mules, 108 

Mulryne family, 66 

Musgrove, Mary, 37n, 38 


Napoleon, 20, 20n-21n, 43 

National Agricultural Association, 
55 

Navy yard, efforts to establish in 
Georgia, 165-166 

Nephew, James, 58 

New England, 10, 58 

New Jersey, 13, 271 

New Orleans Daily Crescent, 302 

New Smyrna, Fla., 67 

New York City, 54, 55: 550; 93, 
231, 232, 269, 270, 271, 272, 274 

Newcastle, England, 212 

Newell, Thomas M., 191 

Nile River, 162, 163 

Niles, Hezekiah, on Georgia sugar, 
123, 124; on Georgia parties, 
236-237 

Non-importation Act, 28-29, 31 

Norfolk, Va., 165 

North Branch, of St. Marys River, 
195, 210 
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North Carolina, 13, 76, 271; 
boundary dispute with Georgia, 
29-30, 33-34 

North River, 60 


Nullification movement, in Geor- 
gia, 238-244 


Observations on the Method of Planting 
and Cultivating the Sugar-Cane in 
Georgia and South Carolina, 122 

Ocmulgee River, 123, 146, 148, 
170, 207, 213, 214, 215, 217, 218, 
219, 220, 221, 228, 229 

Ocmulgee Valley, 169 

Ocmulgee and Flint River Rail 
Road or Canal Company (Oc- 
mulgee and Flint River Railroad 
Company), 238, 305; chartered, 
217-218; attempts made by, to 
construct road, 218-234 

“Oconee box,” 170 

Oconee River, 34, 123, 170, 178 

Ogeechee Canal, 167 

Ogeechee River, 34, 36, 144, 167 

Oglethorpe, James Edward, 3, 4, 
5, 11, 22, 38, gt, 131, 162; life 
of, 277-281 

Ohio River Valley, 224, 226 

Okefenokee Swamp, 196, 202-203, 
209, 210 

Olives, growth of in Georgia, 89, 
94-96 

Orange Grove, 15 

Orange trees, 96 

Ossabaw Island, 36, 38 

Otaheite, variety of sugar cane, 113 

Oxen, 108, 118 

Oxford, England, 18 


Page family, 59 

Panic, of 1819, 148; of 1837, 160, 
247 

Paris, France, 20 

“Pattern farms,” 141 

Penn, William, 280 
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Pennsylvania, 35, 280 

Pernambuco cotton, 68 

Philadelphia, Pa., 2 

Pinckney, Gen. Thomas, 121, 122, 
191, 192 

Pindertown, Ga., 220, 226 

Pine Harbor, G2., 60 

Plant pests, 106~108 

Planter philosophy, 56-57 

Planters’ Bank, in Savannah, 143, 
143n, 144 

Pliny, 94 

Political party developments, in 
Georgia, 183, 235-267; Troup 
and Clark parties, 237-238; 
Democrats and Whigs, 244-267 

Polk, James K., 260 

Porpoise, ship, 165 

Portugal, 97, 101 

Powell, Allen B., 236, 242, 246; 
opposition to Bank of Darien, 
154-156 

Pray, John, 34 

Prescott, William H., 277 

Pride of India, 109 

Prince, Oliver H., 225 

Princeton College (College of New 
Jersey), 237 

Pulaski House, in Savannah, 259 

Pynchon, Professor, 176 


Rabun, Gov. William, 197, 206 

Raccoon Bluff, 40 

Railroads, 166; in England, 212; 
in Georgia, 212-217, 218-234. 
See also Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, Georgia Railroad, and 
Ocmulgee and Flint River Rail 
Road or Canal Company. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 278 

Ramsay, Capt. William, 165 

Randle, Osborne, criminal, 32 

Randolph, John, on Georgia-Flor- 
ida boundary survey, 202 


INDEX 


Randolph, John, of Roanoke, 28, 


40 

Randolph, Thomas Mann, com- 
missioner to run Georgia-Florida 
boundary line, 199-211 

Ratoon cane, 114 

Red Bluff, 220 

Red bug, cotton pest, 106 

Rees, Eben, 58 

Regattas, 61-62 

Regionalism, 128-136 

Republicans (Democratic-Repub- 
lican Party), 23-25 

Revolutionary War, 
memory of, 179-181 

Reynolds, L. O., railroad surveyor, 
220 

Reynolds, R. J., owner of Sapelo 
Island, 1n—2n, 305n 

Rhine River, 1 

Rhone River, 212 

Rice, region of growth, 76-77; 
methods of production, 77-80 

Ricebirds, 77 

Ridgeville, Ga., 60 

Robert the Bruce, 2n 

Robertson, Captain, 21 

Rogers, Dr. C. W., 40, 57 

Rome, Italy, 55 

Rush, Richard, 150 

Russia, 45 

Rust, in cotton, 106 

Rutledge, John, Jr., 96 


279, 280; 


Sadler, Mr., 209 

St. Andrews Episcopal Church 
cemetery, Darien, 285, 303 

St. Andrew’s Society of Darien, 
181-182 

St. Andrew’s Society of Savannah, 
182n 

St. Augustine, Fla., 6, 7, 60, 277 

St. Catherines, 36, 37n, 38, 165 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 13 

St. David Parish, 3 
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St. James Parish, 3 

St. Johns River, 2, 7, 209 

St. Marys, Ga., 59, 60, 61, 172 

St. Marys River, 16, 36, 47, 61, 70, 
76; southern boundary of Geor- 
gia, 195-211 

St. Patrick, Ga., 232 

St. Simon Island, 2, 4, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 36, 37n, 38, 47, 48, 52, 53, 66, 
67, 70, 83, 94, 97, 111, 159, 181, 
279, 280, 281, 282, 283; social 
conditions on, 58-59 

St. Simon lighthouse, 131 

Salt, manufacture of, on planta- 
tions, 101-102 

Sandusky, campaign of, 255 

Santa Ana, Mexican general, 257 

Santo Domingo, 57 

Sapala Island. See Sapelo. 

Sapelo Bar, 165, 166 

Sapelo Bridge, 169n 

Sapelo Inlet, 165 

Sapelo Island, 1, 36-62, 165, 282, 
284, 288, 300, 301, 305; owned 
by R. J. Reynolds, tn—-2n, 37n; 
changes in ownership, 38-40; 
social conditions on, 56-57 

Sapelo River, 60, 164, 280 

Sapelo Sound, 60, 165, 166 

Sarah Spalding, The, steam packet, 
60, 297n 

Satilla River, 36 

Savannah, Ga., 6, 10, 14, 18, 42, 
48, 48n-49n, 57, 59, 60, 61, 82, 
97, 113, 143, 144, 148, 162, 164, 
167, 171, 172, 173, 174, 224, 231, 
232, 233, 252, 271 

Savannah City Council, 109 

Savannah Daily Telegraph, 188 

Savannah Georgian, 188, 209, 252, 
281 

Savannah Morning News, 301 

Savannah Republican, 122, 124, 125, 
154, 270-271 

Savannah River, 34, 36, 42, 61 
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Sawyer & Herring, merchants, 
173-174 


Scarborough, William, 57 

Schools, 175-176 

Scotch Highlanders, 168 

Scotchmen, colonial traders, 2; in 
Revolution, 6; attitude toward 
slavery, 80-81 

Scotland, 1, 4, 17, 18, 45, 106, 162, 
274, 298 

Scott, George, 41 

Scott, Winfield, 264 

Screven, James P., 42 

Screven, John, indigo planter, go 

Screven County, 252 

Sea Island cotton, 56n, 172; history 
of, 62-74; decline after Civil 
War, 730 

Sea Islands, 36-38, 44, 49-52 

Shearwood, James, 57 

Shellman Bluff, 60 

Shultz, Henry, promotes Bruns- 
wick, 167 

Silk, culture of, 92-94; encouraged 
by Georgia law, 94 

Simms, Reddick, impeached, 33 

Skidiway Island, 97 

Skinner, John Stuart, agricultural 
editor, 54 

Slave insurrections, 16 

Slavery, 9, 15, 34, 41, 42, 61, 62, 78, 
82, 163; attitude of Spalding 
toward, 80-86; names given to 
slaves, 86; in sugar industry, 117, 
118, 121; in Darien, 176-177; 
interfered with by British in War 
of 1812, 190-191 

South Branch, of St. Marys River, 
195, 210, 211 

South Carolina, 36, 50, 53, 56n, 58, 
69, 96, 126, 132, 244, 261, 280 

South Carolina Agricultural Soci- 
ety, 122 

South Carolina Railroad, 227 

Southerland Bluff, 60 
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Southern Agriculturist, 53, 54, 98 

Southern Cultivator, 54, 100 

Southwestern Railroad, 233, 234 

Spain, 97, 131, 137, 265; in war 
with Georgia, 4, 277-278, 279, 
280 

Spalding, Bourke, grandson of 
Thomas of Sapelo, 305 

Spalding, Catherine (Mrs. Michael 
J. Kenan), daughter of Thomas 
of Sapelo, born, 283; married, 
298 

Spalding, Charles, son of Thomas 
of Sapelo, 212, 232, 236; fights 
duel, 254n; in politics, 256, 258— 
259, 261, 262; born, 283; educa- 
tion of, 298; married, 298; exec- 
utor of will of Thomas of Sapelo, 
300; becomes owner of Ashan- 
tilly, 301; childless, 304; poem 
by, 304n-305n 

Spalding, Elizabeth Sarah (Mrs. 
Alexander W. Wylly), daughter 
of Thomas of Sapelo, 300; born, 
282; married, 298 

Spalding, Emily Screven, daughter 
of Thomas of Sapelo, born, 283; 
died, 292-294 

Spalding, Hester Margery (Mrs. 
William Cooke), daughter of 
Thomas of Sapelo, born, 20, 282; 
married, 294; died, 294-295 

Spalding, James, father of Thomas 
of Sapelo, comes to America, 1, 
2n; establishes trading houses in 
Georgia and Florida, 2; secures 
land grants in Georgia, 3; be- 
comes colonial official, 3; marries, 
3-4; loyalist in the Revolution, 
5-6; banished, 6-7; services in 
the Georgia Loyalist govern- 
ment, 8; relieved of disabilities, 
8; returns to Georgia, 9; regains 
fortune, 9; dies, 10; influence on 
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Thomas, 11, 13; plants Sea Is- 
land cotton, 66, 67 

Spalding, Mrs. James (Margery 
McIntosh), mother of Thomas of 
Sapelo, married, 3-4; visits 
Europe, 18; died, 286 

Spalding, James, son of Thomas of 
Sapelo, born, 18, 282; selected 
as orator for Fourth of July cele- 
bration, 180; in politics, 236; 
death of, 289-292 

Spalding, Jane Martin Leake (Mrs. 
Daniel H. Brailsford), daughter 
of Thomas of Sapelo, born, 18, 
282; married, 295 

Spalding, Margaret, daughter of 
Thomas of Sapelo, born, 20, 
282; died, 283-284 

Spalding, Margery, daughter of 
Thomas of Sapelo, born, 282; 
died, 284 

Spalding, Mary Ann Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas of Sapelo, 
born, 282; died, 284-285 

Spalding, Randolph, son _ of 
Thomas of Sapelo, 175, 304, 305; 
in politics, 236, 256; born, 283; 
marries, 299; executor of will of 
Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 300 

Spalding, Randolph, great-grand- 
son of Thomas of Sapelo, viii, 5n, 
182n, 305 

Spalding, Thomas, grandfather of 
Thomas of Sapelo, 1 

Spalding, Thomas of Sapelo, char- 
acteristics, 1, 31-32, 41, 43, 87, 
161, 235-236, 253, 255n, 268, 
269, 297-306; born, 5; education 
and early life, 10-11; studies law, 
11; marries, 12; settles on St. 
Simon Island, 15; in state mili- 
tia, 16; elected to Georgia con- 
stitutional convention of 1798, 
17; in state senate, 17, 32-35; 
visits Europe, 18-21; runs for 


Congress, 22-23; political beliefs, 
23-31; disputed election, 25-27; 
takes seat, 27; record in Con- 
gress, 28-30; attempts to settle 
Georgia-North Carolina bound- 
ary, 29-30; runs for re-election, 
31; resigns, 31; sells St. Simon 
estate, 39-40; buys Sapelo Is- 
land, 40; builds Sapelo mansion, 
43-44; observations on weather, 
44-47; views on agriculture, 50— 
52; writes for agricultural jour- 
nals, 53-55; library of, 54-55, 
550; comments on Sea Island 
cotton, 64~74; agent for Eve 
cotton gin, 64; receives loving 
cup, 74; observations on rice 
cultivation, 77-80; attitude to- 
ward slavery, 80-86; experiments 
with agricultural crops, 87-110; 
on silk culture, 92-94; on olive 
culture, 94-95; on orange trees, 
95-96; on tea, 97; on grape cul- 
ture, 97-98; on tallow trees, 98; 
on various grasses, 98-101; on 
making salt, 101-102; on fer- 
tilizers, 102; on natural crop 
balancing, 103-104; on crop 
rotation, 104-105; on subsoil 
plowing, 105-106; on drainage, 
106; on cotton pests, 106—108; on 
work animals, 108; on making 
fences, 108-109; plants sugar 
cane, 111, 122, 125; methods of, 
in cultivating sugar cane, 113- 
116; methods of, in manufactur- 
ing sugar, 116-119; recommen- 
dation of, for best sugar cane 
lands, 120-121; writes pamphlet 
on sugar, 122; plants sugar on 
Hutchinson Island, 123; on the 
doctrine of permanency, 128- 
135; on tabby construction, 131— 
132; opposes migrating to the 
West, 132-134; describes zones 
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of Georgia, 135-139; opposition 
to tariff, 139-141; interested in 
organizing Bank of Darien, 145; 
early attitude toward banks, 146; 
elected president of Bank of 
Darien, 147; banking practices of, 
148-151; difficulties of, in man- 
aging Bank of Darien, 152-156; 
defeated for presidency of Bank 
of Darien, 157-158; estimate of 
banking ability of, 160-161; in- 
terest of, in developing commer- 
cial importance of Darien, 164- 
167; interest in education, 175- 
176, 298; takes part in patriotic 
celebrations, 179-181; attempts 
* to protect freedom of press, 183— 
188; tries to arbitrate with Eng- 
land on scized slaves, 190-194; 
Georgia commissioner to run 
Georgia-Florida boundary, 195- 
211; early interest of, in rail- 
roads, 212-217; secures charter 
for railroad from Ocmulgee to 
Flint rivers, 217-218; attempts 
to construct railroad, 219-234; 
surveys railroad, 220; devises 
method of operation, 221-222; 
attends Macon railroad conven- 
tion, 1836, 225-226; secures serv- 
ices of A. H. Brisbane, 227-229; 
political activities of, 235-267; 
attitude of, toward nullification, 
240-244; party activities of, 246— 
267; in convention of 1838, 246— 
247; in the campaign of 1840, 
247-255; dislike of, for Clay, 248, 
249, 251, 257-258, 261; in the 
campaign of 1840, 248-255; 
at Savannah political meeting, 
1840, 252; quarrels with Thomas 
Butler King, 253-254; quarrels 
with John M. Berrien, 254-255; 
at Harrison memorial mecting, 
255-256; at Macon political 
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mecting, 1844, 259-260; presi- 
dent of Milledgeville sovereign 
convention, 1850, 264-266; and 
the Leake case, 269-274; interest 
of, in history, and historical writ- 
ings of, 275-281; author of life of 
Oglethorpe, 278-281; family of, 
282-297; will of, 299-300, 305; 
death of, 301-303 

Spalding, Mrs. Thomas (Sarah 
Leake), wife of Thomas of Sapelo, 
60; education of, 12; married, 
12-13; visits Europe, 18-21; 
death of, 258, 295-297; records 
family deaths, 283-294; char- 
acter of, 282, 283, 294, 295-297 

Spalding, Thomas, son of Thomas 
of Sapelo, born, 283; died, 287- 
288 

Spalding, Thomas, grandson of 
Thomas of Sapelo, 300, 305 

Spalding, Ga., 229, 305 

Spalding County, 305n 

Spalding Railroad. See Ocmulgee 
and Flint River Railroad Com- 
pany. 

“Spalding Sugar,” 122 

Spalding and Kelsall, colonial trad- 
ing company, 2, 6, 7 

Spanish bayonets, used for fences, 
108-109 

Spanish missions, of Georgia, 36, 
11g 

Sparks, Jared, 277 

Sports, boat races, 61-62; shooting 
alligators, 6on 

Stagecoaches, 172-173 

Stamp Act, 5 

State Rights party, 183, 244-245 

State rights, 27 

State socialism, 142 

Statistics of the State of Georgia, 275 

Steamboats, on Georgia coast, 59- 
60, 170-173, 216 

Stephens, Alexander, 263 
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Story of Aaron, The, 83-84 

Sereet, George, 58 

Stuart, English royal house, 1, 4 

Subsoil plowing, 105-106 

Sugar cane (sugar), in Louisiana, 
It, 112, 115-116, 126; intro- 
duced into Georgia, 111; method 
of cultivation, 113-116; methods 
of manufacture, 116-119; best 
lands for, 120-121; sugar era in 
Georgia, 122-126; decline of 
sugar in Georgia, 126-127 

Sugar mills, 116-118 

Sunbury, Ga., 2, 7, 12, 590 

Suwanee River, 196, 203 

Swarbreck, Captain, 40, 57 - 


Tabby, construction material, 44, 
119, 130-132 

Taliaferro, Colonel, 235n 

Tallahassee, Fla., 204, 205, 214 

Tallow tree, 98 

Tariff, 139-141, 238-244; on sugar, 
126; of Abominations, 140 

Tattnall, Josiah, 66-67 

Tattnall County, 25, 27 

Tattnall family, 66 

Taylor, John, of Caroline, 40 

Taylor, Zachary, 263 

Tea, 97 

Tefft, Israel K., autograph col- 
lector, 277, 278 

Telfair County, 218 

Tennessee, 29 

Tennessee River, 217, 225 

Texas, 262 

Thames, Battle of, 253 

Thicket, plantation, 48, 58 

Thomas Jefferson, cannon, 181 

Thomas Spalding, boat, 62 

Thompson, Wiley, 197 

Tide mills, 118 

Tift, Nelson, 228, 232 

Tigris River, 74 

Tippecanoe, battle of, 253, 255 
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Tompkins, John, 228 

Tondee Tavern, 5 

Toombs, Robert, 263 

Towns, George W., governor of 
Georgia, 263 

Transportation, in Georgia, coastal, 
59-62, 163-168; by canal and 
railroads, 212-234 

Treaty of Fort Jackson, 198 

Treaty of Ghent, 190, 191, 193 

Treaty of Indian Springs, 251 

Treaty of Paris (1763), 195 

Treaty of Paris (1783), 196 

Treaty of San Lorenzo, 196 

Troup, George M., governor of 
Georgia, 58, 59, 147, 153, 154, 
155 181, 197, 199, 200, 209, 2173 
political activities, 237-238, 247, 
261 

Troup, James, 47, 58, 153, 158, 
181, 230, 232, 236, 239, 242, 
242n, 250, 262; elected president 
of Bank of Darien, 159; elected 
president of railroad, 228 

Troup party, 183, 237-238, 244~ 
245 

Tugalo River, 34 

Tull, Jethro, 54 

Turnbull, Nichol, plants Sea Island 
cotton, 67 

Tybee Island, 36 

Tyler, John, 256 

Tyre, 135 


Union Agricultural Society of 
Georgia, 51 

Union party, 183, 244-245 

United States Bank, 143, 146, 149, 
150 

University of Georgia, 32-33, 55, 
239, 254n 


Van Buren, Martin, 245, 247, 248, 
249, 252, 253, 274 
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Varro, 54 
Virginia, 63 


Walsh, Patrick, 68 

War of 1812, 35, 83, 101, 190-191, 
197, 213, 236 

Washington, George, 264 

Washington, William, 56n 

Washington, Ga., 35 

Washington, D.C., 26, 31 

Wassaw Island, 36 

Watts, John, 269 

Watts, Robert, 269 

Way family, 59 

Wayne, Anthony, 25 

Wayne, James M., 12n—13n, 225 

Wayne County, 51 

Webster, Daniel, 24.7, 249, 251 

Weat Indies, 65, 82, 99, 17! 

West Point, Georgia plantation, 
59, 53 

Western (Middle) Branch, of St. 
Marys River, 195, 210 

Western migration, opposed by 
Spalding, 132-134 

Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
chartered, 226 

Wheaton, Henry, 276-277 

Whig party, activities of in Georgia, 
244-267 
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White, George, 275, 3040 

White, Hugh L., 245 

Whitemarsh Island, 67 

Whitney, Eli, 63-64, 72 

Wilkes County, 34, 35 

Wilkes Manufacturing Company, 
34 

Wilson, John L., author, 254 

Wine, production of, 97-98 

Withlacoochee River, 203 

Wood, Jacob, 58, 158, 236, 240, 
242, 242N, 245 

Work animals, 108 

Wright, Sir James, 6, 7, 195 

Wyjlly, Alexander W., son-in-law 
of Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 
259, 298 

Wylly, Mrs. Alexander W. See 
Spalding, Elizabeth Sarah. 

Wylly, Thomas Spalding, grandson 
of Thomas Spalding of Sapelo, 
300 

Wylly family, 66 


Yazoo Fraud, 28, 216 
Young, Arthur, 54 
Young, Mr., 97 
Young Marooners, 57 


